




Chapter One 


h ^HERE was nothing to distinguish the 
I the Murmania from that of anj o 
leaving New York in October for 
Southampton. At the crowded gangways there 
rain of ultimate kisses, from the quayside the 
speeding handkerchiefs. Ladies in blanket-coats 
to the arrangement of their table-stewards 
bouquets presented by friends who, as the case - 
been glad or sorry to see them go. Middle-ag. 
who were probably not at all conspicuous on = 
made their appearance in caps that they might’ 
about wearing even during their Uniyersi^ j. '> i 
in the first confusion of settling down ate me 
from the gift boxes lying about the cabins 
likely to be given (or perhaps to want) for som 
young women with fresh complexions, shi i 
o’ shanters, brightly coloured junipers, and big 
shoes were already on familiar terms with one • 
ship’s officers, and their laughter (which would 
one of those unending oceanic accompanim._ui 
land so pleasant again) was even now competing 
of the screw. Everybody boasted aloud that '< 
really well in the Murmania, and hoped silently 
the sense of being imprisoned in a. decaying hot 
(or whatever more or less apt comparison Was hiv 
gest the atmosphere below decks) would pass . 
fresh Atlantic breezes. Indeed it might be said, 
case of a few ivory-faced ladies already lying *■ 
professional aloofness of those who aire a prc_, 
headaches, that outwardly optimism was rampani 
It was not surprising therefore that John ■ 
successful y. romantic _^playwright and Tmsucr'’s- 
novelist, should on finding hiinself hemmed in. L 
cible cheerfulness surrender to his own pi -'-i 
home. This was one of those moments when !>■ 
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Poor Relations 

.d that the accusation of sentimentality so persistently laid 
sair.ft his v.ork by superior critics was rebutted out oi .tbe 
crt' mouth of real life. He looked round at his fellow-pas- 
rnects as though he would congratulate them on conforming 
a his Liter and more profitable theory of art ; and if occasion- 
liy he could not help seeing a stewardess with a glance^ of 
i'crcct sympathy reveal to an enquirer the sWp’s provision 
or human weakness, he did not on this account feel better 
ijipoied toward morbid intrusions either upon art or life, 
lartjy because he was himself an excellent sailor and partly 
?cc?use after all as a realist he had unquestionably not been a 


access. 

y “ Time for a shave before lunch, steward ? ” he enquired 
leartily. 

" 'The first bugle will go in about twenty minutes, sir.” 

' John paused for an instant at his otvn cabin to extract from 
dvsuit-casc the particular outrage upon conventional head- 
•p.iT (it was a deerstalker of Lovat tweed) that he had evolved 
"of tills voyage ; and. presently he was sitting in the barber- 
hop) wondering at first why anybody should be expected 
rd'-bhy the miscellaneous articles exposed for sale at such 
jtihanccd prices on every hook and in every nook of the little 
sitldon, .ind soon afterward seriously considering the advantage 
df; .T pair of ropc-solcd shoes upon a heeling deck. ■■ 

. (^' Veiy nany things those, sir,” said the barber. “ I kid in 
a stock once at Gib., when wc did the southern rowt. Shave 
ytm close, sir ? ” 

: '• ■";Oncc over, please.” 

-f'V' Skin tender ? ” 

Pusthcr tender.” .■ 

a bit strong, sir. Shave yourself. 


Hs'u.illy, but I was up rather early tliis morning.” 
S.ifety razor, sir ? ” 


' ^ description justifiable~yes-a safetv ” 

Ihcyre .all the go now, and no mistake . . . safeiv 
■bicycles, _ safety matches, safety razors . . . they’ve aU cor^e 
m ourty,mc . . yes, srr, just a little hit to the right-thank 
, you, EU ! hot your first crossing, I take it } ” ^ ^ ^ 
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“ No, my third.” ■ ■ 

“ Interesting place, America; But I come m 
worth myself. Hair’s getting rather thin round 
Would you like something to brisken up the gn 
Another time ? Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. Pdi 
left’s it, I think ? ” 

“No grease,” said John as fiercely as he ever : 
barber seemed to replace the pot of brilliantine wi 
“ What would you like then ? ” He might have b 
ing a spoilt child. “ Flowers-and-honey ? Eau 
Or perhaps a friction ? I’ve got lavingder, earn 
flower, vfiit, lilerk .. . ” 

“ Bay-rum,” John declared firmly, ft- - ;:*■ ' 

The barber sighed for such an unadventurous 
John, who could not bear to hurt even the ■ 
emotions of a barbef, changed his mind and thi' 
a smiling bustle of gratification. 

“ Rather strong,” John said, half apologetically 
the friction was being -administered the barber h" 
in jerks how every time he went ashore in New Yc 
pool he was in the habit of searching about for 
wash or tonic or pomade, and John did not want 
feel that such enterprise was unappreciated. 

“ Strong is it ? Well, that’s a good fault, sir.” 

“ Yes, I suppose it is.” 

“ What took my fancy was the natural way it > 
“ Yes, yes, painfully natural,” John agreed. , 
He stood up and confronted himself in the barb 
regarding the fair, almost florid 'man rather under 
height with sanguine blue eyes and full but ''I'*" 
therein reflected, he came to the coinforting con 
he did not look his forty-two years and a ’'-'1 
while his mufiled whistle was shaping rather than u 
tune of Nancy Lee, he nearly asked the. barber t 
age. However, he decided not to risk it, puUed 
^ lapels of his smoke-coloured tweed coat, put l 
stalker, tipped the barber sufficiently well to secui 
caress from the brush, promised to meditate e ^ 
the rope-soled shoes, -and stepped jauntily m t e 


i 
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eel that the accusatioa of sentimentality so persistently laic 
gainst his work by superior critics was rebutted out of th< 
cry mouth of real life. He looked round at his fellow-pas 
engers as though he would congratulate them on conforming 
b'Hs later and more profitable theory of art ; and if occasion 
lly he could not help seeing a stewardess with a glance o 
liscreet sympathy reveal to an enquirer the ship’s proyisioi 
dr' human weakness, he did not on this account feel bette: 
ij^posed toward morbid intrusions either upon art or life 
wi^y because he was himself an excellent sailor and parti] 
because after all as a realist he had unquestionably not been ; 
iucceiss. 

Time for a shave before lunch, steward ? ” he enquirec 
leaffily. 

‘f The first bugle will go in about twenty minutes, sir.” 

■ John paused for an instant at his own cabin to extract fron 
iis 'Siuit-case the particular outrage upon conventional head 
»eat '(it was a deerstalker of Lovat tweed) that he had evolvei 
lot .tins voyage ; and presently he was sitting in the barber 
ihpp, ' wondering at first why anybody should be expecte( 
fo.' bhy the miscellaneous articles exposed for sale at sud 
enhanced prices on every hook and in every nook of the littl 
faldqil, and soon aftenvard seriously considering the advantag 
af'-.a/pair of rope-soled shoes upon a heeling deck. ' ■•■■■ ' 

V '.‘f’Ve’ry natty things those, sir,” said the barber. “ I laid h 
h"frock once at Gib., when %ve did the southern rowt. Shav 
close, sir ? ” A-..'-, 

p-.‘^l;Once over, please.” 

‘’Skin tender ? ” 

"^j-fe^thcr tender.” 

i,- ‘fTesjsir. And the beard’s a bit strong, sir. Shave yoursell 

• hJsually, but I was up rather early this morning,” 

Safety razor, sir ? ” . 

“ If you think such a description justifiable — ^yes a safety.' 

''A “They’re .all the go now, and no mistake . . . safer 
■-bitj'cles, safety matches, safety razors '. . . they’ve, all com 
in our time . . . yes, sir, just a little bit to the right—than 
.you, sir! Not your first crossing, I take it ? ” 
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_ Noj my third.” . , - 

“ Interesting place, America. But I come . 
worth myself. Hair’s getting rather thin round 
Would you like something to brisken up the gr< 
Another time ? Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. P" 
left’s it, I think ? ” 

“ No grease,” said John as fiercely as he ever o 
barber seemed to replace the pot of brilliantiue wi 

“ What would you like then ? ” He might have b 
ing a spoilt child. “ Flowers-and-honey ? Eau-i 
Or perhaps a friction ? I’ve got lavingder, ■ > 
flower, v^t, lilerk .. . 

“ Bay-ruru,” John declared firmly. 

The barber sighed for such an unadventurous 
John, who could not bear to hurt even the me 
emotions of a barber, changed his mind and 
a snulihg bustle of gratification. 

“ Rather strong,” John said, half apologetically 
the friction was being -administered the barber ha 
in jerks how every time he went ashore in New Yc 
pool he was in the habit of searching about for 
wash or tonic or pomade, and John did not want 
feel that such enterprise was unappreciated. 

“ Strong is it ? Well, that’s a good fault, sir.” 

“ Yes, I suppose it is.” ^ 

“ What took my fancy was the natural way it 

“ Yes, yes, painfully natural,” John agreed. 

He stood up and confronted himself in the bail, 
regarding the fair, almost florid man rather unde 
height with sanguine blue eyes and fuU but He: 
therein reflected, he came to the coniforting cc < 
he did not look his forty- two years and a 
while his muffled whistle was shaping rather than 
tune of Nmcy Lee, he nearly asked the barber 
age. However, he decided not to risk it, puUe 
' lapels of his smoke-coloured tweed coat, put ■ 
stalker, tipped the barber sufiiciently well to 
caress from the' brush, promised to meditate the 
the ropersoled shoes, -and stepped jauntily in the 
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leave the table iminediately, because after all noboi 
as yet unvexed waters could suspect him of dn. 
.repletion; finally, hoping that the much pc.v 
“ Opposite swathed in mauve chiffons was getting ‘b 
/of the fragrance, he stayed where he was. Nevcii 
'exhilaration had departed; his neighbours all S' 
folk ; and congratulating himself that after this fii. 
lunch he might expect to be put at the cap 
in recognition of the celebrity that he could T 
John took from his pocket a bundle of letters which 
just before he had left his hotel and busied himselt 
for the rest of the meal. 

His success as a romantic playwright and his fai 
he would have preferred to think of it in the sa; 
fixing the guilty fragrance upon the lady in mau 
his comparative failure — ^as a realistic novelist b 
stroyed John’s , passion for what he called ‘"'being 
small matters,’ and it was in pursuit of.tliis that havi' 

- liis letters in two heaps which he mentally labelled ; 

' and ‘ pleasure ’ he began with the former, as a chil 
ought to begin) his tea with the bread and .bu 
it with the plumcake. In John’s case, fresh from 
might be described as a triumphant production in 
the butter was spread so thickly that ‘ business ’ ■ 
bidding a name for such pleasantly nutritious CC "' 

; His agent had sent him the returns of the second 
] playing to capacity in one of the largest New Yoi 
I nearer to a material paradise than anything outside 
I medan religion. Then there was an offer from one 
film companies to produce his romantic drama 
ago, that wonderful riot of colour and Biblical 
The Fall of Babylon. They ventured to think 1 
matograph ■would do his imagination more jusi'i 
theatre, particularly as upon their dramatic ranch 
they now had more than a hundred real camels a 
elephants. John chucUed at the idea of a few 
‘pensating for the absence of his words, but ncv. 

. the entrance of Nebuchadnezzar, yes, it should be 
: effective , •. ■ . and the great grass-eating scene, y' 
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o'-juveU- be more impressive on the films . . . 
wo audiences it had trembled for a ™ hzd 

nbUmc and the ridiculous. It rvas a pity the o^r ha^d 
;ot arrived before he .vas leaving New Yor^ but ^oubt he 
hould be able to talk it over with the London representatives 
.f the firm. Hullo, here was Janet Bond writing to him . . . 
harming woman, charming actress. ... He wandered for a 
cw minutes rather vaguely in the maze of her immense hand- 
vriting, but disentangled his comprehension at last and 
iccyphcrcd : 

The Parthenon Theatre, 

Sole Proprietress : Miss Janet Bond. 

October 10 , IQIO. 


Dear Mr. fcucheood, 

I Kor.der ij you have jorgotien our talk at Sir Percy’s 
tka: night P I’m so hoping not. And your scheme for a real 
Joan of Arc? Do think of me this ivinter. Tour picture of the 
fccnc ccith GiUes de Rais — you see I followed your advice and eead 
him. up — has liauntcd me ever since. 1 can hear the horses’ hoofs 
r.r wiug renrer caul nearer and the cries of the murdered children, 
pm. so glad you've had a success with “Lucrctia” in New Tork, 
don't ibini: it would, suit me frotn what I read about it. Ton 
know hew p.nrticular my public is. That's why I’m so anxious to 
piny the Maid. Jrhen will “ Lucretia ” he produced in London P 
■dr. cl where F There are many rumours. Do come and see me 
when you get hack to England, and I’ll sell you who Pve thought 
'jf to play Gules. I think yosi’ll find him very intelligent. But 
of course everything depends on your inclination, or should.I say 
inspiration P And then that wonderful speech to the Bishop! 
blow does it begin F “ Bishop, thou hast betrayed thy holy trust.” 
Do he a little faltered that I’ve rem.cm’oered that line. It needn’t 
’.11 hr in blank verse, and 1 think little TruscoU would be SO good 
y she Bishop. Tou see how enthusiastic 1 am and how I believe 
’« tne idea. All good wishes. 

Tours sincerely and hopefully, 
Janet Bond. 


John certainly was a little flattered that Miss Bond should 
lavc remembered the Maid’s great speech, to the Bishop of 
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Beauvais, and the actress’s enthusiasm, roused '• 
answering flame, so that the cruej; before him bc^ 
like the castellated walls of Orleans, and while h' 
fixed upon the bowl of sal^ he began to comp'"- 
Scene I — Open country. Enter Joan on horseback, 
summit oj a grassy knoll she searches the horizon. So ' 
the author regarding his heroine on top of the sala 
head steward came over and asked anxiously if th^i 
thing the matter with it. And even when John 
that there was nothing he took it away and -told ■ 
\inder-stewards to remove the caterpillar and bri 
bowl. Meanwhile, John had picked up the other 
letters and begun to read his news from home. 

65, Hfll Road, 

St. John’s Wood, h 

Dear Johnnie, 

We have just read in the “ Telegraph ” ojyour ; 
and we are both very glad . . Edith writes me that she 
letter from you. 1 daresay you thought she would sen- 
but she didn’t, and of course I understand you’re ' 
should have liked to have a letter ourselves. Jam^i 
tell you that he is probably going to do a book on tk- 
movement in literature. He says that the time has ■ 
a final siirvey of it. He is also writing some arti 
“ Fortnightly Review.” We shall all be so glad to 
home again. 

Tour affectionate sister-in-I- 
Beatrice 'i 


“ Poor Beatrice,” John thought penitently. *' 
have sent her a line. She’s a good soul. And Jam^ 
a- plucky fellow he is I Always fuU of schemes f«- 
articles. Wonderful really, to go on writing fot ^n 
about twenty people. And I used to grumble beca ■ 
hadn’t world-wide circulations. Poor old James 

fellow.” _ r A 

He picked up' the next letter, which h^otin 

other sister-in-law. - ' ' s 
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[Eleanor — entirely on her side of course, but Bertram 

; such a bad influence for Harold and so I told her that 

; think you ■would like her to take -possession of your 

before you’d had time to live in it yourself ! ! Best'd- 

children all at once -would have disturbed poor Mam- 

drove over with Frida the other day and tells me you mi 

ji should have liked a letter too, but you always spoil p 

■Boor little Frida looks very peaky. Much love from • ■ 

is always asking when yotC're coming home. Mama u 

Pm glad to say. „ _ . 

/ our affectionate sistt 

Hilda 


“ She might have told me a little more about t’ 
John murmured to himself. Then he began to di 
Ambles and to plant old-fashioned flowers along i 
red-brick garden walls. “ I shall be in time to see 
of the woods,” he thought. The Murmania ar , 
aspiration with a plunge, and several of the rumpled 
hurriedly from table to prostrate themselves for the 
voyage. John opened a fourth letter from England 


The Vicarage, 

Newton Candover, 
Hau ‘ 

My dearest John, 

I was so glad to get your letter, and so glad to I- 
success. Laurence says that if he were not a •vicar he 
to be a dramiatic author. In fact he’s writing a plu 
Biblical subject, hut he fears he will have trouble with 
as it takes a very broad view of Christianity. To- 
Laurence has recently become very broad ? He think, 
people like it, but unfortunately old Mrs. Paxton — y 
1 mean — the patroness of the liviiig — is so bigoted th- 
h&s had a great deal of trouble with her. Pm sorry 

■ dear little Frida is looking thin. : We think it’s the 
Nothing but rain. Ambles was looking beautiful wh 

■ over last week, but Harold is a little humf>Uovs_an 

not seem to see his faults. . Dear Mama wa ? 
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htur than F^c seen her jot ages. Frida sends such a 
to dearest Uncle John. She nemr stop talking about you. j 
sometimes get quite jealous for Laurence, ^ot really of couf c, 
because family affection is the foundation of civil life. Laurenc 
is out in the garden speaking to a man whose pig got into our 
conservatory this morning. Much loves 

T our loving sister , 

rejui. 


]o^n put die letter doivn witii a faint sigh ; Edith was his 
favourite sister, but he often wished that she had not marrieu 
a parson. Then he took up the last letter of the family 
packet, which was from his housekeeper in Church Row. 

36 Church Row, 
Hampstead, N.W. 

Dear Sir, 

7 his is to inform you with the present that every think is 
very well at your house and that Maud and Elsa is very well as 
it leaves me at present. fVe as heard nothink from Emily since 
she as gone down to Hambies your other house, and we hope which 
is Maui, Elsa and myself yon wont spend all your time out of 
London which is looking lovely at present with the leaves beginning 
to turn and all. If'ith dutiful respects from Maud, Elsa and self, .. 

I am. 

Tour obedient servant, 

Mary IF or folk. 

“ Dear old Mrs. Worfolkl She’s already quite jealoUs of 
Ambles . . . charming trait really, for after all it means she 
appreciates Church Row. Upon my soul, I feel a bit iealous 
of .-Vmbles myself.” 

John began to ponder the pleasant heights of Hampstead 
and to think of tire pale blue October sky and of the yellow 
leaves shuffling and slipping along the quiet alleys in the autumn 
wind ; to think, too, of his library window and of London 
spread out below in a refulgence of smoke and gold ; to think 
of the chtysanthemums in his little garden and of the sparrows’ 
durpmg m the wrginia-crccpcr that would soon be all aglow 
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like a well ,banked-up fire. against Hs coming. Five 
letters re?.ll7, ever7one of them full of good wishes 
affection ! The Murmanid swooped forward, and t 
faint tingle of glass and cutlery. John gathered up 
spondence to go on deck and bless the Atlantic foi 
pathway to home. As he rose from the table he ’ ^ 
^.say: 

^ “Yes, my dear thing, but IVe never been a pc 
I yet, and I don’t intend to start now.” 

The saloon was empty except for himself and L- 
opposite, the climax of whose conversation had • 
such a harsh fitness of comment upon the letters ’ 
;'''been reading. John was angry with himself for + 
easHy made upon the romantic shield he upheld a; 
\ onset ; he felt that he had somehow been led into 
where all his noblest sentiments had been massa> 
bells sounded upon the empty saloon with an ahui.- 
gravity ; and, when the two women passed out, 
%vithstanding the injured regard of his steward, .sat 
! and read right through the family letters from, a '*• 
point. The fact of it was that there had turned out 
' few currants in the cake, for the eating of which ’ 
pared himself with such wed-buttered bread. F^.v 
There was not a single one. unless Mrs. Worfolk’s 
to the idea of Ambles might be considered the gni. 
a currant. John rose at once when he had finished 
put them in his pocket, and foUowed the.unconEcii , 
of his. hearth on deck. He soon caught sight of 
where arm-in-arm they were pacing the sunlit stai 
. and apparently enjoying the gusty south-’vest w 
wondered how long it would be before he v.'as ^v- ■ 
opportunity to make their acquaintance, and tried 
his promenade so that he should always meet them • 
either aft or forward, but never amidships whe. 
. mulfied passengers reclined in critical contemplatjc 
■ feUow-traveders over the top of the last popu^ nov 
Some rnen, you knotv,” he told himself, 

' wad: with a mere remark about the weather. 
stop to consider if their company v/as welcome. 
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tHs type of woman seemed prey to bluffness and b 
if to display ber atmospheric charms she had need of 
■ landscape for a background. He found himself glibly 
of her as, a type ; but -ivith what type could she be 
Surely she was attracting him by being exceptional ra 
typical; and John soothed his alarmed celibacy by 
' that she appealed to him with ,a hint of virginal wisdi 
promised a perfect intercourse, if only their acquain 
could be achieved naturally, that is to say without 
suggestion of an ulterior object. &he had never ' hf 
relation yet^ and she did not intend to start being one 
course such a woman was sriU unmarried. But how 
avoided being a poor relation ? What was her worl 
was she coming home to England ? And who was 
panion ? He looked at the other woman who walk 
her "with a boyish slouch, w’ore gold pince-nez, and ba 
mouth, not naturally tight but one that had been 
by driving and riding. It was absurd to walk up and 
ever like this ; the acquaintance must be made iV 
■or not at aU ; it w'ould never do to hang round the 
for an opportunity of conversation. ' John decided > ■ 
a simple remark the next time he met them face to f 
when he arrived at the after end of the promenade- 
had vanished, and the embarrassing thought occurn 
that perhaps having divined his intention they 1 
pointedly snubbed him. He went to the rail, and * 
to v/atch the water undulating past ; a sudden g.i- 
his cap and took it out to sea. He clapped his han- 
to his head ; a fragrance of carnations breathed, upc 
v.-indy sunlight; a voice- behind him softly tr^’n i'' 
laughter murmured : 

“ I say, bad luck.” •- ., 

John commended his deerstalker to the care of all 
Oceanides and turned round ; it was quite easy afte 
he was glad that he had not thought of deliberate! 
his cap blow into the sea. 

“ Look, it’s actually floating like a boat,” she exdai 

“ Yes, it was shaped like a boat,” John said ; he was 
how absurd it was now to fancy that swftly v^uid , 
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,0 ,=T=r.d7 s>tMcd v,-iu. themsdves the/d acTO% |c- 
.ecd . - ycc% confound them . . . thej-’d bnng it ofi ! let, 
r.uer 2I!, I suppose in a way that without varntj' I might pre- 
sume they v:'Adi be rather interested to meet me. Because oi 
cour^'- there’s no doubt that people are interested in authors. 
But it’s no good ... I can’t do that . . . this is really one 
of tho'c moments when I feel as if I was still seventeen years 
old . . . shyness I suppose . . . yet the rest of my family 
aren’t shy.’’ 

■ This tool: John's thoughts back to his relations, but to a 
much less complacent point of view of them than before that 
maliciously apposite remark overheard in the saloon had lighted 

•Vup the group as abruptly and unbecomingly as a magnesium 
fl.i‘h. However inconsistent he might .ippe.nr, he was afraid 
: that he should be more critic.al of them in future. Ho began 
to long to t.sik over his aft.airs with that girl and, looking up at 
this moment, ho caught her eyes, wliich cither because the 

■ urather .ras so gusty or because he ivas so ready to hang 
/dcco.Mtions round a simple fact seemed to him like calm 

moorland pools, deep violet-brown pools in beathery solitudes. 
He.” complexion had the tc.xturc of a rose in November, the 
texture that gains .a r.are lucency from the greyness and moistuf e 
by which one might suppose it would be ruined. She was 
wtaring u co.at .and skirt of Harris tweed of .a shade of mistv 
grce:i, .and with her slim figure .and fine features she seemed a"t 
first glance not more than twenty. But John had not p.asscd 
her .another half-dozen times before he had decided that she 
v.a; .dmost a woman of thirty. He looked to see if she was 
y.'/r,rjnq a wedding-ring and w.as already cnougit Interested in 
her to be glad that she %v.as not. This relief was, of course, not 
at all due to any vision of himself in a more intimate rclation- 
rhip, but merely bcc.anse he w.as glad to find t’uat her per- 
soriniity of which he w.as by now more definitely .-..ware than 
of licr be.'iuty (well, not beauty, but charm, and yet perh.tps 
after .all lie was being too grudging in not awarding her positive 
beauty) tyould be lier own. There was something distinctlv 
mm.antic in this beautiful foiing woman of nearly thirty le-’/ 
ing her ow-n life unimpeded by a loud-voiced husband 0 ^ 
course the husband might have had a gentle voice, but usuall” 
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:tMs type of woman seemed a, prey to bluffness and b] 
•/if to display her atmospheric charms she had need of • 

• landscape for a background. He found himself glibly 

• of her as. a type ; but with what type could she be ■ 
Surely she was attracting him by being exceptional rat 
typical; and' John soothed his alarmed celibacy by 

, that she appealed to him with ,a hint of virginal wisdn 
■ promised a perfect inf ercourse, Tf only their acquain 

• could be achieved naturally, that is to say without 

; suggestion of an ulterior object, ^he had never' be-^ 

• r'elatio7i yet, and she did not intend to start being one 

- course such a woman was still unmarried. But how 
avoided being a poor relation ? What was her wi > 1 
was she coming home to England ? And who was 1 
panion ? He looked at the other woman who walk 
her with a boyish slouch, wore gold pince-nez, and ’ ? 
mouth, not naturally tight but one that had been i 
by driving and riding. It was absurd to walk up and 
ever like this ; the acquaintance must be made ■ < > 
•or not at all ; it would never do to hang round th" 
for an opportunity of conversation. ' John decided ' 
a simple remark the next time he met them face to 
when he arrived at the after end of the promenade- 
had vanished, and the embarrassing thought occuix 
that perhaps having divined his intention they 
pointedly snubbed him. He went to the rail, and 
to watch the water undulating past ; a sudden g' 
his cap and took it out to sea. He clapped his k-’n 
to his head ; a fragrance of carnations breathed, Uj. 
■wdndy sunlight ; a voice, behind him softly trem 
laughter murmured : 

“ I say, bad luck.” .. 

John commended his deerstalker to the care of all 
Oceanides and turned round : it was quite easy af 
he was glad that he had not thought of delibcj. L 
his cajj blow into the sea. 

“ Look, it’s actually floating like a Boat,” she pvri 
“ Yes, it was. shaped like a boat,” John said ; he w 
how absurd it was now to fancy that softly v ( isTn’ 
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Poor 

,, -.Ah 'to f '5^ s: 


'cd . . ■ 

2 {Jer all, 1 suppose in a w 


: ;Th;t'.dthout vanity I might pre- 

'^y “ , Because of 


2 {ter all, 1 £«PFf IV V Interested to meet me. Because oi 
lamc they :aa«W e ” people are interested in authors, 

course there s doubt tha^p ^ ^ ^ne 

hut It 5 no good . . . jerenteen years 

nroments tvhen I feel as U t 


suppose 


of those ' 

old . . . shyJioJS I 

To>,n>. thoughts back to his relations, but to a 
. Th-.s took John s thou n 

"'"l ViiSv "ppoSe mLrk overheard in the saloon had Ughted 

■ mahcioU) “Jf " , j unbecomingly as a magnesiu^ 

^coSent he might appear, he ..s afrard 

fht he Sould be more critical of them in future. He began 

to lore to talk over his affairs with that girl and, loohng up 
this moment, he caught her eyes, which eitlier because th , 
-ivcather .vas so gusty or because he^ was so ^e^dy to hang 
.-decorations round a simple fact seemed to him 

■ moorland pools, deep violet-brown pools m heathery solitude.. 
Her complc.xion had the texture of a rose m November, the 
texture that gains a rare lucency from the greyness and moisture 
bv uhich one might suppose It would be ruined. She was 
wc-iring a coat and skirt of Harris tweed of a shade Oa misty 

' green, .md with her slim figure and fine features she seemed at 
first glance not more than twenty. 'But John had not passed 
licr .-ir.otlier half-dozen times before he had decided that she 
was alniost a uoman of thirty. He looked to.sce if she was 

v. -'-.iting a wedding-ring and w.as already enough interested in 
her to be glad that she was not. This relief was, of course, not 
.at all d uc to any vision of himself in a more intimate reiation- 
fliip. but merely bec.ause he was glad to find that her per- 
sonality of v.liich he was by now more definitely aware than 
of her beauty (ucll, not beauty, but charm, and yet pcrh.rps 
after all he uas being too grudging in not awarding her positive 

bc. iuty) would be her own. There was something distinctly 
romantic in this beautiful fonng woman of nearly thirty lead- 
ing her own life unimpeded by a loud-voiced husband. Of 
coune the husband might have had a gentle voice, but usually 
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this type of woman seemed a^prey to bluffness and b 
if to display her atmospheric charins she had need of 
landscape for a background. He found himself glibly 
of her as. a type ; but with what type could she be ^ 
Surely she was attracting him by being exceptional ia.i 
typical; and' John soothed his alarmed celibacy by 
that she appealed to him wth a hint of virginal wisdc 
promised a perfect intercourse, if only their acquain; 
could be achieved naturally, that is to say without 
suggestion of an ulterior object. She had never bi.e 
relation yet^ and she did not intend to start being one / 
course such a woman was still unmarried. But how 
avoided being a poor relation ? What was her wor’ 
was she coming home to England ? And who was 
panion ? He looked at the other woman^ who walke 
her with a boyish slouch, wore gold pince-nez, and 1 a 
mouth, not naturally tight but one that had been 
by driving and riding. It was absurd to walk up and 
ever like this; the acquaintance must be made " ui 
•or not at all ; it would never do to hang round them 
for an opportunity of conversation. ' John decided to 
a simple remark the next time he met them face to fa 
when he arrived at the after end of the promenade • 
had vanished, and the embarrassing thought occurrf 
that, perhaps having divined his intention they b 
pointedly snubbed him. He went to the rail, and 
to watch the water undulating past ; a sudden gus 
his cap and took it out to sea. He clapped his hand 
to his head ; a fragrance of carnations breathed, upon 
windy sunhght ; a voice behind him softly tremulc 
laughter murmured : 

“ I say, bad luck.” •• ., 

John commended his deerstalker to the care of aU r! 
Oceanides and turned round : it was quite easy after 
he was glad that he had not thought of deliberately 
his cap blow into the sea. 

“ Look, it’s actually floating like a Boat,” she exc’ 

“ Yes, it was shaped like a boat,” John said ; he ■ 
how absurd it was now to fancy that svdftly vanis 
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tweed should only n . fow 
■ on a'liuman 


in:.rpro7nstc piece of concave twccQ snonna 
rcconds ago hacc been worn the other way round 

mustn't catch cold,” she added.' , ‘‘ Haveme yon 


nca.t. 

“ Rut you 
another cap i 


lolm did possess .another cap, one that just before he lelt 
En-lanci he h.-.d bought about dusk in the Burlinston Arcade, 


one that in the velvety bloom of a July evening had seemed 
svnriliv of summer skies and seas, but that in the ghire 


of the 


ij; dav had seemed more like the shreds of barbaric 

.•'.ttirc that arc brought back by travellers from exotic lands to 
be taken out of a gl.ts5 c.a?e and shown to visitors when the con- 
versation is-f]ncglng on Sunda}’ afternoons in the home coun- 
ties. Now if John's plays were full of fierce hues, if his novels 
•hi'd been sepia studies of realism which the public considered 
paififul .and the critics described .as p.ainstaking, his private life 
had been of ,a mild uniform pink, a pinkishness that recalled 
‘ .the cluastc hospitality of the best spare-bedroom. Never yei 
in tlint pink life had he let himself go to the extent of wearing 
a cap. wJiich, even if worn afloat by a coloured prize-fighter 
crossing the Ati.antic to defend or challenge supremacy, would 
have created an .amused consternation, but whicli on the head of 
a wcJi-Lny.vn rom.antic playwright must arouse at least dismar/ 
.and possibly p.ardc. \et this John (he had reached the point 
of regarding himself wkh objective surprise), the pinkishness of 
nhosclilc, thongli it might be a protest against cynicism and 
^ gloom, ams ctcrn.ally half-w.ay to a blush, went oS to his cabin 
’ nitii the intention of putting on that verv- cap. With himself 
lor a wliilc lie argued that something must be done to imprison 
the smell of c.ara.itions, that a bowler h.u would look absurd, 
tlmt lie really must not catch cold : but .all rlie time this John 
i.ticw perfectly well th.at wliat he rc.aliv w.mtecl uac to mvc •’ 
pmctical demonstration of his youth. This John did not care 
a d.arnn .about his success as a romantic pl.i)mTighr, but he did 
eaic .1 great deal that these two young women should vote him 
a smtabJe companion for the rest of the voy.age, 

! dot so bad,” he assured himself, when 

before the inirror lie tried ro judge the effect. “ I rather thinh 
better than the other one. Of course, if I had seen when I 
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Doiiglit it tiiar tiis ctecb -^/Vere'pnrr-Ie and not fc!s 
I shouldn't have bongkt it . . , bnt, bj Jove. I'r: 

I didn’t notice them. After alL I have a right t 
eccentric in nxf costume. What the deuce does :■ 
me if people do stare r Let them stare i I shall h-" 
the lot to feel seasici, anTvrar.” 

John vralhed deSantlj bach to the promenade 
several people vrho had not bothered to remari the rv- 
%rid man before now ashed who he was. and fo'lle.’- 
gress along the deck vrith the easilv interested 
transatlantic passenger. 

For the rest of the vojage John nev'er hue-/,- 
attention his entrance into the saloon alwajs evc-i" 
to his being the man who '.vote the nnusnai can or tt ■ 
the man '.vho had written ^he Fall of Baiylr/c ; n 
did he bother to make sure, for being fortined dnrm. 
of the vorage bj' the companv of hliss Doris Kan 
Miss Ida Merritt he thoronghlr enjoved himself. 

“ Now am I attributing to Miss Hamllron more « 
tiian she’s reailj got r ” he asked himself on the last 
the passage, a stormp night off the Irish coast, while h 
before the mirror in the creaking cabin; John svas ai ■ 
Ere most men with, cl?^r-cut proSlet to take advice 
refiecrion, and perhaps it '.vas his dramatic instinct 
Esuallv to tall: aioed to rh?^ lifelong friend. ” Have 
been too imp’ohive in this friendship r Have I r 7” 
question. I ccrtairjp told her a Lot about rnjuelf, 
she appreciated rnp conhdcnce. Yet suppose ths- 
rn ordznarv voang woman and goes gtirsipirig^ell j, 
rbont meeting me : I realiv must remember mat i tp " ^ ' 



tien with the help of sviiss Hamiltoo. — 



isin&ns .American statesmen. Sna^ar* 
quite impersonally" for her to fcc ■. 
^ten I come to tbrnb of iti • 
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Ikrlu’s tod for five daj5, and as tvith aE-the otliers the bait 

'"'joha's tnistnist in the prudence of his behaviour during the 
-ova- had been suddenly roused by the prospect of reachin^ 
■ liWtiool next day. The ivprd 


ment t It ^ ^ . r f t,* 

He undrc?<cd and got into his bunk ; the motion of 
and tl'.e continual opening and shutting of cabin doors aii the 
v.-av along the corridor kept him from sleep, and for a long time 
lie is V avvake while the delicious freedom of the seas was gradu- 
, ally enslaved by the sullen, prosaic, puritanical, Mpus tvord 
' ' LiWrpool. He had come dovin to his cabin, full of the es- 
■ hilaration of a last quick stroll up and down the spray-whipped 
deck ; he had come down from a long and pleasant talk all 
about liirascif where he and Miss Hamilton had sat in the lee 
of some part of a ship’s furniture the name of which he did . 
not know and did not like to ask — a long and pleasant talk, cosily 
wrapped in two rugs glistening faintly in the starlight with 
•' salty rime ; he Iiad come down from a successful elimination 
of bliss Merritt, his whole personality marinated in freedom, 
lie might say ; and now the mere thought of Liverpool was 
c.iotigh to disenchant him and to make him feel rather like a 
m.an tvho was recovering from a brilliant, a too brhliant 
revelation of himself provoked by champagne. He began to 
piece together tlie conversation and search for indiscretions, 
'fo begin with, he had ccrminly talked a great deal too much 
•about himself ; it w.as not dignified for a man in his position 
to be so prodigally frank with a young woman he had only 
known for five days. Suppose she had been laughing at him 
all the time i Suppose that even now she tvas laughing at him 
with Miss Merritt ? “ Good heavens, what an amount I told 
Her,” John gasped .aIou,d. “I even told her my real circu- 
ation w.-hcn I used to write novels, and I very nearly told her 
how much I made out of Ue Fali of Babvkn, though since 
that really jur a good deal, it wouldn’t have mattered so much. 
And what did I say about my family ? Well, perhaps that isn’t 
^ important But how much did I tell her of my scheme for 
joar, of ^rc f Wliy, she might have been my confidential 
secret.ary by the way I talked. My confidential secretary? 


notebook of Herbert Spencer. 
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And -vvliy .not r I am entitled to a secretary — ^in fat 
tion demands a secretary. Bnt would she accept 
Now don’t let me be impulsive.” 

■; John began to laugh- at himself for a quality in 
■ matter of fact he was if any thin g deficient. He of 
himself, but of course always without the l 
ill-nature, which is perhaps why he usually selectc 
characteristics for genial reproof, 'y - 

“ Impulsive dog,” he said to hiinself. “ Go to 
don’t forget that confidential secretaries aSoat and 
secretaries ashore are very difierent propositions, 
thought you were being jolly clever when you be 
rope-soled shoes to beep your balance on a slippCx^ 
ydii'bught to have bought a rope-soled cap to kee^ 
from slipping.” 

This seemed to him in the easy optimism that 
the borders of sleep an excellent joke, and he p- 
chuckle through the ivory gate. ^ . ■ ■ 

The next day John behaved helpfully and poll 
Customs, and -indeed continued to be helpful and 
his companions of the voyage were established ’■ 
Euston. He had carefrdiy written dovni the 
address with a view to calling on them one day, but 
he was writing the number of the sq^uare in 
thinHug about Ambles and trying to decide whett' 
mate a dash across London to Vv'aterloo on the 
catching the 9.5 pun. or spend-the night at his,hou:-‘ 
Row. - - ■'"•t • 

“ I think perhaps I’d better stay in town to-nign 
“ Good-bye. Most ddightful trip across — see you 
soon, I hope. You don’t advise me to try for trv 
asked once more anxiously. 

hliss Hamilton laughed from the depths or tne * 
.she iaushed, for the briefert moment Jonn felt 


breexe sweep through the railway starron. 

I recommend a good night's rest," she saib. 

So John’s last thought of her £ rnee 

woman : but, as he once agaiu told himseir, tee s' 
tary was absurd. Besides, did she even Imov/ er ^ 



'\rs': ^....I’oor Motions " • , 

Mcrritvs tod for avc daj5, and as aU-the others the bait 

"\ohn'" mistnist in the prudence of his behaviour during the 
vova^-e had been suddenly roused by ^ 

‘LiVc'rpool next day. The nurd j.psitive>.^deddis^«^^^^^^ 

meet; it was as anti-romantic as a notebooh of Herbert Spenc . 

lie undressed and got into his bunk ; the motion of 
and the continual opening and shutting of cabin doors all the 
way along the corridor kept him from sleep, and for a long time . 
he "lav awake while the delicious freedom of the seas was giadu- 
. r.liv enslaved by the sullen, prosaic, puritanical, bibqus word — 

' Liverpool, -He had come down to Ids cabin, full of the ex- 
’ hilrration of a last quick stroll up and down the spray-whipped 
deck ; he liad come down from a long and pleasant talk all’ 
about lumsclf where he and Miss Hamilton had sat in'the lee 
of some part of a ship^s furniture the name of which he did . 
not know and did not like to ask — % long and pleasant talk, cosUy 
wmpped in two rugs glistening faintly in the starlight with 
' salty rime ; he had come down from a successful elimination 
of Miss hlcrritt, his whole pcnomility marinated in freedom, 
ho might say ; and now the mere thought of Liverpool was 
enough to disenchant him and to make him feel rather like a 
man who was recovering from a brilliant, a too briUiant 
revelation of liimself provoked by champagne. He began to 
piece together the conversation and search for indiscretions. 
To begin with, he had certainly talked a great deal too much 
about himself ; it was not dignified for a man in his position 
to be so prodig.illy frank with a young woman he had only 
known for five days. Suppose she had been laughing at, him 
all tlic time ? Suppose tliat even now she w'as laughing at him 
with Miss h'lcrritt ? “ Good heavens, what an amount I told 
ner,” John gasped aloud. “I oven told her my real circu- 
ianon when I used to write novels, and I very nearly told her 
hewv much I made out of Ue Fall of Babylon, though since 
that really CTr a good deal, it wonMn’t have mattered so much. 
And whar did I say abont my famUy ? perhaps that isn’t 

lyTT'p f I ^=11 her of my scheme for 

J . of nrc? \Yh.y, sbe might have been my confidential 
b;- ,h= 1 My co„6d„,a “"1 
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And why not ? I am entitled to a secretary — ^in fai, 
tion demands a secretary. But would she accept su 
Now don’t let me be impulsive.” 

John began to laugh- at himself for a quality in 
‘matter of fact he was if anything deficient. He of 
/^aff himself, but of course always 'without the If 
•' ill-nature, which is perhaps why he usually selectef^ 
characteristics for genial^peproof. "-y -■> , 

“ Impulsive dog,” he said to liiniself. “ Go to 
don’t forget that confidential secretaries afloat and 
‘ secretaries ashore are very different propositions. 

' thought you were being jolly clever w'hen you br 
; rope-soled shoes to keep your balance on a slippex . 
you'biight to have bought a rope-soled cap to kee| 
from slipping.” 

This seemed to him in the easy optimism that j, ■ 
the borders of sleep an excellent joke, and he p 
chuckle through the ivory gate. •' ^ ' 

The next day John behaved htipfully and po^ 
Customs, and indeed continued to be helpful and 
his companions of the voyage were established i 
Euston. He had carefully written down the 
address with a view to calling on them one day, hi 
he was writing the number of the square in Ch‘ 
thinking about Ambles and trying to decide whetVi 
make_ a dash across London to Waterloo on . 
catching the 9.5 p.m; or spend. the night at his,hci. 
Row. ■" ".i.-i'-. 

“ I think perhaps I’d better stay in town to-nig 
“ Good-bye. Most delightful trip across— see yc 
soon, I hope. You don’t advise me, to try for ■ ' 
asked once more anxiously. 

Miss Haxnilton laughed from the depths of tL' 
'.she laughed, for the briefest moment John fel- 
£ breeze sweep through the railway station. 

“ I recommend a good night’s rest,”- she said. _ 

So John’s last thought of her was of a nice px 
woman ; but, as he once again tpld himself, thhii 
■ tary was absurd. Besides, did she even know sho 
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.^Icrrltt’s Tod'fot five dav?, and as rath aU the others the halt 

’ loVi’-' mhOTst in the prudence of his behaviour dunng 
-o-a-e had been suddenly roused by the prospect of reacimg 
■ Lh-c'^poo! next day. The word ppsitivel); e^ded dgfe 
ner.r • it wr.s .as anti-romantic as a notebook of Herbert Spencer. 
He undressed and got into Ids bunk; the motion of the sJup 
and the continual opening and shutting of cabin doors all the 
way alone the corridor kept him from sleep, and for a long time 
lie lr.y awake while the delicious freedom of the seas was gradu- 
ally enslaved by the sullen, prosaic, puritanical, l^qus word — 
•Liverpool. He had come down to his cabin, full of the ex- 

* hilarasion of a last quick stroll up and down the spray-whipped 
deck ; he luad come dorai from a long and pleasant talk all' 
about himself where he and Miss Hamilton had sat in the lee 
of some part of a ship’s furniture the name of which he did 
not know and did not like to ask — 3 . long and pleasant talk, cosily 
wrapped in two rugs glistening faintly in the starlight with 
sahy rime ; lie Jiad come down from a successful eliroination 

• of iMiss ^'Icrritt, his whole personality marinated in freedom, 
he might say ; and now tlie mere thought of Liverpool was 
e.nough to disenchant him and to make him feel rather like a 
man who was recovering from a brilliant, a too brilliant 
revelation of himself provoked by champagne. He began to 
rlccc together the conversation and search for indiscretions. 
To begin with, he h.ad certainly talked a great, deal too much 
about himself ; it was not dignified for a man in his position 
to be so prodigally frank with a young woman he had only 
kno^vn for five days. Suppose she had been laughing at, him 
a!! the time J Suppose that even now she was laughing at'him 
with Miss Merritt ? “ Good heavens, what an amount I told 
her,” John gasped aloud. “I even told her my real circu- 
ation when I used to rvrite novels, and I very nearly told her 

how much I made out of 7he Fall of Bahylon, though since 
that really CMS a good deal, ir wouldn’t have mattered so much 
And wh.ar did I say about my family ? Well, perhaps that isn’t 
W I*”' l’”"- ■““* did 1 ,dl hor of mysew foo 

J an of ^rc? TOiy, she might have been my confidential 
eccrctaiy- by the way I talked. My confidential secretary ? 
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And why not ? I am entitled to a secretary— in fa< • 
tion demands a secretary. But would she accept su' 
Now don’t let me be impulsive.” 

John began to laugh- at himself. for a quality in . 
matter of fact he was if anything deficient. He c x 
; ^afi himself, but of course always without the le 
• ill-nature, which is perhaps why he usually selected 
characteristics for genial reproof. ^ 

=' “ Impulsive dog,” he said to hirnself. “ Go to 
don’t forget that confidential secretaries afloat and 
T secretaries ashore are very different propositions. 

■ thought you were being jolly clever when you bi 

■ rope-soled shoes to keep your balance on a slippei y 
. you~ougiit to have bought a rope-soled cap to keep 
. from slipping.” 

This seemed to him in the easy optimism that 
the borders of sleep an excellent joke, and he p^ 
chuckle through the ivory gate, '• •' • 

The next day John behaved helpfully and poV 
Customs, and -indeed continued to be helpful and 
his companions of the voyage were established 
Euston. He had carefully written dov/n the 
address with a view to calling on them one day, b’l ■ 
he was writing the number of the square in Ch 
thinking about Ambles and trying to decide wheth 
make a dash across London to Waterloo on rh 
catching the 9.5 p.m. or spend-the night at his.hon 
Row. ■' ‘ 

-“ I think perhaps I’d better stay in town to-nig 
“ Good-bye. Most delightful trip across — see yc 
soon, I hope. You don’t advise me, to try for *' 
asked once more anxiously. 

, Miss Hamilton laughed from the depths of I'h. 

-she latrghed, for the briefest moment John fel 
breeze sweep through the railway station. 

“ I recommend a good night’s rest,” she said. 

So John’s last thought of her was of a nice 
■woman ; but, as he once again tpld himsellE, the i< 
tary was absurd. Besides, did she even know she 
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Mcrrht*s Tod for five da)^, and as ^vdth all the others the bait 

"lohn’s mistrust in the prudence of his behaviour during the 
-o-^c iiad been suddenly roused by the prospect of reaching 
' Liverpool nest day. The ivord'positiveljLesuded di^usion- 
mer.t ; it was as anti-romantic as a notebook of Herbert Spencer, 
lie undressed and got into iris bunk ; the motion of tmp 
and the continual opening and shutting of cabin doors all the 
vav along the corridor kept him from sleep, and for a long time 
he lay awake while the delicious freedom of the seas was gradu- 
ally enslaved by the sullen, prosaic, puritanical, l^pus word — 

' Liverpool. He had come down to his cabin, full of the ex- 
' hihration of .n last quick stroll up and down the spray-whipped 
deck ; lie liad come down from a long and pleasant talk all 
about himself where he and Miss Hamilton had sat in' the lee 
of some part of a ship’s furniture the name of which he did 
not know and did nor like to ask — 2. long and pleasant talk, cosUy 
. '.vrapped in two rugs glistening faintly in the starlight with 
sally rime ; he had come down from a successful clinunation 
of Miss Merritt, Ids whole penon.ality inarinated in freedom, 

, he might say ; and now the mere tliought of Liverpool was 
enough to disenchant him and to make him feel rather like a 
m.an who was recovering from a brilliant, a too brilliant 
revelation of himself provoked by champagne. He began to 
piece together the conversation and search for indiscretions. 
I o begin with, he had ccrt.iinly talked a great deal too much 
about himself ; it was not dignified for a man in his position 
to be so prodigally frank with a young woman he had only 
knorvn for five days. Suppose she had been laughing at him 
all the time f Suppose that even now she was laughing arhim 
y.ith Miss Merritt ? “ Good heavens, what an amount I told 
tier,” John gasped aloud. “ I even told her my real circu- 
lation when I nsed to write novels, and I very nearly told her 
how much I made out of n. Fall of Bahhn, though since 
mat really my a good deal, it wouldn’t have mattered so much. 
'\nd whar did I say about my family ? Well, perhaps that isn’t 

T’p f ^ ^ of my scheme for 

ar. of ^trcF Wlxy, she might have been my confidential 
ccretary by the way I taE'cd. Mt- - ^ 
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And why not ? l am entitled to a secretary — ^in fai 
tion demands a secretary. But would she accept o' 
Now don’t let me be impulsive.” [ 

John began to laugh- at himself. for a quality in 
; matter of fact he was if anything deficient. He of 
; ^aff himself, but of course always without the H 
ill-nature, which is perhaps why he usually selectei 
characteristics for genia^eproof. . 

“ Impulsive dog,” he said to hirnself. “ Go to 
, don’t forget that confidential secretaries afloat and 
■ secretaries ashore are very different propositions, 
bought you were being jolly clever when you bi 
; rope-soled shoes to keep your balance on a slipp..i_, 

, ydu'ought to have bought a rope-soled cap to kc^j. 

- from slipping.’’ 

This seemed to him in the easy optimism that pj. 
■■ the borders of sleep an excellent joke, and he pa- 
chuckle through the ivory gate, c- . • - 

The next day John behaved helpfully, and pob 
Customs, and -indeed continued to be helpful and 
his companions of the voyage were established ii 
Euston. He had carefully written down the 
address with a view to calling on them one day,'bu 
he was writing the number of the square in Ch'’ 
thinking about Ambles and trying to decide whe ' 
make a dash across London to Waterloo on th; 
catching the 9.5 p.m; or spend.the night at his,houc 
Row. --•'.•.A -y .-, ; - 

I think perhaps I’d better stay in town to-m‘-l 
“ Good-bye. Most delightful trip across — see yc ■ 
soon, I hope. You don’t advise me, to try for 
. asked once more anxiously. 

Miss Hamilton laughed from the depths of the 
- .she laughed, for the briefest moment John felt 
^ breeze sweep through the railway station. 

“ I recommend a good night’s rest,” she said. 

So John’s last thought of her was of a nice pra' 
woman ; but, as he once again tpld himself, the idr 
tary was absurd. Besides, did she even know shor^ 
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Merritt’s rod for five daj 5 , and as rrith aU the others the halt 

■ v'35 hliis Hamilton.” . , , . i ■ 

' Iohn-= mistrtist in the prudence of his behaviour dunng the 
-ova-e had been suddenly roused by the prospect of reaclmg 
- Liverpool nc.vt day. The wojd pojitivel}',e^ded disiEusioii- 
ment ; it w.is as anti-romantic as a notebook of Herbert Spencer. 
He undressed and got into his bunk ; the motion of the ship 
and the continual opening and shutting of cabin doors all the 
rav along the corridor kept him from sleep, and for a long time 
le 'l'v a-.vakc while the delicious freedom of the seas was gradu- 

, 1 i 1 11 ' 


\\ 

he I.“V SWilKC VrlUiC mu UUUUIUUS VA aavi- 

ally enslaved by the sullen, prosaic, puritanical, l^Qus word 

■ Liverpool. He had come down to his cabin, full of the ex- 
’ hileration of a last quick stroll up and down the spray-whipped 

deck ; he had come down from a long and pleasant talk all 
about himself where he and Miss Hamilton had sat in' the lee 
of some part of a ship’s furniture the name of which he did 
not know and did not lil;e to ask — ^a long and pleasant talk, cosily 
wrapped in nvo rugs glistening faintly in the starlight with 

■ r.nlty rime ; lie had come down from a successfuh elimination 
of bliss hlerritt, Ids whole pcnonality marinated in freedom, 
he might say ; and now tire mere thought of Liverpool was 
enough to disenchant 1 dm and to make him feel rather like a 
man who was recovering from a brilliant, a too brilliant 
rcy.-clation of himself provoked by champagne. He began to 
piece together the conversation and search for indiscretions, 
io begin with, he had certainly tabled a great, deal too much 
about himself; it was not dignified for a man in ids position 
to be so jwodigally frank with a young woman he had only 
known for five days. Suppose slie had been laughing at him 
ail the time ? Suppose that even now she was laughing at him 
with Miss Mcrntt r “ Good heavens, what an amount I told 
her, John gasped alou.d. “ I even told her my real circu- 
Ltton w-hen I used to write novels, and I very nearly told her 

A 1 " wouldn’t have mattered so much. 

And whar did I say about my famUy ? Well, perhaps that isn’t 
important. But how much did I tell her of my scheme for 
Joan of .'/re? Wiy, she might have been my confidential 
secretary by the way I talked. My confidential s^reSry ! 
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And why not ? l am entitled to a secretary — ^in fa 
tion demands a secretary. But would she accept s 
Now don’t let me be impulsive.” ^ 
i‘ John began to laugh- at himself, for a quality in 
matter of fact he was if anything deficient. He of 
.'(Aaff himself, but of course always 'without idie ’ 
ill-nature, which is perhaps why he usually selectei ■ 
characteristics for genial reproof, '■•-p-.- ' 

“ Impulsive dog,” he said to himself. “ Go to 
don’t forget that confidential secretaries afloat and 
- secretaries ashore are very different propositiotis. 

• thought you were being joUy clever when you be 

■ rope-soled^ shoes to keep your balance on a shpp-i, 

. yo'u'ought to have bought a rope-soled cap to kcc| 

• from slipping.’’ 

This seemed to him in the easy optimism that pi 
the borders of sleep an excellent joke, and he p^ 
chuckle through the ivory gate, o • 

The next day John behaived h^pfully and p^b' 
Customs, and -indeed continued to be helpful and 
his companions of the voyage were established 
Euston. He had carefully written down the 
address with a view to calling on them one day, bui 
he was writing the number of the square in Clm' 
thinking about Ambles and trying to decide wheth: 
make a dash across London to '\^^aterloo on the 
catching the 9.5 p.m'. or spend-the night at his,hous^ 
Row. ..-1 ’.I VI--'.-.'-'- ■ ■ 

“ I think perhaps I’d better stay in town to-nigb 
“ Good-bye. Most delightful trip across — see you 
soon, I hope. You don’t advise me, to try for 
. asked once more anxiously. 

Miss Hamilton laughed from the depths of the ■ 
:she laughed, for the briefest moment John felt 
;breeze sweep through the railway station. 

“ I recommend a good night’s rSt,” she said. 

So John’s last thought of her was of a nice prat 
woman ; but, as he once again tpld himself, the 
tary was absurd. Besides, did she even know shortl 
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“ Do vou know sliorthand f ” he turned round to shout as 
the taxi buzzed awaj ; he did not hear her answer, if answer 
there vras. 

“Of coune I can always write,” he decided, and without 
one sigh he busied himself with securing his otvn. taxi for 
Hampstead. 



Chapter Two 


I ’VE got too many caps, Mrs, Worfolk,” 
claimed next morning to his housekeeper, 
give this one avsray.” 

“ Yes, sir ? Who would you like it given to ? ” 

“ Oh, anybody, anybody. Tramps very often 
boots, don’t' they ? Some tramp might like it.” 

“ Would you have any erbjections if I give it to i 
sir ? ” 


“ None whatever.” ■ ‘ A 

“ It seems almost too perky for a tramp, sir ; an 
boy — well, he’s just at the age when they like 
theirselves a bit. He’s doing very well too. His - 
extremely satisfied with the way he’s doing. E.i.Lx- 
fied, his employers are.” 

“ I’m delighted to hear it.” 

“ Yes, sir. Well, it’s been some consolation t 
sister, I mean to say, after the way her husba 
hisself, and it’s to be hoped Herbert’ll take fair > ->■ 
me see, you will be having lunch at home I think ^ 
John winced : this was precisely what he would b 
by catching the 9.5 at Waterloo last night. 

“ I shan’t be in to lunch for a few days, Mrs. W' 
er — ^nor to dinner either as, a matter of fact. No 
be down in the country. I must see after things 
know,” he added with an attempt to suggest as 
possible a real anxiety about his ne-w house. 

“ The country, oh yes,” repeated Mrf , ^ 

John saw the beech-woods round Ambles blaste / 


keeper’s disapproval. 1 ^ 

“ You wouldn’t care to — er — come down an o 
round yourself, Mrs. Worfolk ? .My sister, M J 
“ Oh, I should prefer not to intrude m any -/> 
you insist, why, of course . . , --.interpose 

“ Oh, no, I don’t insist,” John hnrrJ . ^ 

• as::-:.' 
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“ \o sir. Well, V.-C shall aU have to get used to being left 

.alone nowadays, and that’s aU there is ton.” 

“ But I shall be bad in a few days, Mrs. orfod. I m 
Codnev at heart, you know. Just at first ... 

■ ■ 'Worfolk shook her head and wadded tragically to the 


coor. . . . ' 1 . • ” 

“ There’s nothing else you’ll be wanting this morning, sir r 

siic turned to ask in accents that seemed to convey forgiveness 
of her master in spite of cvcr)’thing. - 

“ Ko thank von, Mrs. Worfolk. Please send Maud up to 
help me pack. 'Good heavens,” he added to himself when Ins 
l.ousckccper had left the room, “ why shouldn’t I be allowed 
a countiy house ? I suppose the ne.vt thing is that James 
.and Beatrice and George and Eleanor uill all be oSended 
liecause I didn’t go tearing round to see them the moment I 
arrived. One’s relations never understand that after the pro- 
duction of a play one requires a little rest. Besides, I must get 
on witli my new play, I absolutely must." 

John’s tendency to abhor the vacuum of success w'as corrected 
. by the arrival of Maud the parlour-maid, whose statuesque 
anairoia and impersonal ne.atncss put something in it, Before 
leaving for America lie liad supplemented the rather hasty 
preliminary furnishing of his new house by ordering from his 
r.-dlor a variety of country costumes. These Maud, with 
feminine intuition superimposed on what she would have, 
cdled her ‘ understanding of valeting,’ at once produced for 
his visit to Ambles ; John in the prospect of half a dozen 
unworn pc.it-pcrfumed suits of tivecd flung behind him any 
lingering doubt about there being something m success, and 
with the recapture of Ids enthusiasm for avhat he called kjolly 
things ’ was an.rious that Maud should share in iti . • 

‘•Do you thinl: these new suits arc a success, Maud } ” he 
.asked, perhaps a little too boisterously. At any rate, the 
F-arlour-maid’s comprehension of valeting had apparently 
never been so avidely stretched, for a faint coralline blush 
tmted her avaien checks. 

„ " murmured with a slight 

stress upon the verb.* . >. ° 

John felt that he had trespassed too far upon the confines 
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of Maud’s humanity and retreated hurriedly. He 
liked to explain that his enquiry had merely bcc: 
into abstract esthetics and that he had not had 
tention of extracting her opinion about these &i 
but he felt that an attempt at explanation v/c 
her, and he hummed instead over a selection of * 
hums from flov/er to flower in a garden, careless of 
who close at hand is pottmg up plants. v‘ ' ' 

“ I will take these ties,” he announced on the 1 
A Fine Old English Gentleman. 

Maud noted them gravely. 

“ And I shall have a few boolss. Perhaps the. 
room for them ? ” 

“ There won’t be room for them not in your 1 
sir.” 

“ Oh, I know there won’t be room in that,” sa 
terlv. 
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“ There's the basket what we were going to use for the cat, 

No I 'hould prefer a brorvn paper parcel ” he decided. 

I, v.ouU te improper to. the bools out of tvhrd. A* 

' tr.ippin,g 3 of his Joan of Arc were to be manufactured to travel 

in n’h-lnC'in hospital for cats. ""'j ' 

John ieft hlaud to finish the packing and went downstairs ' 
to his librar}-. TJiis double-room of fine proportions was, as 
one mi'eht e.tpccc from the librari' of a popular writer, the core ^ 

the vcrit.ahle omphalos of the house ; with its fluted pdaS" 

ters, cream-coloured panels and cherub-haunted ceiling, the 
enpanse of citv and skj" visible from three sedate windows at 
the south end and tile glimpse of a busy Hampstead street 
caught from those facing north, not tq speak of the prisniatic 
rows of books, it svas a room worthy of art’s most remuneratiye 
triumphs, the nvrscq' of isspimtioD, and save for a sliglit.sug- 
1 gestion th.it the hluscs sometimes drank afternoon tea there 
.l.thc roorn of an 'indomitable bachelors When John stepped 
. upon the svrcjtlis.fibbohF.’and full-hlown roses of the thread- 
bare Aubusson rug that floated like gossamer upon a green, 
carpet of Axminstcr pile as soft as some historic lawn, he was 
.'sure that success .w-is not >_v.icuum; in his now optimistic' 
mood he lioped ultimately to receive from Ambles the land of 
congrandatory benediction that the library at Church Row 
ah'.uys bestowed upon his footsteps. Indeed, if he had not had 
such .an ambition for Ids countr}- house, he could scarcely .have 
endured to quit even for a week tliis libra^, where fires were 
burning in two grates and where the -smoke of his Partaga 
swung its l.izy hammocks upon the im'piertu'rbabie air. John 
possessed another libr.ir}- at Ambles, but' he' had not yet had 
leisure to do more than stock it hurriedly with the standard 
works that he fclr no country house should be without. His 
libnary in London was die outcome of historical research pre- 
pa r.a to ryro writing his romantic phnys ; and since all works of 
popu .ir historical interest arc bound with a much more lavish 
profusion of colour .-ind ornament even than the works of fiction 
to whidi they most nearly .approximate, John’s shelves ont- 

tiZf collection of armour than a collec- 

tion of books. I here ivere, of course, many books the insides 
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of -vvliich. were sufficiently valuable to excuse e, 
terior but none of, these occupied the line, vv^. 
after romance of exiled queens, confession ^after c 
morganatic wives, memoir after memoir from abcv 
^stairs, together with catchpenny alliterative g^r] 
rude regents and libidinous 'landgraves) flashed in 
superficiality of gilt and text. Th order to amass t. 
'material for a play about Joan of Arc the author did 
himself vdth original documents. He assumed, pei'' 
that a Camembert cheese is more palatable and cei 
portable than a herd of unmilked cows. To drama 
of Joan of Arc he took from his shelves Saints an 
the Fifteenth Century . . . but a catalogue is ■ 
enough that when the heap of volumes chosen stoi 
desk it glittered hke the Maid herself before, t; 
Orleans. 

“ After all,” as John had once pointed out in a’ 
exasperation to his brother James the critic, “ ' 
didn’t sit all day in the reading-room of the British 

An hour later the playwright equipped alike 
rambles and poetic excursions was sitting in a first 
partment of a London and South-Western railway 
hours after that he was sitting in the Wrottesford ! 
along between high hazel hedges of golden-brown. 

“ I shall have to see about getting a dog-cart,” he 
when after a five minutes’ struggle to let down *• 
with the aid of a strap that looked like an Anglican s 
succeeded in opening the door and nearly falling L." 
the lane. 

“ You have to let down the window he fore yo” 
said the driver reproachfully, trj’ing to hammer th 
window back into place and making such a noise ab 
/John could not bear to accentua/e by argument ■ 
that he was offering to this morning of exquisite 
• which earth seemed to be floating away into a wind 
like one of Jier ovm dead leaves. No, on such a me 
troversy was impossible, but he shotild certainly take 
steps to acquire a dog-cart. 

“ For it’s like being jolted in a badly made coffin,” 1 
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v,h'’r lie v.-as once more encased in the fij and, having left the 
hi-li road behind, was drimg under an awnue of sycamora 
tordered bv a small stream, the n-ater of vvbch avas stained to 
t!ic colour of sherr)' by the sunlight glomng donm through the 
arches of taivny leaves overhead. To John thh avenue always 
seemed the entrance to a vast park surrounding his country 
}iou?c ; It ^vas indeed an. almost unfrequented road, grass- 
CTOv.m in tlie centre and lively with rabbits during most of the 
dav, so that his imagination of ancestral approaches was easily 
stimulated, and he felt like a hgure in a painting by Matens 
Stone. It was luck}’ that John’s sanguine imagination could so 
oftc.n satisfy his ambition ; prosperous playivright though he 
was, he had not yet made nearly enough money to buy a real 
park. However, in his present character of an eighteerith- 
centurj’ squire he determined, should the film version of 
' F till of JSahlor, turn out successful, to buy a lawny meadow 
of twenty acres that would add much to the dignity and seclu- 
sion of Ambles, the boundaries of which at the back were now 
ovedooied by a herd of fierce Keriy' cows who occupied the 
meadow and during the summer had made John’s practice- 
shots with a brassy too much lil:e big-game shooting to he 
pleasant or safe. After about a mile the avenue came to an 
end rvherc a narrow cun-ed bridge sjfanned the stream, which 
now flowed away to the left along the'bottom of a densely 
wooded hillside. The fly crossed over with an impunity that 
wMs surprising in face of a printed warning that e.xtraordinar}’ 
vehicles should avoid this bridge, and began to climb the 
slope bv a wide diagonal track between bushes of holly, the 
pecn of which seemed vivid and glossy against the prev?.ilin" 
brown. The noise of the wheels rvas deadened by the hcavv 
drift of beech ]e.avcs, .and the stillness of this russet world 
except for the occasional scream of a j.ay or the flapping of 
disturbed pigeons demanded from John’s iEustrative fane- 

something more remote and Gothic than the eighteenth 
' tur}’. . ■ ' ■ “■■■' * 


cen- 


Malory,” he said to himself. “Absolute MaW It’s 
almost impossible not to believe that Sir Gawainc might nor 
come g.i]Ioping doivn rlirough this wood.” 

Eager to put himself still more deeply in accord with the 
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romantic atmosphere, John tried this time to opi ■ 
of the fly with the intention of walking meditativ 
hill in its wake ; the door remained fast ; but he \ 
open the window, or rather he broke it. 

“ Pve 'a jolly good mind to get a motor,” he 
savagely. 

Eveiy knight-errant’s horse in the neighbourhood 
the thought, and by the time John had reached the 
hill and emerged upon a wide stretch of common la. 
with ancient hawthorns in full crimson berry he v/as v 
in the present. For there on the other side of the 
flanked by shelving woods of oak and beech and 1 
rising downs on which a milky sky ruffled its breast h' 
swan lazily floating, stood Ambles, a solitary, d> 
Elizabethan house v/ithr dreaming chimney-stacks and 
mossy roofs and garden v/alis rising from the heaped 
of innumerable Michaelmas daisies. 

“ My house,” John murmured in a paroxj^sm of o* 

The noise of the approaching fly had drav/n f 
figures to the gate ; John, who had gratified affection, < 
and ostentation by sending a vdreless message from t 
mania, a telegram from Lh'crpool yesterday, and anot 
Euston last night to announce his tvnit arrival, had 
only himself to thank for perceiwng in the group + 
figure of his brother-in-law, the Reverend Lauren a; A 
He drove away the scarcely formed feeling of dep. - 
supposing that Edith couid not by herself have trun> 
barrel-shaped vicarage pony all the V/'zy horn l\er//y/r: 
to Ambles, and findinsr that the lett-liand de-or or me 




:£• rsz iz 


unezpecteciLr stisceptioie to tne prorrip 
alighted with such raniditv that not one or 
tions could have had any irr.preofion but tirat 
to greet them. The two «:,sters avert so com-ca: 
uumamen brotlievs smnmsive ad^a.i'-o 
ov'-'n ciHid to — 

half-war alons' the path to the front c-tor- 




avrich Grandmama (avhore rcominr j 
by a sudden is 


r.d OSS 


1% ti 


Xtl tv/t? ai- 

id from Loncona : 


\ 
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th-n he v.-as once more encased in the fly and, havmg left the 
hi-^h road behind, v.-ns driving under an avenue of sycamores 
bordered br a small stream, the water of which was stained to 
the colour of sherry by the sunlight glowing dowm through the 
arches of tawny leaves overhead. To John this avenue always 
seemed the entrance to a vast park surrounding his country 
house ; it was indeed an almost unfrequented road, grass- 
grovm’in the centre and lively with rabbits during most of the 
(iar, so that his imagination of ancestral approaches was easily 
stimulated, and he felt like a figure in a painting by Marcus^ 
Stone. It was lucky that John’s sanguine imagination could so 
often satisfy his ambition ; prosperous playivright though he 
was, he had not yet made nearly enough money to buy a real 
park. However, in his present character of an eighteenth- 
centuiy squire he determined, should the film version of ‘Ihe 
' Fall of liahylon turn out successful, to buy a lawny meadow 
of twenty acres that would add much to the dignity and seclu- 
sion of Ambles, the boundaries of which at the back w'crc now 
overlooked by a herd of fierce Kerrj’ cows who occupied the 
mcadoiv and during the summer had made John’s practice- 
shots with a brassy too much like big-game shooting to be 
pleasant or safe. After about a mile the avenue came to an 
end w-herc a narrow cun-cd bridge sjjanned the stream, which 
now- flowed away to the left along the bottom of a densely 
y.’oodcd hillside. The fly crossed over with an impunity that 
u'as surprising in face of a printed warning that extraordinaty 
vehicles should avoid this bridge, and began to climb the' 
slope by a wide diagonal track between bushes of holly, the 
tycen of which seemed vivid and glossy against the pfevailing 
arown. The noise of the wheels was deadened by the heavy 
infr of beech le.aves, and the stillness of this russet world 
weept for the occasional scream of a jay or the flapping of 
listurbcd pigeons demanded, from John’s illustrative fanc^' 

omctlung more remote and Gothic than the eighteenth cen- 
uiy. ’ ^ ' * 

“iUrioty,” he said to himself. “ Absolute Malory It’s 
most impossible not to believe that Sir Gawaine mf^ht not 
jme galloping down tlirough this wood.” ^ 

Eager to put HmscH still more' deeply in accord witl 
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romantic atmosphere, John tried this time to op ,i' 
of the fly with the intention, of walking meditadv 
hill ill its wake ; the door remained fast ; but he i. 
open the window, or rather he broke it. 

“ I’ve ' a jolly good mind to get a motor,” he 
savagely. 

Every knightrerrant’s horse in the neighbourhood 
the thought, and by the time John had reached the ■ 

, hill and emerged upon a wide stretch of cqrninon J-’i 
vith ancient hawthorns in full crimson berry he was v 
in. the present. For there on the other side of the 
flanked by shelving woods of oak and beech and 1 
rising downs on which a milky sky ruffled its breast 1 
■ swan lazily floating, stood Ambles, a solitary, d; 
Elizabethan house with dreaming chimney-stacks and 
mossy roofs and garden walls rising from the heaped 
of innumerable Michaelmas daisies. ’ ■■. , 


“ My house,” John murmured in a paroxj’-sm of o’ 
The noise of the approaching fly had drawn ■ 
figures to the gate ; John, who had gratified affection, ■ 
and ostentation by sending a wireless message from i 
mania, a telegram from Liverpool yesterday, and anc^ 
Euston last night to announce his swift arrival, had i 
only himself to thank for perceiving in the group ■ 
figure of his brother-in-law, the Reverend Laurence A 
He drove away the scarcely formed feeling of depx- 
supposing that Edith could not by herself have tjyr 
barrel-shaped vicarage pony all the way from Newton ‘ 
to Ambles, and finding that the left-hand door of *1^ 


unexpectedly susceptible to the prompting of its 
alighted with such rapidity that not one of his smili. 
tions could have had any impression but that he was h 
to greet them. The two sisters were so conscious of 
unmarried brother’s impulsive advance that each mo 
own child to responsive bounds so that they mighty ixx 
halLway along the path to the front door, in the harL-- > 
wlrich Grandmama (whose morning nap had been > 
by a sudden immersion in two shawls, and a rapid 
Emily, the maid from London, acting as lifekupy oi 
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billowy p„..g« .»a stairs ot the .U ho.s«) locledm fcrcaAIess 

“ How sfe you, mother ? What, another uesv cap . . ^ . 

Old Mrs. Touchwood patted her head com^acently; ■ ^ . 

‘= \Vc bought it at Thteadgalc’s in Galton. The nbbons are • 

the new hollyhock red.” , . , , , i j 

Delightful ! ” John c-rdaimed. “ And who helped you to 

chcDSc it ! Little Frida here ? ” ... 

“ Nobody kipsd me, Johnnie. Hilda accompamed me mto 
Galton ; but she wanted to buy a sardine-opener for the 

house.” _ , ■, 

John had not for a moment imagined that his mother had 
required any advice about a cap; but inasmuch as Frida, in: 
what W.1S intended to be a demonstrative welcome, prompted 
by her morlicr was rubbing her head against his ribs like a calf 
.against a fence, he had felt he ought to hook her to the conver- 
sation somehow. John’s concern about Frida tvas solved , by 
tliC others’ gathering round him for greetings. 

First Hilda oflcrcd her sallow cheek, patting while he kissed 
it her brotlicr on the back with one hand, and with the other 
manipulating Harold in such a way as to give John the im- 
pression th.at his nephew was being forced into his waistcoat 
pocket. 

“ He feels yart’rf Ids father now,” whispered Hilda with a 
look tliat w.is meant to express the tender resignation of widow- 
hood, but which only succeeded in suggesting a covetous 
maternity. John doubted if Harold felt anything but a desire 
to escape from being sandwiched between his mother’s crape 
.and Ids uncle s watch-cliain, and lie turned to embrace Edith, 
wiiosc cheeks soft and pink as a toy balloon were floating 
tremulously expectant upon the glinting autumn air. , 

<• A anxious about you,” Edith murmured. 

■ And Laurence has such a lot to talk over with you.” 

_ Jolin, with .•!_ slight sinldng that wxis not altogether due to 
Its being p.,st Ins usual luncheon hour, turned to be w'dcomcd 
by ins brothcr-in-law-. 

be,?! '’a handovers if he had not 

been a^taU and Iiandsomc man might have been mistaken for 
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smugness ; as it was, his personality enveloped 
a ceremonious dignity that was not less than archi 
except for his comparative youthfulness (he -was 
as'John) might well have been considered ai ’ 

Edith has been anxious about you. , Indeed, 
been anxious about you,” he -intoned, offering " 
brother-in-law, for whom the sweet damp ode <> 
became a whiff of pious women’s veils, while the 
ing gently down from the tulip tree in the midth 
lisped like the India-paper of prayer-books. 

“ I’ve got an air-gun, Uncle John,” ejaculated s 
having for some time been inhaling the necessary 
expelled the sentence in a burst as if he had b- ' 
himself. John hailed the announcement almost : 
reached him with the kind of relief witli which 
he had heard the number of the final hymn anno 
a, robin piping his delicate tune from the gardr 
welcome as birdsong in a churchyard had been 
on the Sundays handicapped by the litany. ^ ■ ' • 

. “ Would you like to see me shoot at something 
went on, hastily cramming his mouth with slugs. • 
“ Not now, dear,” said Hilda hastily. “ Uncle Jc- 
And don’t eat sweets just before lunch.” 

“ Well, it wouldn’t tire him to see me shoot at . 
And I’m not eating sv/eets. I’m getting ready to h 
“ Let the poor child shoot if he wants to,” U 


put in. '■ 

Harold beamed ferociously through his sper^"^- 
slug from his mouth, fitted it into the air-gun, ' and 


ing down two leaves from an espalier pear- 


applauded him, because everybody felt glad thff L- 

iLL . ’ c 


been a window or perhaps even himself ; the re 


tail contemptuously and flew away. 


And now I must go and get ready for 


who thought a second shot might be ' 

11 . 1 TT* 1 1 ^ 


moreover really hungry. His* bedroom 


pleasant rustic simplicity, but he decided ^ ' 


m : the atmosphere at<. present was too 

recommended country inn. 
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«■ Yes, it wants Uving in,” said John to Hmself; “ I shall 
put in a good month here and break the back of Joan of Arc. - 
mat slinls this, Unde John' ? » a senons ™iceat ks elbow 
iqmrcd. John started ; he had not observed Harold s scout- 

lic entrance. i. * -l.. 

“ mat sHn is that, my boy i he repeated in what he 

thought was the right tone of avuncular jocularity and looking 
down at Harold, who was examining with ^ppic intensity 
the dressing-case. That is the skin of a whi^dephant. 

“ But it’s brown,” Harold objected. ^ , _ 

John rashly decided to extend his facetiousness. ' ' 

“ Yes, well, ivhite dephants turn brown when they’re shot, 
just as lobsters turn red when they’re boiled.” 

“mo'shotitr” 

“ Oh, I don’t know — probably some friend of the gentleman 
who keeps the shop where I bought it.” 

“ men ? ” 

“ Well, I can’t exactly say tvhen — but probably about three 
years ago.” 

“ Father used to shoot elephants, didn’t he ? ” , . 

“ Yes, my boy, your father used to shoot elephants.” 

“ Perhaps he shot this one.” 

“ Perhaps he did.” 

“ Was he a friend of the gentleman who kept the shop where 
you bought it ? ” 

“ I shouldn’t bo surprised,” said John. 

” Wouldn’t yon ? ” retorted Harold sceptically. " My father 
was an asplorer. When Fm big Fm going to be an asplorer 
too ; but I sJian’t be friends with shopkeepers.” 

“ Confounded little snob,” John thought, and began to look 
lor his nailbrush, the address of whose palatial residence of 
pigshn only Maud knew. 

;; What arc you looking for, Unde John ? ” his nephew asked. 
i m looking for my nailbrnsli, Harold.” 
uTiy i ” 

“ To clean my nails.” 

'* Are they dirty f 
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line area t, Harold alBrmed in a lofty tone. Then afLi 
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a minute he.added : “ I thought perhaps you were 
the present you brought me from America.” 

John turned pale and made up his mind to creep 
after lunch into^the market-town of Galton and , , ' 
toyshop. It would be an infernal nuisance, but it 
right for omitting to bring presents either for his 
his niece. 

“ You’re too smart,” he said nervously to Harold, 
time will be after tea.” The sentence sounded co 
somehow, and he changed it to “ the time for pres, 
five o’clock.” 

“ Why ? ” Harold asked. 

John was saved from answering by a tap at the dc ■ 
by the entrance of Mrs. Gurtis. 

“ Oh, Harold’s with you ? ” she exclaimed, as if i 
most surprising juxtaposition in the world. 

“ Yes, Harold’s with nie,” John agreed. 

“ You mustn’t let him bother you, but he’s been 
forward to your arrival. When is Uncle cc ; 
asking.” 

“ Did he ask why I was coming ? ” 

Hilda looked at her brother blankly, and John rn 
mind to try that look on Harold some time. 

“ Have you got everything you want ? ” she asked • 

“ He hasn’t got his nailbrush,” said Harold. 

Hilda assumed an expression of exaggerated aL.. 

“ Oh dear, I hope it hasn’t' been lost.” 

No, no, no, it’ll turn *up in one of the glass bc**l 
just telling Harold that I haven’t really begun my ■ 
yet.” , . , _ 

■“ Uncle John’s brought me a present from Am " , 
proclaimed in accents of greedy pride. . 

Hilda seized her brother’s hand affectionately^ 

“ Now you oughtn’t to have done that. ^^It s sp^T 

It really is. Harold never expects pr^ents. . 

“ What a liar,” thought John. “ 
l am myself,” he supplemented, send off - 

that he must go into Galton after lun 
tant telegram to his agent. - . 
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" Yc$, it vrants iitiiig in,*’ said John to himself; “ I shall 
put in a good month here and break the back of Joan of Arc. 

■ ‘‘‘ \Vhat sHn is this, Unde John ? ’’ a serious Toice at his elbow 
enquired. John started ; he had not obserred Harold’s scout- 
like entrance. 

“ \^Tiat sHn is that, my boy ? ” he repeated in what he 
thought was the right tone of avuncular jocularity and looMhg 
down at Harold, who was examining with myopic intensity 
the dressing-case. “ That is the sHn of a white dephant.” 

“ But it’s brown,” Harold objected, 

John rashly decided to extend his facetipusness. 

“ Yes, well, white dephants turn brovm when they’re shot, 
just as lobsters turn red when they’re boiled.” 

“ I'i’ho shot it ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know — probably some friend of the gentleman 

■ who keeps the shop where I bought it.” 

“ men t ” 


-but probably about three 


*' T^'dl, I can’t exactly say when- 
ycars ago.” 

“ Father used to shoot elephants, didn’t he ? ” 

father used to shoot dephants.’l 
Perhaps he shot this one.” 

“ Perhaps he did.” 

you honght it gentleman who kept the shop where 

‘‘ I shouldn’t be surprised,” said John. 

was ^cepticaUy. “My father 

too • Lr r T V K ^ ™ to be an asplorer 

» pj "l' "r ? ” his nephew -sked 

nailbrush Harold.” ^ 

" To clean my nails.” 

Are they dirty r ” 
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a minute he.added : “ I thouglit perhaps you were 
the present you brought me from America.” 

John turned pale and made up his mind to creep 
after lunch into'the market-town of Galton and w- 
toyshop. It wordd be an infernal nuisance, but it : 
right for omitting to bring presents either for his 
his niece. 

“ You’re too smart,” he said nervously to Harold, 
time will be after tea.” The sentence sounded co 
somehow, and he changed it to “ the time for pres 
five o’clock.” 


“ Why ? ” Harold asked. 

John was saved from answering by a tap at the doi 
by the entrance of Mrs, Gurtis. ’• ii-t 

“ Oh, Harold’s with you ? ” she exclaimed, as if 
most surprising ju:d;aposition in the world. - ■ . , ’ 
“ Yes, Harold’s vsdth me,” John agreed. 

“ You mustn’t let him bother you, but he’s b,. 
forward, to your arrival. When is Uncle comin 
asking.” 

“ Did he ask why I was coming ? ” 

Hilda looked at her brother blankly, and John 
mind to try that look on Harold some time. 

“ Have you got everything you want ? ” she asked 
“ He hasn’t got his nailbrush,” said Harold. 
Hilda assumed an expression of exaggerated alai 
“ Oh dear, I hope it hasn’t been lost.” 

‘‘No, no, no, it’ll turn'up in one of the glass but 
just telling Harold that I haven’t really begun / 

yet-” / . 

“ Uncle John’s brought me a present from Amen> 


proclaimed in accents of greedy pride.- 

Hilda seized her brother’s hand affectionately, 

“ Now you oughtn’t to have done that. ^^It s 
It really is. Harold never expects presents. 

“ What a Har,” thought John. “ But not a bigg 
I am myself,” he supplemented, and 
that he must go into Galton aft ^ 
tant telegram to his £ 
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“ I \7Qnder . . Hilda began, but v.itb an arc|i iooic sne • 
paused and seemed to thrust aside temptation. 

‘ “ What r ” John wcaHp asked. ^ 

“WTir . - • bttt t’o, he might bore you by walbng too 
slcv.-lr. Harold.” she added seriously, “if Uncle Jo^ is hnd 
enough to take you into Galton with liim, ivillyou be a good 
boy .and leave your butterfly-net at home ! ” 

“ It I-msy take my air-gun,”--Harold agreed. 

John rapidly went over in his mind the vanous places where 
Harold might be successfully detained while he was in the toy- ^ 
shop, decided that the risk rvonld be too great, pulled himself- 
together, and declined the pleasure .of his nephew’s comparly 
on the ground that he must think over very carefully the 
phnasing of the telegram he had to send, a mental process, he 
,c.xplaificd. that Harold might distract. 

■ ■ “Another day, darling,” said Hilda consolingly. 

And then I'll be able to take my fishing-rod,” said Harold. 

“ He is so like Ids poor father,” Hilda murmured. 

John v.vs tidnking sympathetically of the distant Amazonian 
tribe tliat had murdered Daniel Curtis, when there was another 
rap at tisc door, and Frida craclding loudly in a clean pinafore 
c.ame in to say that the bell for lunch was just going to 
ring. 

“ Yes. dear,” said her aunt. “ Unde John knom already. 
Don't bother lum now. He’s tired after Ids journey. Come 
along, H.irold.” 

“ He can have my nailbrush if he likes,” Harold offered. 

“ Run, d.'.rling, and get it quickly then.” 

Harold rushed out of th.e room and could be heard hustling 
his cousin all down the corridor, evoking complaints of ‘ Don’t, 
H.yold, you rough boy, you're crumpling my frock.’ 

rj»e bell for lunch sounded gratefully at tids moment, and 
John without even wasldng his han^ hurried downstairs 
trj'ing to look like a hungry ogre, so an.vious v.-as he to avoid 
using Harold's n.ailbrush. 

The dining-room at Ambles was a long low room with a 
large open fireplace and panelled walls; from the window- 
.cats bundles of drying lavender competed pleasantly with the 
:mcil of hot kidney-beans upon the table, at die head of wliicli 
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■John took his righ tfu l place; opposite to him, p 
untouched pud^ng, sat Grandmama. Laurence 
without being in-vited. after standing up for a’moii- 
expression of, pained interrogation; Edith acco 
.'Words by making with her forefinger and ‘h m 
cruciform mcisio^n between two of the bones of h- 
inclined her head solemnly toward Frida in a mute 
to follow her mother’s example ; Harold flashed ’ '< 
. upon every dish in turn ; Emily’s waiting was 
of reunion coloured with human affection. 

“Well, Tm glad to-be back in England,” 
heartily. '' -V 

An encouraging murmur rippled round the tab 
relations. 

“ Are these French beans from our own garden ■ 
presently. i/' 

“ Scarlet-runners,” Hilda corrected. “ Yes, of 
never trouble- the greengrocer^- The frosts h •, 
Hght. ...” 

“ I haven’t got a bean left,” said Laurence. 

, . \ Johii nearly gave a visible jump;| there was 
. terribly suggestive in that simple horticultural dis- 

“ Our beans are quite over,” added Edith in 
voice of one who has tumbled upon a secret of 
j.’, had a habit of echoing many of her husband’s ■ 
this, though she seldom repeated them literally' 
J ■ not immediately. Sometimes indeed she wc < 

, ..Tong as half an hour before she reissued in th- 
V personal philosophic discovery or of an exegeti>. 
most casual remark of Laurence, a habit which li 
and embarrassed other people, who would 
Edith and mutter a hurried agreement or ash 
to be passed. ,, , 

. “ I remember,” said old Mrs. Touchwpo^j^^j^^^^^ 
a' favourite dish of poor Papa, though I ^7^ 
better.” 


“ I like peas,” Harold proclaimed. 

I like peas too,” cried Frida excite 


Frida,” said her father, 


i-nda exc'^— ^ a click 

■, puUing out ^ 
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■John took his rightful place; opposite to him, 
untouched pudding, sat Grandmama. Laurence, 
■without being iirvited, after standing up for a''mom 
expression of. pained interrogation; Edith accom 
fvyords by making with her forefinger and thumb 
cruciform incision between two of the bones of hei 
inclined her head solemnly toward Frida in a mute ^ 
to foUow her mother’s example; ; Harold flashed H 
. upon every dish in turn ; Emily’s waiting was d’lrin 
of reunion coloured with human affection. 

“ Weil, Tm glad to 'be back in England,” 
heartily. 

An encouraging murmur rippled round the tab 
relations, 

“ Are these French beans from our o'wn garden 
presently. i/' 

“ Scarlet-runners,” Hilda corrected. “ Yes, of 
never trouble the greengrocer,- The frosts 
light, ...” oAtV;-’ 

.. “ I haven’t got a bean left,” said La'urence. 
..t'John nearly gave a visible jump;! there ■.■•<■ 
terribly suggestive in that simple hortkultural die 
. “ Our beans are quite over,” added Edith in t’ 
voice of one who has tumbled upon a secret of 
■, had a habit of echoing many of her husband’s 
:• this, though she seldom repeated them liters' 
not immediately. Sometimes indeed she wo 
long as half an hour before she reissued in r’ 
personal philosophic discovery or of an exeger? 
most casual remark of Laurence, a habit which 
and embarrassed other people, who would lor 
Edith and mutter a hurried agreement or 
to be passed. 

. “ I remember,” said old Mrs. Touchwood, “ t 
a' favourite dish of poor Papa, thoiigh I myself 
better.” 

■“ I like peas,” Harold proclaimed. 

“ I like peas too,” cried Frida excitedly. 

“ Frida,” said her father, pulling out ■with a 
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Joliii took ins lighcnl place : opposite to Tiisn- . 
tmtondied pudding, sat Grandmama. Laurence 
rdtliout being invited, after standing up for a^mo^ 
espression of , pained interrogation ; Editii sn.- ■ 
yvords bv making vritb her forefinger and tbum 
ofidform incifion betvreen tvro of tbe bones of 
inciined her head sole mnl y tovrard Frida in a mute 
to foiiovT her mothers example ; Harold fiashed !>■ 
upon every dish in turn : Emily's vrairing was Ind, 
of reunion coloured mth human afiection. 

Ti ell, Tm glad to be back in England,” 
heartily- - '■ ') 

-An encouraging murmur rippled round the tab 
relations. 

“ Are these French beans from our own garden 
presently. 

“ Scarien-runners,” Hilda corrected. “ Yes, of 
never trouble the greengrocer.- The frosts ha 
Hght. '■ •--ar.:',.' 

, “ I haven't got a bean left,” said La'urence'. 
‘.'John nearly gave a visible jump : there was 
terribly suggestive in that simple horripultural dis> 

“ Our beans are quite over,'’ added Edith in ‘1 
voice of one who has tumbled upon a secret of • 
had a habit of echoing many of her husband’s j. 
this, thongh she seldom repeated them literall^> 
not immediately. Sometimes indeed she won 
long as half an hour before she reissued in the 
personal philosophic discovery or of an esegen 
most casual remark of Laurence, a habit which L 
and em'barrassed other people, who would look 
Edith and mutter a hurried agreement or ask j. 
to be passed. 

I remember,” said old Airs. Touchwood, “ tha 
a'favourite dish of poor Papa, though I myself al>w; 
better.” 

I like peas,” Harold proclaimed. 

“ I like peas too,” cried Frida excitediy. 

“ Frida,” said her father, pulling out with a cli' ‘ 
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John took his rightful place ; opposite to him, p 
untouched pudding, sat Grandmama. Laurence 
without being invited, after standing up for a^mi > > 
expression of, pained interrogation; Edith acci/i' 
words by making with her forefinger and th. Li 
cruciform incision between two of the bones of ’i-- 
inclined her head solemnly toward Frida in a mute 
to foUow her mother’s example ; Harold flashed ■ 
upon every dish in turn ; Emily’s waiting was di .b 
of reunion coloured with human affection. 

“ Well, I’m glad to be back in England,” 
heartily. ' 

An encouraging murmur rippled round the tal 
relations. 

“ Are these French beans from our own garden 
presently. t/' 

Scarle^runners,” BGIda corrected. Yes, of 
never trouble the greengrocer^ The frosts ha 
light. . . .” A-. 

, “ I haven’t got a bean left,” said Laurence. 

' v’Johri nearly gave a visible jump;! there 
terribly suggestive in that simple horticultural rli 
“ Our beans are quite over,” added Edith in 
voice of one who has tumbled upon a secret of > 
had., a habit of echoing many of her husband’s 
this, though she seldom repeated them literaE 
not immediately. Sometimes indeed she w’o 
long as half an hour before she reissued in th 
personal philosophic discovery or of an exegeth 
most casual remark of Laurence, a habit, which ’ 
and embarrassed other people, who would loi ’ 
Edith and mutter a hurried agreement or ask 
,to be passed. 

. “ I remember,” said old Mrs. Touchwood, “ tb: 
a favourite dish of poor Papa, though I inyself ^ ■ . 
better.” l 

■“ I like peas,” Harold proclaimed. , ' 

“ I like peas too,” cried Frida excitedly. 

“ Frida,” said her father, pulling out with a 
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“I wonder . . Hilda began, but with, an 'arch look she- 
paused and seemed to thrust aside temptation. 

“ l^Tiat ? ” John weakly asked. , •. v>. ■ 

“Why ... but no, he might bore you by.w'alking too 
slowly. Harold,” she added seriously, “ if Uncle John is kind 
enough to take you into Galton with him, ^^^ill•you be a good 
boy and leave your butterfly-net at home ? ” ' 

“ If I'-may take my air-gun, ’’-Harold agreed. ■ 

John rapidly went over in his mind the various places where 
Harold might be successfully detained while he was in the toy- 
shop, decided that the risk would be too great, pulled himself ’ 
together, and declined the pleasure of his ncphevi^s company 
on the ground that he must think over very carefully the 
phrasing of the telegram he had to send, a mental process, he 

• .explairicd, that Harold might distract. 

‘ “ Another day, darling,” said Hilda consolingly. 

• And then I’ll be able to take my fishing-rod,” said Harold. 
“ He is so like his poor father,” Hilda murmured. 

. • John was tliinking sympathetically of the distant Amazonian 
tribe that had murdered Daniel Curtis, when there was another 
tap at the door, and Frida crackling loudly in a clean pinafore 
came in to say that the bell for lunch was just going to 
■'■’'ring. 

“ Yes, dear,” said her aunt. “ Uncle John knows already, 
mn’t bother Irim now. He’s tired after his journey. Come 
. along, Harold.” 

“ He can liave my nailbrush if he likes,” Harold offered. 

. , “ Run, darling, and get it quickly then.” 

Harold rushed out of th.e room and could be heard hustling 
Ins cousin .aU down the corridor, evoking complaints of ‘ Don’t, 
Harold, you rough boy, you’re crumpling my frock.’ , 

"Die bell for lunch sounded gratefully at this moment, and 
John without even washing his hands hurried downstairs 
trying to look like a hungry ogre, so anxious v/as he to avoid 
using Harold’s nailbrush. 

The dining-room at Ambles was a long low room with a 
large open fireplace and panelled walls; from the window- 
■ scats bundles of drying lavender competed pleasantly with the 
smell of hot kidney-beans upon the table, at the head of which 
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John took his rightful place ; opposite to him, 1 
untouched pudding, sat Grandmama. Laurence, 
without being invited, after standing up for a-m* < > 
expression of. pained interrogation; Edith accmr' 
words by making with her forefinger and th > > 
L'ruciform incision between two of the bones of h 
inclined her head solemnly toward Frida in a mute 
to follow her mother’s example ; Harold 'flashed h" 
upon every dish in turn ; Emily’s waiting was dux'i 
of reunion coloured with human affection. 

“Well, Tm- glad ,to ;be back in England,” 
heartily. ' 

An encouraging murmur rippled round the .ta’^ 
relations. 

“ Are these French beans from our own garden 
presently. ' 

“ Scarlet-runners,” Hilda corrected. “ Yes, of ■ 
never trouble the greengrocer.- The frosts Ha 
Ught ” 

. “ I haven’t got a bean left,” said Laurence. 
'.'John nearly gave a visible jump ;j there w 
terribly suggestive in that simple horticultural dis- 

“ Our beans are quite over,” added Edith in ■' 
voice of one who has tumbled upon a secret of ■ 

. had a habit of echoing many of her husband’s 
•this, though she seldom repeated them literal! 

■ not immediately. Sometimes indeed she WC' 

. long as half an hour before she reissued in ’’b 
personal philosophic discovery or of an exegeti- 
most casual remark of Laurence, a habit which ’ 
and embarrassed other people, who would lock 
Edith and mutter a hurried agreement or ask 
to be passed. 

“ I remember,” said old Mrs. Touchwood. “ - 

a favourite dish of poor Papa, though I mpeif al 
better.” 

■“ I like peas,” Harold proclaimed. 

“ I like peas too,” cried Frida excitedly. 

“ Frida,” said her father, pulling out -iritk a 
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-graver tenor stops in his voice, “ we do not talk at table about 
■our likes and dislikes.” 

- Editb endorsed this opinion with a grave nod at Frida, or 
rather with a solemn inclination of the head as if she were 
bowing to an altar. 

“ But I like new potatoes best of all,” continued Harold. 
“ My gosh, all buttery ! ” , 

> Laurence screwed up his eyes in a disgusted vince, looked 
i-dovm his nose at his plate, and drew a shocked cork from Ins 
' throat. 

“ Hush,” said Hilda. “ Didn^f you hear what Uncle 
Laurence said, darling ? ” • 

She spoke as one speaks to children in church when the organ 
begins ; one felt that she was inspired by social tact rather 
•’than by any real reverence for the clergyman. 

■ “ Well, I do like new potatoes, and I like asparagus.” 

• Frida was just going to declare for asparagus too, when she 
.. -taught her father’s eye and choked. 

. ' •“ Evidently the vegetable that Frida likes best,” said John, 
.riding buoyantly upon the gale of Frida’s convulsions, “ is an 
artichoke.” 

It is perhaps lucky for professional comedians that judges and 
rich uncles rarely go on the stage ; their occupation might be 
'j'cven more arduous if they had to face such competitors. Any- 
way, John had enough success with his joke to feel much more 
hopeful of being able to find suitable presents in Galton for 
Harold and Frida ; and in the silence of cxliaustion that suc- 
ceeded the laughter he broke the new^ of his having to go into 
•town and despatch an urgent telegram that very afternoon, 
mentioning incidentally that he might see about a dog-cart, 
and of course at the same time a horse. Everybody applauded 
-his resolve e.vcept his brother-in-law, who looked distinctly 
put out, 

“ But you won’t be gone before I get back ? ” John 
^ - asked. 

Laurence and Edith exchanged glances fraught with the 
nnuttered solemnities of conjugal comprehension. 

“ Well, I had wanted to have a talk over things with you 
, . after lunch,” Laurence explained. “ In fact I have a good deal 
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to talk over, I should suggest driving you in to G" 
find it impossible to talk freely vphile driving. ”v 
old pony has been known to shy. Yes, indeed poox 
rose often shies.” 

John mentally blessed the aged animal’s youthful 
said to cover his relief that old maids were, often me 
than young ones. 

“ Why ? ” asked Harold. 

. . Everybody felt that Harold’s question was one 
not be answered. 


. You wouldn’t understand, darling,” said his mot 
the dining-room became tense^ with mystery. 

“Of course, if we could have dinner put foi, h, 
hour,” suggested Laurence, dragging the conversati. 
the slough of sex, “ we could avail ourselves of the rn 

“ Yes, you see,” Edith put in eagerly, “ it woi’ld 
dark with the moon.” 

Laurence knitted his brow at this, and his wife 1 a- 
add that an earlier dinner would bring Fridays bed->'. 
nearer to its normal hour. 

“ The point is that I have a great deal to talk c . 
John,” Laurence irritably explained, “ and that,” h 
as if he would have liked to add “ Frida’s bed-time < 
the devil,” but he swallowed the impious dedicai. 
crumbled his bread. 

Finally, notwithstanding that everybody felt very 
roast beef and scarlet-runners, it was deaded to dine a 
■ pastsix instead of half-past seven. m i 

“Poor Papa, I remember, ” said old Toeo, 

' always liked to dine at hah-past.tlue^ ^ a gave 


J4.UC etc iiaxj. ^ . , • 

nice long morning for Hs " ’^inThe ew 


after dinner before he opened , the jjjght 

Supper was generally cold unless he an letp 


which case we had soup.” ^ had arrived, 

- twentieth cf/f/ . y 


All were glad that , the twenneiu ‘ feeling 
they smiled sympathetically at ° j „-pon another a 
her anecdote had scored^arHt . rfeven • 

heing taken to the Great Exfi^hition ^ 
t'fi, which lasted right through tne — 
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it was tn^&and Harold did not feel inclined to lose a mouthfnl 
bv rasli interruptions. 

After lunch John was taken all over the house and aU round 
the garden and congratulated time after time upon the wisdom 
he had shotvn in buying Ambles : he was made to feel that 
property set him apart from other men even more definitely 
than dramatic success. 

“ Of course Daniel was famous in his way,” Hilda said. 

' “ But what did he leave me ? ” 

John, remembering the a year in the bank and the 
collection of stuffed humming-birds^at the pantechnicon, the 
importation of which to Ambles he was always dreading, felt 
tlnat Hilda was not being ungratefully rhetorical. 

“ And of course,” Laurence contributed, “ a vicar feels that 
. his glebe — the value of whichvby the %vay has just gone down 
_ another ^£2 an acre — is not his own.” 

' “ Yes, you sec,” Edith put in, “ if anything horrid happened 
to Laurence it would belong to the next vicar.” 

Again the glances of husband and wife played together in 
mid-air lil:e butterflies. 

“ And so,” Laurence went on, “ when you tell us that you 
hope to buy this twenty-acre field we all realize that in so doing 
you would most emphatically be consolidating your property.” 

“ Oil, I’m sure you’re wise to buy,” said Hilda weightily. 

“ It would make Ambles so much larger, wouldn’t it ? ” sug- 
gested Edith. “Twenty acres, you sec . . , well, really, I 
suppose twenty acres would be as big as from . . 

“Come, Edith,” said her husband. “Don’t worry poor-- 
John ■n'ith comparative areas— we are all looking at the twenty- 
acre field now.” 

The fierce little Kerry cows eyed the prospective owner 
peacefully, until Harold liit one of them with a slug from his 
air-gun, when they all began to career about the field, HcHng 
up their heels and waving their tails. 

Don’t do that, m'y boy,” John said crossly— for him very 
■ crossly. 

A short cut to Gabon lay across this field, which John, 
though even when they \Vcre quiet he never felt on really 
intimate terms tvith cows, had just decided to follow. 
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“ Darling, that’s sudi a cruel thing to do,” i I 
Ijted. “ The poor cow wasn’t hurtifig you.” 

■ “ It was looHng at me,” Harold protested. 

. “ There is a Ifegend about Frmcis o^Assisi, H 
uncle Laurence began, “ which will interest you 
same time . . 

“ Sorry to interrupt,” John broke in; “ but I must 
along. This telegram. . . . I’ll be back for tea. . . 

He hurried off, and when everybody called out 
him of the short cut across the twenty-acre field 
back cheerfully, as if he thought he was being w' 
walk ; but he took the loifg way round. 

It was a good five miles to Galton in the oppo<!i ■ 
from the road by which he had driven up that mO' 
on this fine autumn afternoon, ^oing down hill u- 
way through a foreground of golden woods with 
blue distances beyond, John enjoyed the walk, ar 
because even at the beginning of it he stopped om 
to think ho\v jolly it would be to see Miss Hamiltoi 
Merritt coming round the next bend in the road, 
he did not bother to include Miss Merritt, and T,.: 
covered his fancy so steadily fixed upon Miss H'>r 
he was forced to remind himself that Miss Hamilto: 
setting would demand a much higher standard o 
than Miss Hamilton on the promenade deck of the . 
Nevertheless, John continued to think of her ; and sc 
did her smnblance walk beside him and so exceptic 
was the afternoon for the season of the year that he 
strolled along the greater part of the way. At any 
he saw the tower of Galton church he was shocked t 
it was already four o’clock. 


Chapter Three 


r r~AHE selection of presents for children is never "easy, 

I because in order to extract real pleasure from the 
purchase it is necessary to • find something that 
exdtes the donor as much as it is likely to excite the recipient. 
In John’s case this difficulty %vas quadrupled by having to find 
toys TOth an American air about them, and on top of that by 
the narrowly restricted choice in ^e Galton shops. He felt 
that it would be ridiculous, even insulting, to produce for 
Frida as typical of New York’s luxurious catering for the young 
that doll, the roses of whose ghceks had withered in the sunlight 
of five Hampshire summers, and whose smile had failed to allure 
as little girls those who were now marriageable young women. 
Nor did he think that Harold would accept as wortlty' dt 
American enterprise those more conspicuous portions of a 
diminutive Uhlan’s uniform fastened to a dog’s-eared sheet 
of cardboard, the sword belonging to which was rusting in 
the scabbard and the gilt lancehead of which' no longer gave 
the least illusion of being metal. Finally, however, just as the 
clock was striking five he unearthed from a remote corner of 
the large ironmonger’s shop, to which he had turned in despair 
from the toys offered him by the two stationers, a toboggan — 
and not merely a toboggan, but-a Canadian toboggan stamped 
with the image of a Red Indian. 

“ It was ordered for a customer in 1895,” the ironmonger 
c.Tplaincd. “ There was heavy snow that year, you may 
remember.” . . r -,> 

If it had been ordered by Methuselah when he was still in 
his ’teens John would not have hesitated. 

“ Well, would you — er— wap it up,” he said, putting donm 
the money. 

“ Hadn’t the carrier better bring it, sir ? ” suggested the 
ironmonger. “ He’ll be going Wrottesford way to-morrow 
morning.” 

Obviously John could riot carry the toboggan five miles, but 
just as obviously he must get the toboggan back to Ambles 
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that night ; so he declined the carrier, and asked the ii; 
■to order him a fly while he made a last desperate 
, Frida’s present. In the end, with twilight fallir 
bought for his niece twenty-nine small china nri , 
the stationer assured him would enchant any hi1 ’ 
nine and eleven, though they were perhaps less likely 
to ages outside that period. A younger child, for 
might be tempted to put them in its mouth, even t 
them if not carefully watched, while an older child ■■ 
on them. Another advan^ge was that when the y 
for whom they were intended grew' out. of them, * 
be put away and revived to adorn her mantelpiece 
had reached an age to appreciate the possibilities of 
piece. John did not feel as happy about these 
did about the toboggan : there was not a single buff: 
them, and not one looked in the least distinctively . 
but the stationer was so reassuring and time was gi 
rapidly that he decided to risk the purchase. And r: 
they were deposited in a cardboard box among co 
they did not look so dull, and perhaps Frida would > 
ing how many there were before she unpacked t’ pm 

“ Better than a Nodli’s_Ark,” said John hopefully. 

“ Oh, yes, much better, sir. A much more suitab 
for a young lady. In fact Noah’s Arks are considci ■ 
for village treats, but they’re in very little demand ^ 
gentry nowadays.” 

When John was within a quarter of a mile from i 
told the driver of the fly to stop. Somehow he > 
into the house and up to his room with the tobogg ^ 
china animals ; it was after six, and the children • . 
been looking out for his return since flve. Perhaps 
would have gone home by now and he should not 
nocturnal apprehensions by dragging the toboggan 
twenty-acre field. Meanwhile, he shoidd, tell the A 
five minutes before driving slowly up to the house, b 
f ^ draw the scent and enable him with Emily’s help to 
room by the backstairs, unperceived.. A heavy mist b 
the meadow, and the paper wrapped round the 
which was just too wide to be carried under his arm b 
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folio, began to gcel'off in the dew with a swishing sohiid that 
would inevitably attract the curiosity of the cows, were they 
still at bxge ; moreover, several of the china animals were now 
chinking together and, John could not help feeling with some 
anxiety, probably cluppjng oS their noses. 

“ I must look like xa, broken-down Santa Claus %Mth ‘tms' 
vehicle,” he said to himself. “ Where’s the path got to now ? 

. I tvonder why people niggle so when they make a path f Hullo! 
What’s that?” _ • 

The munching of cattle was audible close at hand, a munch- 
ing that^vas sometimes interrupted’ by awful snorts. 

“ Perhaps it’s only the mist that makes them do that,” John 
tried to assure himself. “ It seems very imprudent to leave 
valuable cows out of doors on a damp night like this.” 

■There %vas a sound of heavy bodies moving suddenly in 
unison. ' ^ ■ • ■ ' 

“ They’ve heard me,” thought John hopelessly. “ I tvish 
. to goodness I knew something about cows. I really must get 
the subject up. Of course, they may be frightened of me. 
Good heavens, they’re all snorting now! Probably the best 
thing to do is to keep on calmly walking ; most animals arc 
susceptible to human indifference. What a little fool that 
ncpliew of mine was to shoot at them this afternoon. I’m 
hanged if he deserves his toboggan.” 

The lights of Arables stained the mist in. front ; John ran 
the last fifty yards, threw himself over the iron railings, and 
stood panting upon his own lawn. In the distance could be 
heard the confused thudding of hooves dying away toward 
th6 far end of the twenty-acre meadow. 

“ I evidently frightened them,” he decided. 

A few minutes later John was calling down from the landing 
outside^ his bedroom that it was time for presents. In the 
first brief moment of intoxication that had succeeded liis de- 
feat of the cattle he had seriously contemplated tobogganing 
dotvnstairs himself in order jo surprise the kids, as he put it. 
But witen he reached the head of the stairs,' they looked all 
wrong for such an experiment, and he walked the toboggan 
down, wliicb.Iamplight appeared to him a typical product of 
tlic bear-haunted mountains of Canada. 
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Everybody was waiting for him in the ‘ did 
everybody was flatteringly enthusiastic about the 
and seemed anxious to rnake it at^hqme in such 
roundings ; nobody failed to' point out to the lucl 
extreme kindness of his uncle in bringing back such a • 
present all- the way from America — ^ind[^d one 
impression that John must often have Ifad to wake uj. 
it in the night. 

, “ The trouble you must have taken,” Hilda ; '-<‘1 

“ Yes, I did take a good deal of trouble,” John 
After -all, so he had — a damned sight more trouble ^ 
one, there suspected. 

“When will it snow ? ” Harold asked. “ To-mi > ■ 
“ I hope not — I mean, it mighty” said John. He < 
up Harold’s spirits, -if only to balance Frida’s iTjui ■>' 
whose present he was beginning to feel very doubtful 
saw her eyes glittering tvith feverish anticipation wbi 
undoing the string. He hoped she would not faint c 
with disappointment when it was opened, and he too 
lid of the box TOth the kind of flourish to which wait" 
treat dish-covers when they desire to promote an 
among the guests. 

“ How sweet,” Edith murmured. 


Jolui looked gratefully at his sister ; if he had man. 
that night she would have inherited Ambles. 

a collection of small china animals,” said !• 
choosing a cat to set delicately upon the table for 
admiration. John wished he had not chosen the ■ 
; seemed to suffer with a tumour in the region of the 


■ disinclined in consequence to sit still. 

“ Yes, I was anxious to get her a Noah’s Ark,” John 
teered, seeming to suggest by his tone how appropi-"-*' 


a gift would have been to the atmosphere of a wcarage- 


they’ve practically given up making Noah’s Arts m 
and you set, these china animals will serve as toys no«, 1-^ 
on, when Frida is grown up, they’ll look jolly on 10 


piece. , Those that are not broken, o^, course, , 

TK oil aVtrkon 1-oI-nn oiit of ttcir UU.V 


The animals had all -been taken out 01 gthccotron- 
but a few paws and ears were still adliering 
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“ Frida is always very light on her toys,” Edith murmured 

with gentle pride. . , t i. -i 

Not likely to put them in her mouth, said John heartily. 

“ That was the only thing that made me hesitate when I first 
saw them in Fifth Avenne. But they don’t look quite so edible 
here.^^ 

*' Frida never puts anything in her mouth,” Edith generalized _ 
^Ttitnly. “ And she’s given up biting her nails since Uncle John 
came home, haven’t you, dear f ” 

“ That’s a good girl,” John applauded ; although he did 
not believe in Frida’s sudden cori^ncst of autophagy, he was 
' anxious to encourage her in every way at the moment. 

Yes, the gift-horses had shorvn off their paces better than 
he had expected, he decided- To be sure, Frida did not appear 
' beside herself with joy, but'at any rate she had not burst into 
tears — she had not thrust the present from her sight with 
loathing and begged to be taken home. And then Harold, 
who had been staring at the animals through lus glasses, like 
* the horrid little naturalist that he was, said : 

■ “ I’ve seen some animals like them in Mr. Goodman’s 


shop.” 

John hoped a blizzard would blow to-morrow, that Harold 
would toboggan recklessly down the steepest slope of the 
downs behind Ambles, and that he would hit an oak tree at 
the bottom and break his glasses. However, none of these 
dark thoughts obscured the remote brightness with wHch he 
■ answered : 


“ Really, Harold. Very likely. There is a considerable ex- 
portation of china animals from America nowadays. In fact 
I was very lucky to find any left in America.” 

“ Let’s go into Gabon to-morrow and look at Mr. Good- 
man’s animals,” Harold suggested. 

John had never supposed that one day he should feel grateful 
to lus brother-in-law ; but when the dinner-bell went at half- 
past six instead of half-past seven solely on liis account, John 
felt inclined to shake lum by the Iiand. Nor would he liave 
e\cr supposed that he sjiould one day welcome the prospect 
of one of Laurence’s long confidential talb. Yet when the 
ladies departed after dessert and Laurence took the chair next 
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to him as solemnly as if it were a faldstool, he encc ■ 
with a sniUe. 

“ We might have qnr little talk now,” and when 
cleared his throat John felt that the conversation 
opened as successfully as a local bazaar. Not merely 
smile encouragingly, but he actually \^nt so far as 
. his brother-in-law to go ahead. 

Laurence sighed, and poured himself out a seconi 
port. . 

. “ I find' myself in a position of considerable diffiv- 
announced, “ and should li&your advice.” 

John’s mind went rapidly to the balance in his ■ 
instead of to the treasure of worldly experience from 
might have drawn. 

“ Perhaps before we begin our ’little talk,” said 
“ it would be- as well if I were to remind you of so-i 
outstanding events and influences in my life. You 
be in a better position to give me the advice and '< 
the moral help, of which I stand in need — ^ah 
need.” 

“ He keeps calling it a little talk,” John thought, 
Jove, it’s lucky we did have dinner early. At this rate 
get back to his vicarage before cock-crow.” 

John was not deceived by his brother-in-law’s . ■ i 
of their talk, and he exchanged the trim Henry , 
already clipped for a very large Upman that would r. 
a good hour. 

“ Won’t you light up before you begin ? ” he asked, 
a. box of commonplace Murillos toward his brc^T' 
whose habit of biting off the end of a cigar, of letting ■ 
of continually knocking off the ash, of forgetting to 
the band till it was smouldering, and of playing misera 
tunes with it on the rim of a coffee-cup, in fact of doin 
thing with it except smoke it appreciatively, made it 
for John so far as Laurence was concerned to be genci- 
his cigars. ‘ 

“ I think you’ll find these not bad.’/-^ 17 t, 

This was true ; the Murillos were not actua y a 

“Thanks, I will avail myself of.yov ^ 
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back to what I was sapng,” Laurence went on, lighting liis cigar 
tvith as little expression of anticipated pleasure as might be 
discovered in the countenance of a lodging-house servant 
lighting a fire. “ I do not propose to occupy your time by- an 
account of any spiritual struggle; at the University.” ' - 
“ You ought to tvrit^^a novd,” said John cheerfully. 

Laurence looked puiUed. 

“■ I am now occupied tvith the writing of a play, but I’shall 
come to that presently. Novels, horvever ...” 

“ I was only joking,” said John. “ It would take too long 
to explain the joke. Sorry I interfujited you. Cigar gone out ? 
Don’t take another, ft doesn’t really matter how often those 
.MuriUos go out.” 

“ YTiere %vas I ? ” Laurence asked in a bewildered voice. 

“ You’d just left Oxford;'” John answered quickly. 

“ Ah yes, I was at Oxford. Well, as I was saying, I shall 
not detain you vith an account of my spiritual struggles there 
... I think I may almost nithout presumption refer to them’’ 
as my spiritual progress ... let it suffice that I found myself 

■ on the vigil of my ordination after a year at Cuddesdon Theo- 
logical College a convinced High Churchman. This must not 
be taken to mean that I belonged to the more advanced or 
what I should prefer to call the Italian party in the Church 
of Engl.and. I did not.” 

Laurence here paused and looked at John earnestly; since 
John had not the remotest idea wh-nt the Italian party meant 
and was anxious to avoid being told, he said in accents that 
sought to convey relief at hearing las brother-in-law’s personal 
contradiction of a charge that had for long been whispered 
against liim : 

“ Oh, you didn’t ? ” 

“ No, I did not. I was not prepared to go one jot or one 
tittle beyond the Five Points.” 

'' “ compass, you mean,” said John rvisely. “ Quite 

so.” . 

Then seeing that Laurence seemed rather indignant, he 
added quickly, “ Did I say the compass r How idiotic ! Of 

■ course, I meant the lawi^’ 

“ Tire Five Points are the Eastward Position . . .” 
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“ It -was tlie compass after all,” John thought, 
■fool I was to hedge.” 

“ The Mised Chalice; Lights, -\Vafer Bread and 
but not the ceremonial use of Incense.” 

“ And those are the FIto Points ? ” 

Laurence inclined his head. 

“ "VvTiich you were not prepared td%o beyond, 
said ? ” John gravely continued, flattering bi , c 
was re-established as an intelligent listener. 

, “ In adhering to these Five Points,” Laurence 
“ I found that I was able to, claim the support of a 
authoritative English divines. I need only men^i 
Ken and Bishop Andrewes for you to appreciate 
tion.” 

“ Eastward, I think you said,” John put in ; for ’• 
in-law had paused again, and he was evidently inten 
something. 

“ I perceive that you are not acquainted \\ith 
gences of opinion ’_that unhappily fexist in oui. 
Church.” 

“ Well, -to tell you the truth — and I know you’ll ; 
frankness—;! haven’t been to church since I was a L 
admitted. “ But I know I used to dislike the litany v 
and of course I had my favourite hymns — we most of 
and really I think that’s as far as I got. However, hb 
up the subject of religion very shortly. My next pla; 
udth Joan of Arc, and, as you may imagine, religii i 
important part in such a theme — a very important 
addition to the vision that Joan ■will have of St. K 
the first act, one of my chief unsympathetic chai- 
bishop. I hope I’m not hurting your feelings in t 
this, my dear fellow. Have another cigar, won’t 
think you’ve dipped the end of that one in the ■ Z- 

Laurence assured John bitterly that he had no x • 
particularly fond of bishops. “ In fact,” he went <" 
ha-ring a very painful discussion with the Bishop ox v 
at this moment, but I shall come to. that presently, 
am anxious, however, to impress upon you at this sta; 
little talk is the fact, that on 'the vigil of .my or^nati' 
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back to wbat I was Saying,” Laurence went on, lighting liis cigar 
with as little expression of anticipated pleasure as might be 
discovered in the countenance of a lodging-house servant 
lighting a fire. “ I do not propose to occupy your time by- an 
account of any spiritual struggles at the University.” 

“ You ought to writi;a novel,” said John cheerfully. . . 

Laurence looked puldcd. =>■ V"-'-- 

“ I am now occupied truth the writing of a play, but I 'shall 
come to that presently. Novels, however ...” • 

“ I was only joking,” said John. “ It would take too long 
to explain the joke. Sorry I intcrruj>ted you. Cigar gone out ? 
Don’t take another. It doesn’t really matter how often those 
.Murillos go out.” 

“ Where was I i ” Laurence asked in a bewildered voice.' 

“ You’d just left O.xford,'” John .answered quicldy. 

“ Ah yes, I was at O.xford. Well, as I was saying, I shall 
not detain you with .an account of my spiritual struggles there 
... I think I may almost without presumption refer to them 
as my spiritual progress ... let it suffice that I found myself 
on tile vigil of my ordination after a year at Cuddesdon Thco- 
logic.il College a convinced High Churchman. This must not 
be t.ikcn to mean that I belonged to the more advanced or 
what I should prefer to call the Italian party in the Church 
of England. I did not.” 

L.turcnce here paused and looked at John earnestly ; since 
John had not the remotest idea what the Italian party meant 
and was anxious to avoid being told, he s.iid in accents that 
sought to convey relief at hearing his brother-in-law’s personal 
contradiction of a charge that had for long been whispered 
against liim : 

“ Oh, you didn’t ? ” 

No, I did not. I w.is not prepared to go one jot or one 
tittle beyond the Five Points.” 

Q.C compass, you mean,” said John wisely, “ Quite 

CO.” 

Then seeing that Laurence seemed rather indignant, he 
added quickly, “ Did I say the compass f How idiotic ! Of 
• course, I meant the law.’’ 

“ TJie Five Points are the Eastward Position . . 


t 
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“ It =was tlie compass after all,” John thought, 
fool I was to hedge.” 

“ The Mixed Chalice; Lights, JVafer Bread and V 
but not the ceremonial use of Incense.” 

“ And those are the Fiv.e Points ? ” 

■ Laurence inclined his head. ^ 

“ Which you were not prepared t(J%o beyond, I 
said ? ” John gravely continued, flattering him^ "i 
was re-established as an intelligent listener. 

'.“In adhering to these Five Points,” Laurence 
“ I found that I was able claim the support of a < 
authoritative English divines. I need only menti 
Ken and Bishop Andrewes for you to appreciate 
tion.” 

“ Eastward, I think you said,” John put in ; for h 
in-law had paused again, and he was evidently in . : 
something, 

“ I perceive that you are not acquainted nith 
gences of opinion 'J:hat unhappily exist in oi 
Church.” ^ 

“ Well, to teU you -the truth — ^and Lknow you’ 
frankness— I haven’t been to church since I was a 

X 

admitted. “ But I know I used to dislike the litany 
and of course I had my favourite hymns — ^we most i 
and really I think that’s as far as I got. However, 
up the subject of religion very shortly. My next p 
with Joan of Arc, and, as you may imagine, reUg 
important part in such a theme — a very importa. 
addition to the vision that Joan MU have of St 
the first act, one of my chief unsympathetic rh 
bishop. I hope I’m not hurting your feelings "■ 
this, my dear feUow. Have another cigar, 
think you’ve dipped the end of that one in the cu_ 

Laurence assured John bitterly that he had no 
particularly fond of bishops. “ In fact,” he i'- 
having a very painful discussion with the Bishop 
at this moment, but I shaU come to. that prespn 
am anxious, however, to impress upon you at n’ 
little talk is the fact, that on 'the Hgil of my or^ 
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arrived at a definite theory of what I could and coiald not 
not accept. 'Well, 1 was ordained deacon by the Bishop of 
St. AibaM and licensed to a curacy in Plaistow— cne of the 
. poorest districts in the East end of London. There I worked 
for tfiree years, and it was there that fourteen years ago I first ■ 

met Edith.” •• . 

“ Yes, I seem to remember. WasnY she working at a girls 
club or something ? I know I always thought that, there must 
' be a secondary attraction.” 

“At that time my financial position was not such as to 
warrant my embarking upon matrimony. Moreover, I had 
in a moment of what I should ‘how call boyish exaltation 
registered a vow of perpetual celibacy. Editli, however, with 
that devotion which neither then nor at any crisis since has 
failed mfc e.xprcsscd her willingness to consent to an indefinite 
engagement, and I remember with gratitnde that it was just 
this consent of hers that was the means of widening the nar- 
row — ah — ^the all too narrow path wliich at that time I was 
.trc.iding in religion. My \icar and I had a painful dispute 
Over some insignificant doctri: al point ; I felt bound to resign 
my cunicy, and take anothc; under a man who could appre- 
ciate and allow for my speculative temperament. I became 
curate to St. Thomas's, Kci fington, and had hopes of ultim- 
, ately being preferred to a Kting. I realized in fact that the 
, .East End was a cul-d^sac for a young and — ^if I may so describe 
> myself without being misunderstood — ^ambitious curate. For 
three years I remained at St. Thomas's and obtained a con- 
sider.tble reputation as a preacher. You may or may not 
■ remember that some Advent Addresses of mine were reprinted 
in one of the more tolerant religious weeklies and obtained 
what I do not hesitate to call the honour of being singled out 
for malicious abuse by tlxc'Chincb Times. Eleven years ago 
my dear father died and by leaving me an independence of 
■; £4^7 “ yc-'ir enabled me not merely to niurry Edith, hut very 

‘soon afterwards to accept the living of Newton Candover. 
I- will not detain you with the hisiorj' of my financial losses, 
wiiich I hope I have alwSj’s welcomed in the true'spirir.of 
resignation. Let it suffice that within a few years owing to 
• my o.wn misplaced charity and some bad advice from a relmivc 
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of mine on the Stock Exchange my private incc . 
^152, while at the same time the grocs incoii 
Candover from ^£298 sank to the abominably Ic 
of ^loz — a serious reflection, I think you will a,^ 
shocking financial system, of our national Civ 
surprise you, my dear- John, to learn that auclt bl. 
not only did not cast me down into ti'utatc of spi 
and intellectual ztio^hy, but that they actually ]. 
of inciting me to still greater efforts,” 

John had been fumbling with his cheque book 
. ence began to talk about his income ; but the une. 
of the narrative quietened him, and the Upniru 

Wftll. 



“ But I don’t think I’m a very good person to talk to about 
these abstruse theological difficulties,”- John protested. I 
really haven’t considered the question. I know of course to 
what you refer, but I think this is essentially an occasion for 
professional advice.” 

“ I do not ask for .advice upon my beliefs,” Laurence 
explained. “ I recognize that nobody is able to do anything 
for them except myself. I^Tiat I want you to do is to let 
"Edith, myself, and little Frida stay with you at Ambles — of 
course we should be paying guests and you could use our pony 
and trap and any of the vicarage furniture that you thought 
suitable— until it has been decided whether l am likely or not 
to have any success as a dramatist. I do not ask you to under- 
- take the Quixotic task of trying to obtain a public representa- 
.tion of my play about the, apostle Thomas. I know that 
'■biblical sub)ects are forbidden by the Lord Chamberlain — 
■' surely a monstrous piece of flunkeyism. But I have many 
other ideas for plays, and I’m convinced that you will sym- 
■ pathize with' my anxiety to be able to w’ork undisturbed and, 
'if I may say so, in close propinquity to another playwright 
• 'vrho is already famous.” 

“ But why do you want to leave your own ticarage?” 
John 'nearly groaned. 

“ My dear fellow, owing to what I can only call the poisonous 
behaviour!! of Mrs. Paxton, my patron, to whom while srill a 
curate at St. Thomas’s, Kensington, I gave an abundance of 
spiritual consolation when she suffered the loss of her husband, 
owing as I say to her poisonous behaviour following upon a 
trifling quarrel about some alterations, I.made in the fabric of 
my church without consulting her, I have been subjected to 
ceaseless inquisition and persecution. There has been an 
outciy in the more bigoted religious press about my doctrine, 
and in short I have thought it best and most dignified to, 
resign my living. I am therefore, to use a colloquialism— ah 
—at a loose, end.” ’■ 

•“ And Edith \ ” John asked. 

“My poor wife still clings with feminine loyalty to those' 
?P??-etiqns to faith from which I have cut myself free. In most 
things, she is at one with mej^but I have steadily resisted the 
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temptation to intrude upon the sanctity of ' ■ 
beliefs. She sees my point of view. Of her . 
only speak with gratitude. But she is still an oh 
believer. And indeed I am glad, for I should not h 
of her tossed upon the stormy seas of doubt and exp 
— ^ah — hnrn ca nes of speculation that? surge thrc 

“ And when do you want to rhove in to Ambles % 
Well, if it would be convenient, we should ■ ■ 
gradually to-morrow. I have informed the Bishop 
— ah — ^be out in a fortnight.” 

“ But what about Hilda ? ” John asked doubtfn 
is really looking after Ambles for me, you know.” 

“ while we have been having our little talk in 
room Edith has been having her little talk with li 
drawing-room, and I think I hear them coming no- 

John looked up quickly to see the effect of that i 
talk, and determined to avoid for that night at leas 
in the nature of little talks with anybody. 

“ Laurence dear,” said Edith rmldly, “ isn’t it ih 
going ? ” 

John knew that not Hilda herself coidd have ph' 
aptly what she was feeling ; ’Ee was sure that in L 
it was indeed 'high time that Edith and Laui 
going. 

Laurence went over to the window and pulled 
curtains to examine the moon. 


“ Yes, my dear, I think we might have Primrose 
Where is Frida ? ” 

“ She is watching Harold arrange the animals 
gave her. They are playing at visiting the Natur" 
Museum.” 


John was aware that he had not yet expressed Hs c ,v 
ness for the Armitage family to move into Ambles , 
equally aware that Hilda was trying to 
questioning and indignant glance and that 
referred the decision to her. At . 

bring himself to exalt Hilda above Edith w o ‘ 

■] and he was bound to admit the favounte 
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“ But I don’t think I’m a very good person to talk to about 
these abstruse theological difficulties,”- John protested. “I 
really haven’t considered the question. I know of course to 
what you refer, but I think this is essentially an occasion for 
professional advice.” 

“ I dp not ask for .advice upon my beliefs,” Laurence 
ejqilaine'd. “ I recognizh that nobody is able' to do anytliing 
for them except myself. Mffiat I want you to do is to let 
'Edith, mysdf, and little Eiida stay with you at Ambles— of 
course we should be paying guests and you could use our pony 
and trap and any of the vicarage furniture that you thought 
suitable— until it has been decided whether I am likely or not 
to -have any success as a dramatist. I do not ask you to under- 
take the Quixotic task of trying to obtain a public representa- 
tion of my play about the apostle Thomas. I know that 
•biblical subjects are forbidden by the Lord Chamberlain — 
" ‘surely a monstrous piece of flunkepsm. But I have many 
other ideas for plays, and I’m convinced that you will sym- 

■ pathizc with my anxiety to be able to work undisturbed and, 
if I may say so, in close propinquity to another playwright 

■ wlio is already famous.” " -v ^ 

“ But why do you want to leave your own vicarage ?- ” 
John nearly groaned. 

“ My dear fellow, owing to whaf I can only call the poisonous 
behavioursof Mrs. Paxton, my patron, to whom while still a 
curate at St. Thomas’s, Kensington, I gave an abundance of 
spiritual consolation when she suffered the loss of her husband, 
ovting r.s I say to her poisonous behaviour following upon a 
trifling quarrel about some altemtions I^made in the fabric of 
TTiy church without consulting her, I have been subjected to 
ceaseless inquisition and persecution. There has been an 
outcry in the more bigoted religious press about my doctrine, 
and in short I have thought it best and most dignified to 
resign my living. I am therefore, to use a colloquialism— ^-ah 
—at a .loose end.” j ’ ■ ■■ ' .- • 

And Edith ?” John asked. ‘ - • • 

My poor vrife still clings with feminine loyalty to those 
accretions to faith from which I have cut myself free. In most 

■ things. she is at one with me, but I have steadilv rC-sistpH tho 
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temptation to intrude upon the sanctity o£ ■ 
beliefs. She sees my point of view. Of her symp 
only speak with gratitude. But she is still an oL 
believer. And indeed I am glad, for I should not 1 

■ of her tossed upon the stormy seas of jdoubt and ca; 

: — ah — ^^mcan^^of speculation that^surge throu^ 
brain.” '--4 'u-'O 

“ And when do you want to rhove in to Ambles 1 
Well, if it would be convenient, we should ■ 
gradually to-morrow. I have informed the Bishop 
— ah — ^be out in a fortnight.” 

“ But what about Hilda ? ” John asked doubtf’i 
is really looking after Ambles for me, you know.” 

“ while we have been having our little talk in 
room Edith has been having her little talk with ■ 
drawing-room, and I think I hear them coming no 

John looked up quickly to see the effect of that 
talk, and determined to avoid for that night at 1 
in the nature of little talks with anybody. 

“ Laurence dear,” said Edith mildly, “ isn’t it ti . 
going ? ” 

John knew that not Hilda herself could have p^ 
aptly what she was feeling ; "' he was sure that in 
it was indeed ’high time that Edith and .. 
going. 

Laurence went over to the window and pulls- 
curtains to examine the moon. 

“ Yes, my dear, I think we might have Ptimros> 
Where is Frida ? ” 

“ She is watching Harold arrange the animals 
gave her. They are playing at visiting the NaL" 
Museum.” 

John was aware that he had not yet expressed his ■ 
ness for the Armitage family to move into Amb’ 
equally aware that Hilda was trying to catch his 
questioning and indignant glance and that he f 

, referred the decision to her. At the same time I 

■ bring himself to exalt Hilda above Edith who was t 

■ and he was bound to admit the favourite of his f 
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' should be her pilot. That Laurence wouldibe included in his 
ibencficcnce was cpTtainlp a flaw in the emerald of Hs bounty, 

. '/.•a 'fly in the ambpr’of his self-satisfaction ; but after all so. long , ■ 
" as Edith was secure and happy such blemishes were hardly 
• perceptible. He ought to think Hmself lucky that he was in a . 
/ position to help his relations ; the power of doing kind actidris . 

■; was surely the greatest privilege accorded to the successful 
man. And what right had Hilda to object ? Good gracious, . 
as if she herself were not dependent enough upon him ! But , 
there had always been -visible in Hilda this wretched spirit of 
competition. It had been in just the same spirit that she had 
married Daniel Curtis ; she had not been able to endure her 
„ ' younger sister’s engagement to the tall handsome curape and had 
. - snatched at the middle-aged explorer in order to be married 
’ simultaneously and secure the best wedding-presents for her- 
• self. But what had Daniel Curtis seen in Hilda ? What had 
that myopic and taciturn man found in Hilda to gladden a 
' , ■ ■ short visit to England between Ids life on the Orinoco and his 
<■ ; intended life at the back of the uncharted Amazons ? And 
had his short experience of her made him so reckless that noth- 
ing but Ids spectacles were found by the rescuers ? What mad 
impulse to perpetuate his name beyond the numerous beetles, 
flowers, monkeys, and butterflies to which it was already 
attached by many learned societies had led him to bequeath 
Harold to humanity ? Was not his collection of humming- 
birds enough ? 

“ I’m really very glad that Edith is coming to Arables,” 
John murmured, “ Very glad indeed. It will serv'e Hilda 
right.”^ He began to wonder if he actually disliked Hilda and 
to realize that he had never really forgi-ven her for refusing 
to be interested in Ids first published story. How well he 
remembered that occasion — ^twenty years ago almost to a day. 

It had been a dreary November in the time when London 
rc.ally did have fogs, and when the sense of his father’s ap- 
proaching death had added to the general gloom. James had 
been acting as his father’s partner for more than a year and had 
already nprly ruined the practice by his inexperience and want 
■ ■ '.. xoi affability. George and himself were both in city ofiices— 

_ ' George in wool, himself in dog-biscuits. George did not seem 
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tx3 mind the sonl-destroying' existence and was^full c 
ambition ; but himself had loathed it and cared f 
but literature. How he had pleaded with that dry 
whose cynical tormented face on its pillow sm--i 
cigarj^ash' even n6>v vividly haunted his memory but 
old man had refused- him the least temporary help 
•actuaUy chuckled with delight amidst all his pain at th 
of hew- Iris family would have to work for a living 
should mercifully be dead. Was it surprising, when 
ing he had found at the office a communication f ri i ■ 
cate of provincial papers to inform him of his sto 
accepted, that he should have arrived home in *•1 
of hope and enthusiasm ? And then he had been 
whispering voices and the news of his father’s death, 
he had been shocked and grieved, even disappoint- 
was too late to announce his success to the old > 
had not been able to resist telling Hilda, a gawky, 
girl of eighteen, that his story had been taken.'Tle < ■ 
her expression in that befogged gaslight even now , ' 
7sion of utter lack of interest faintly coloured with 
^^his own bad taste. Then he had gone upstairs to see 1 
who was bathed in tears,' though she had been warn 
six months ago that her husband might die at any 
He had ventured after a few formal words of ..y 
lighten the burden of her grief by taking the • auspii 
munication from his pocket, where it had been era 
vously betv/een his fingers, and reading it to her. 
certain that she would be interested because she • . 
reader of stories and must surely derive a gr"" I" 
from the contemplation of her own son as an authoi 
was evidently too much overcome by the insisr'^n. 
and by the prospect of monetary difficulties in the i ■ 
to grasp what he was telling her ; it had struck 
had actually never realised that the stories she enj 
written by men and women any more than it >■ 
struck another person that advertisements were all 
human beings with their own histories of love and 
“ You mustn’t neglect your office-work, Johnie,” 
she had said. “ We shall want every halfpeo^ 
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P.ipa is gone. James docs his best, but the patients were more 

used to Papa.” , 

After these two rebuffs John had not felt inchned to break 
liis good news to James who would be sure to sneer, or /to. 
George who would only laugh ; so he had wandered upstairs 
to the old schoolroom, where he had found Edith sitting by 
a dull fire and dissuading little Hugh from throvring ‘ coals 
at the cat. As soon as he had told Edith what had hap- 
'.pened she had made a hero of him and ever afterwards 
'.treated him with admiration as well as affection. Had 
she nob prophesied even that he would be another Dickens ? 
That was something like sisterly love, and he. had volun- 
teered to read her the original rough copy, which not- 
tnthstanding Hugh’s wliining interruptions she had enjoyed 
as much as he had enjoyed it liimseLf. Certainly Edith must 
come to Ambles ; twenty years were not enough to obliterate 
the memory of that warm-hearted girl of fifteen and of her 
welcome praise. 

But Hugh ? UTat malign spirit had brought Hugh to his 
• riiind at a moment when he was already just faintly disturbed 
by the prospect of his rehitions’ increasing demands upon Ids 
attention ? Hugli was only twenty-seven now and much too 
> conspicuously for his own good the youngest of the family ; 
like all cliildren that arrive unexpectedly after a long interval 
lie liad seemed the pledge of his parents’ renewed youth on 
the very threshold of old age, and had been spoilt even by his 
• cros.s-grained old father in consequence : as for his mother, 
though it was out of her power to spoil him extravagantly with 
money, she gave him all that she did not spend on caps for 
herself, John determined to make enquiries about Hugh 
jto-morrow. Not another penny should he have from him, 
inot another farthing. If he could not live on what he earned 
in the office of Stephen Crutyhlcy who had accepted the 
■ pung spcndtlirift out of regard for their lifelong friendship, 
if he could not become a decent well-behaved architect, why 
he could starve. Not another penny . . , and the rest of his 
relations agreed with John on this point, for if to him Hugh was 
a skeleton in the family cupboard, to them he was a skeleton 
at the family fe,ast. 
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John expelled from his mind all misgivings i 
hoped it -would be a fine day to-morrow so that he ■ 
look round the garden and see what plants w^n^ 
jtried to remember the name of an ornamental shi ■ 
^mended by Miss Hamilton, turned over on his side, 
Jto sleep. 
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E AKLY next morning John dreamt that he was bu}dng 
calico in an immense shop and that in a dreamliie 
inconsequence the people there, customers and shop 
len alike, were abruptly seized with a frenzy of destruction sc 
iolent that they began to tear up all the material upon tthicl 
hey could lay their hands ; indeed, so loud was the noisi 
tf rent cloth that John woke np tvith the sound of it still it 
lis cars. Gradually it was borne in upon a brain wrestliuj 
wth actuality that the noise might have emanated from thi 
lirection of a small casement looking easnvard into thi 
garden across a steep penthouse whidt ran dotvn to wuthin twi 
fcet of the ground. Although the noise had stopped som: 
time before John had precisely located its whereabouts am 
re.aby before he was perfectly convinced that he was awake, h 
jumped out of bed and hurried across the chilly boards t' 
asccrt.ain if after all it had only been a relic of his dream. N 
active cause was visible ; but the ntoss, the stonecrop, and th 
tiles upon the penthouse had been, .dawed from top to bottor 
as if fay some mighty cat, and John for a brief instant savoure 
that elated perplexity which often occurs to heroes in th 
opening paragraphs of a sensational novel. 

“ It’s a very old house,” he thought hopefully, and began t 
degrade his reason to a condition of sycophantic _credulit] 
“ And of course anytlung like a ghost at seven o’clock in th 
morning is rare — r'ery rare. The evidence would be unassai 
able. . , 

After w.rdying to the manxUous for a while, he sought 
natur.al explanation of the phenomenon and honestly tried nt 
to want it to prove inexplicable. The noise began again ovc: 
head ; a fleeting object darkened the casement like the stvi: 
passage of a bird and struck the penthouse below ; tlrere was 
slow grinding shriek, a clatter of broken tiles and leaden piping 
then a small figure stuck all over with feiithers emerged fro; 
the herbaceous border and smiled up at him. 
j heavens, my boy, what in creation are you trying i 
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“ I’m learning to toboggan, Uncle John.” 

“ But didn’t I explain to you that tobogganing - 
carried out after a heavy snowfall ? 

“ Well, -it hasn’t snowed yet,” Harold pointed 
offended voice. 

, Listen to me. If it snows for a month without 
you’re never to toboggan down a roof. What’s ’ 
having all those jolly hills at the back of the house if 
use them ? ” 

John spoke as if he had brought back the hills frc 
at the same time as he was supposed to have brough 
toboggan. 

“ There’s a river too,” Harold observed. 

“ You can’t toboggan down a river — ^unless of c< < 
frozen over.” 

“ I don’t want to toboggan down the river, but 
Canadian canoe for the river I could wait for the ^ 
easily.” 

John after a brief vision of a canoe being towed 
Atlantic by the Murmania felt that he was being su 
the lawless exactions of a brigand, ■ but could think t 
more hovel in the way of defiance than : 

“ Go away now and be a good boy.” 

“ Can’t I . . .” Harold began. 

“ No, you can’t. If those cliickens’ feathers . . 

“ They’re pigeons’ feathers,” his nephew correct. 

“ If those feathers stuck in your hair are >• 
convey an impression that you’re a Red Indian 
and ■ sit in your wigwam till breakfast and smokt 
of peace.” 

“Mother said I wasn’t to smoke till I was twenL 

“ Not literally, you young ass. Why, good Tea v 
young days such an allusion to Mayne Reid w'ould 
eagerly taken up by any boy.” 

Something was going wrong with this conversaric ■ 
and he added lamely : 

“ Anjnvay, go away now'.” 

“ But Unde John, I . . .” 

“ Don’t Unde John me. I don’t feel lil:e an 
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E 'ARLY next morning John dreamt that he was bujing ■ 
r; calico in an immense shop and that in a dreamlike. , 
^ inconsequence the people there, customers and shop- 
men alike, were abruptly seized witli a frenzy of destruction so 
violent that they began to tear up all the material upon which 
they could lay their hands; indeed, so loud was the noise 
of rent cloth that John woke up with the sound of it stiU^ in 
Ids cars. Gradually it was borne in upon a brain wrestling _ . 
u-ith actuality that the noise might have emanated from the 
du-ection of a small casement looking eastward into the 
garden across a steep penthouse whicli ran down to within two 
feet of the ground. Although the noise had stopped some 
time before John had precisely located its whereabouts and 
really before he was perfectly convinced that he was awake, he 
jumped out of bed and hurried across the chilly boards to 
•ascertain if after all it had only been a relic of his dream. No 
active cause was visible; but the inoss, the stonecrop, and the 
tiles upon the penthouse had been- clawed from top to bottom ^ - 
as if by some mighty cat, and John for a brief instant sayoured h-- 
that elated perple.xity which often occurs to heroes in the', , 
opening paragraphs of a sensational novel. 

“ It's a very old house,” he thought hopefully, and began to 
degrade his reason to a condition of sycophantic _credulitj*. 

“ And of course anything like a ghost at seven o’clock in the 
morning is rare — ^very rare. The evidence would be unassail- 
able. , . 

After toadying to the marvellous for a while, he sought a 
r..atural explanation of the phenomenon and honestly tried not 
to w.ant it to prove inexplicable. The noise began again over- 
head ; a fleeting object darkened the casement like the swift 
passage of a bird and struck the penthouse below ; there was a 
slow grinding shriek, a clatter of broken tiles and leaden piping ; 
then a small figure stuck all over with feathers emerged froni 
the herbaceous border and smiled up at him. 

Good heavens, my boy, what in creation are you trying to 
do r. ” John shouted sternly. 
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“ I’m learning to toboggan, Uncle John.” 

“ But didn’t I explain to -you that tobogganing ( 
carried out after a heavy snowfall ? 

“ Well, it hasn’t snowed yet,” Harold pointed 
offended voice. 

, Listen to me. If it snows for a month without 
you’re never to toboggan dowm a roof. What’s 
ha\dng aU those jolly hills at the back of the house if 
use them ? ” 

John spoke as if he had brought back the hiUs frc ■ 
at the same time as he" was supposed to have bro^gb 
toboggan. 

“ There’s a river too,” Harold observed. 

“ You can’t toboggan down a river — ^unless of coui 
frozen over.” 

“ I don’t want to toboggan down the river, but " i 
Canadian canoe for the river I could wait for the cn 
easily.” " 

John after a brief vision of a canoe being towed a 
Atlantic by the Murmam'a felt that he was being subj 
the lawless exactions of a brigand, but could think of 
more novel in the way of defiance than : 

“ Go away now and be a good boy.” 

“ Can’t I . . .” Harold began. 

“No, you can’t. If those chickens’ feathers . . .’ 

“ They’re pigeons’ feathers,” his nephew corrected 

“If those feathers stuck in your hair are intej 
convey an impression that you’re a Red Indian ^ 
and sit in your wigwam till breakfast and smoke, .r 
of peace.” 

“ Mother said I wasn’t to smoke till I was tw’cnty oi 

“ Not literally, you young ass. IVhy, 
young days such an allusion to Mayne R^id , - , , 

eagerly taken up by any boy.” _ ' Joh 

Something was going wrong with this co 
and he added lamely : 

“ Anvwav. eo awav now'” 
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morning. Suppose I’d been shaving when you started that 
fool’s game ? I might have cut my head ofi.” ^ 

“ But, Uncle John, I’ve left my spectacles on one of the 
chimnep. hlother said that whenever I was playing a rough 
game I was to rate off my spectacles first.” 

“ You’ll have to do without your spectacles, that’s aU. The 
gardener will get them for you after breakfast. Anyway, a 
Red Indian chief in spectacles in unnatural,” 

“ Well, I’m not a Red Indian any longer.” 

“ You can’t chop and change like that. You’ll have to be a 
Red Indian now till after breakfast. Don’t argue any more, 
because I’m standing here in bare feet. Go and do some weeding 
in the garden. You’ve pulled up all the plants on the roof.” 

“ I can’t read without my spectacles.” 

“Weed, not read ! ” 

“Well, I can’t weed either. I can’t do anything ^without 
my spectacles.” 

“ Then go away and do nothing.” 

V^ Harold shuffled off disconsolately, and John rang for his 
shaving water. 

At breakfast Hilda asked an.tiously after her son’s where- 
abouts; and John, the last vestige of whose irritation had 
vanished in the smell of fried bacon and eg^, related the 
story' of the rooming’s escapade as a good joke, 

“ But he can’t see anytliing without his spectacles,” Hilda 
cjclaimcd. 

“Oh, he’ll find his V'ay to the breakfast t.able all right,” 
John prophesied. 

“ These bachelors,” murmured Hilda turning to her mother 
with a wry little laugh. “ Hark I isn’t that Harold calling ? ” 
“ No, no, no, it’s the pigeons,” John laughed. “ They’re 
.probably fretting for their feathers.” 

; “ It’s to be hoped,” said old Mrs. Touchwood, “ that he’s 

,;not fallen into the w'cU by leaving off his spectacles like this. 
’ I net Cl could abide wells. And I hate to think of people leaving 
; things off suddenly. Ifs always a mistake. I remember little 
iHughic once left off his rvooUen vests in May and caught a 
! mo^t terrible cold that wouldn’t go aw.ay — it simply wouldn’t 
I go.” 
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“ How is Hugh, by the way ? ’’ John asked. 

“ The same as ever,” Hilda put in with pold d 
She was able to forget Harold’s myopic wand, li* 
'pleasure- of crabhing her youngest broth.er. i.'. ' >, ;> 

■ “ Ah, you’re all very hard on poor Hughie,” sig’ 
lady. “ But he’s always been very fond of his poor m 

‘‘He’s very fond of what he can get out of .yc 
sneered. 

“ And it’s little enough he can, poor boy. Goc ’ ■ 
I’ve little enough to spare for him. I wish you c 
seen your way to do something for Hughie, Johnnb- 
lady went on. 

“ John has done quite enough for him,” Hilda 
which was perfectly true. 

“ He’s had to leave his rooms in Earl’s Court,” hi i 
wood lamented. 

“ What for ? Getting drunk, I suppose ? ” J< ’ 
sternly. 

‘‘ No, it was the drains. He’s staying with his f' 
Fenton whom I cannot pretend to Hke. He seems ■ 
scapegrace. Poor little Hughie. I wish every'-h’’ 
against him. It’s to be hoped he won’t go and 
poor boy, for I’m sure his wife wouldn’t understand ’ 

“ Surely he’s not thinking of getting mpriedf ” 
John in dismay. i', ■ ■ L-,', 

“ Why no, of course not,” said the old lady. “ H 
take anybody up, Johnnie ! I said it’s to be hoped he 
married.” 


At this moment Emily came in to announce ’•ii- 
Harold was- up on the roof shouting for dear life, 
turn as it give Cook and I, mum,” she said, “ to ■ 
garshly voice coming down the chimney. Cpok ►> ' 
took with the convolsions, and if it had of been a 
mum, she says she’s shaw she doesn’t know what £ e ' 
of done, she w^ouldn’t, she’s that frightened of 
the one thing she can’t ever be really comfort-^ 
country,' she says, the howls and the 

“ I’m under the impression,” John disobey 

I forbade Harold to go near the roof.-: ' 
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express conunands, he must suffer for it by the loss of his bre^- 
fast. He has chosen to go back on the roof : on the roof he 
shall stay.” 

“ But his breakfast^ ” Hilda almost tyhunpred. She was 
to much awed by her Brother’s unusually pompous phraseplogy 
that he began to be impressed by it himself and to feel the-first 
faint intimations of the pleasures of tyranny : he began to 
tdsualize himself as the unbending ruler of all his relations^. • ' ^ 

“ His breakfast can be sent up to him, and I hope it 'wiU 
attract every wasp in the neighbourhood.” 

This to John seemed the most savage aspiration he could , 
Share uttered : autumnal wasps disturbed him as much as 
dragons used to disturb princesses. 

“ Harold likes wasps,” said Hilda. “ He observes their 
habits.” 

This revelation of his nephew’s tastes took away John’s last 
■ belief in his humanity, and the only retort he could think of was 
'a suggestion that he should go at once to a boarding-school. 

■ “ Likes wasps ? ” he repeated. “ The child must be mad. 
You’ll tell me next that he Iil:cs blackbeetles.” 

“ He trained a blackbcetle once to eat something. I forget 
tvhat it was now. But the poor boy was so happy about his 
little triumph. You ought to remember, John, that he takes 
after lus father.” ^ 

. John made up his mind at this moment that Daniel Curds 
must have married Hilda in a spirit of the purest empirical 
V science. 

“ ^^^cll, he’s not to go training insects in my house,” John 
said firmly. “ And if I see any insects anjnvhere about Ambles 
that show the slightest sign of having been encouraged to 
suppose themselves on an equal uith mankind I shall tread 
on them.” 

, ^ I m afraid the crossing must have upset you, Johnnie,” 
said old Mrs Touchwood sj-mpathetically. “ You seem quite 
. out of sorts this morning, ^ And I don’t' lil:e the idea of poor 
little Harold s balancing himself all alone on a chimney. It 
uas never any pleasure to me to watch tight-rope dancers or 
acrobats. Indeed except for t„e clowns I never could abide 
circuses.” 
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Hilda quickl7 took up tke appeal and 
Huggins the gardener rescue her 'son. 

“ Oh, very well,” he assented. ‘‘ But once for 
■ be clearly understood that I’ve comS'ydown to 
■svrite a new play and that some arrangemeo; 

. concluded by which I have my mornings comp ; 
■turbed.” 

■ u Q£ course,” said Hilda brightening at the p 
Harold’s release. ".r;/,- '. 

' ■ “Of course,” John echoed sardonically within I'l 
did not feel that the sight of Harold’s ravening aftci 
fast would induce in him the right mood for Joan c 
he left the breakfast table and went upstairs to ' 
Here he found that some ‘ illiterate oaf,’ as he la 
the person responsible, had put in upside down upon f 
the standard works he had hastily amassed. Instead 
liis ideas in order, he had to set his books in order ; 
a hot and dusty morning with rows of unreadable 
came downstairs to find that the vicarage party ha 
just in time for lunch, bringing with them as th; 
guard of their occupation a large clothes-basket 
what Laurence described as ‘ necessary odds and 
might be overlooked later.’ 

“ It’s my theory of moving,” he added.*. “ The -i >' 
first.” 

He enunciated this theory vdth as much momef^ 
. thority as the captain of a ship when he orders th< 
and children into the boats first. 



The moving in of the vicarage party lasted over a f 
during which John found it impossible to settle • 
his play. No sooner would he have .worked himself 
suitable frame of mind in which he night express dr-’w 
and poetically the Maid’s reception of her hcavenl}^ . 
than a very hot man wearing a green baize apron would 
in the doorway of the library and announce that a e 
drawers had hopelessly involved some vital knot in t e 
communications. It was no good for John to as ' 
anything : his sister had taken up the attitu e t la i 
John’s fault, that she had done her best to preserve 
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that her advice had been ignored, and that for the rest of 
life she intended to eSace herself. 

“ pm a mere cipher,” she hept repeating. ’ ' ' 

On. one occasion wltcn a bnrean o^sh^ni ebony tnat looked 
lUlre a blind man’s dream of Cologne'Catiedral -had managed 
to v;edge all its pinnacles into the ^tcl of the front-door, John 
observed to Laurence he had undeistood that only such furni- 
ture from the vicarage as was required to supplement the Ambles 
furniture would be brought there. 

“ I thought this bureau would appeal to you,” Laurence 
replied. “ It seemed to me in keeping uuth much of your 
wort.” » . 

John looked up sharply to see if he was being chaffed ; but 
his brother-in-law’s expression was earnest, and the intended 
compliment struck more hardly at John’s self-confidence than 
the most malicious review. 

•• ‘^Docs my work really seem like’;gimcrack gothic"? ”he asked 
himself. •• '"7;.,’- 

■ In a fit of e.taspcration he threw himself so vigorously into 
the business of forcing the bureau into the house that when it 
was inside it looked like a ruined abbey on the afternoon of 
a bank holiday. / 

“ It had better be taken up into the garrets for the present,” 
he said grimly. “ It can be mended later on.” 

Tiic comparison of his work to that bureau haunted John at 
his own writing-table for the rest of the morning j thinking 
of the Bishop of Sikhester’s objection to Laurence, he found 
it hard to make the various bishops in his play as unsj'mpstbcdc 
as they ought to be for dramatic contrast. Then he remem- 
bered that after all it had been the Bishop of Silchester’s 
strong action which had brought Laurence to wimbles ; the 
stteam of insulting epithets for bishops flowed as strongly as 
c^cr, and he worked in a justifiable pun upon the name of 
Pierre Cauchon, his chief episcopal villain. 

I V. onder, if I were allowed to, whether I would condemn 
Laurence to be burnt alive. Wasn’t there a Saint Laurence who 
was gijllcd r I really believe I would almost grill him, I really 
do. There’s something e.vccptionally irritating to me about 
tliat man’s whole personahty. And I’m not at all sure I approve 
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of a clergyman’s giving np Ms beliefs. One mig’ . 
out of that by the way — something about a wea*b 
a church steeple. I don’t thinl: a clergyman ought t> 
so easily. It’s Ms business not to be influenced 1 
thought. This passion for realism is everywhere. . 
goodness I’ve been through it and got over it and •• 
me for ever. It’s a m ost unprofitable creed. 
circulation as a realist ? I once reached four thousan< 
four thousand ? Why, it isn’t half the population < 
And now Laurence Armitage takes up with it aft 
>dcar for ten years. Idiot ! Religion isn’t .realistic 
i was realistic. Religion is the entertainment oYman’s ^ 

, just as the romantic drama/^is the enter*""’ nnp 
\ mentality. I don’t read AMtole France for my repn 
of Joan of Arc. WTiat business has Laurence to m 
head ivith — ^what’s his name — Colonel Ingoldsby— Ti 
when he ought to be thinking about his Harvest 
And then he has the efirontery to compare my work 
bureau ! If that’s aU Ms religion meant to Mm — that • 
piece of gimcrack gotMc, no wonder it wouldn’t hold 
"^Vhy.the.green.fumed oak of a sentimental rational 
be better than that. Confound Laurence ! I Imew 
happen when he came. He’s taken my mind complet; 
ov,Ti work. I can’t write a word tMs morning.” 

John rushed away from Ms manuscript and weeded 
down a secluded border until Huggins told Mm he ba*! 
away the autumn-sown sweet-peas that were cc > 
nicely and stanMng the early frosts ^ treat. - 

“ I’m not even allowed to weed my own garden n< . 
thought, burking the point at issue ; and Ms dhiJIusi 
became so profound that he actually invited Harold 
a walk xvith him. 

“ Can I bring my blow-pipe ? ” asked the young n^ 
gleefully. 

“ You don’t want to load yourself up ivith soap and ' 
said John. “ Keep that rill you come in.” 

“iMy South American blow-pipe. Uncle John. ^ It s 
one wMch Father sent home. It belonged to a little 
boy, but the darts aren’t poisoned. Father told Mother. 
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“ iDon’t you be too sure ” John advised him. “ Explorers 

toU say an}tliing.” 

“ Well, can I bring it ? ’’ 

“ No, we'll take a tfon-murderous walk for a change, i m 
tired of being shunned by the common objects of the country- 

sidc.” ■ 

“ Vi’cll, shall I bring Ants, Bees, and Wasps ? 

“ Certainly not. We don’t want to go trailing about Hamp- 
slure like two jamjandmehes.” -? 

“ I mean the book.” 

“ No, if you w^nt to carry something, you can carry iny 
deck and six golf-balls.” 

■ “ Oh yes, and then I’ll practise bringing eggs dorvn in my 
mouth from very high trees.” 

John liked this form of exercise, because at the trifling.'cost 
of making one ball intolerably sticky' it kept Harold from 
asking questions ; for about two hundred yards he enjoyed 
this walk more than an)' he had ever taken with his nephew. 

“ But bird’s-nesting time won’t come till the spring,” Harold 
sighed. 

“ No,” John admitted regretfully : there were many lofty 
trees round Ambles, and widr Iris mouth full of eggs anything 
might happen to Harold. 

The transference of the vicarage family was at last complete, 
and John was penitently astonished to find that Laurence really 
did intend to pay for their board ; in fact the ex-vicar pre- 
sented him with a cheque for nvo months on account calculated 
at a guinea a week each. John was so much moved by this 
event — the manner in which Laurence offered the cheque gave 
it the character of a testimonial and thereby added to John’s 
sense of obligation — that he was even embarrassed by the 
notion of .accepting it. At the same time a faint echo of his 
own realistic beginnings tinkled in his car a warning not to 
refuse it, botli for his own sake and for the sake of his brotlier- 
■ in-law. Pic therefore escaped from the imputation of avarice 
by suggesting that the cheque should be hand'ed^o Hilda who 
ns Ijoukkceper would know how to employ it best. John 
^secretly hoped that Hilda tlirough being able to extract what 
he thought of as ‘a little pin-inoncy for herself’ out of it, 
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might discard the martyr’s Jbalo jhat was at pres' > 
her brains tightly enough, if one might judge b 
stricted expression. 

“ There will undoubtedly be a small plofit,” he t- 
“ for if Laurence has a rather monkish appetite, 
Frida eat very little.” 

Perhaps Hilda did manage to make a small prrl 
rate she seemed reconciled to the presence of the 
and' gave up declaring that she was a cipher. The 
moving in had made Laurence’s company, while he 
ing from the reaction, almost bearable. Frida ap. 
habit she had of whispering at great length in ’ ■ 
ear was a nice uninquisitive child, and Edith when s 
whispering back to Frida or echoing Laurence was s 
rouse in her brother’s heart feelings of warm aff- 
Mrs. Touchwood had acquired from some caller a u. 
patience, which kept her gently simmering in the 
every evening ; Harold had discovered among th; 
ends of salvage from the move a sixpenny encyclo 
though it made him unpleasantly informative at 
him from being interrogative, which John found on 
a slight advantage. Janet Bond had written again m- ■ 
about Joan oj Arc, and the film company had give 
terms for Jhe Fall of Babylon. Really, except for 
letters from his sisters-in-law in London, John w 
contemplate with much less misgiving a prospect o; 
all the winter at Amblea. Besides, he had secured ' 
with a dashing chestnut mare, and he was nego*''’''’ 
twenty-acre field. 

Yes, everything was very jolly, and he might 
finishing the first draft of the second act before CH 
would be jolly to do that and jolly to invite James - ■ 
and George and Eleanor, but not. Hugh — ^in no circ 
should Hugh be included in the yuletide arnusticu 
Ambles for an uproarious jolly week. -Then Janua 
be devoted to the first draft of the tlurd act 
should be possible to write to Janet Bond present y 
her of a production next autumn. John was 
larly optimistic. For three days in succession f 
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•St act had been moving as rhxthmicaUy and regularly toward 
ic curtain as the feet of guardsmen move along the Buckmg- 
im Palace Road. It was a fine frosty morning, and even so 
irly in the day John v?as tapping his second egg to the metrical 
jostrophes of Unde Lasart’s speech ofiering to take his niece 
3an to intemew Robert de Baudricourt. Suddenly he 
oticed that Laurence had not yet put in his appearance. This 
■as strange behaviour for one who still presented from the 
abit of many early sendees an exdted punctuality for his 
-reakfast, and lightly he asked Edith what had become of her 
lusband. 

“ He hopes to Begin working again at his play this morning. 
Sedng you worldng so hard makes him feel lazy.” Edith 
aughed faintly and fcarfuUy, as if she would deprecate her own 
irofanity in referring to so gross a quality as laziness in con- 
icction with her husband, and perhaps for the first time- in 
ler life she proclaimed that her opinion was only an .echo of 
Laurence’s own by adding, he says that it makes him feel 
lazy. So he’s going to begin at once.” 

John, whose mind kept reverting iambically and trochaically 
to the curtain of his first act, merely replied without any trace 
af awe that he was glad Laurence felt in theyein. 

“ But he hasn’t decided yet,” Edith continued, “ which 
room he’s going to work in.” 

For the first time a puS of apprehension twitched the little 
str.-iw that might be going to break the camel’s back. 

“ I’m afraid I can’t offer liim the librar)',” John said quickly. 
‘‘And you shall see the King of France to-day” he went on 
composing in his head. “ No— And you shall see King Charles 
— no — and you shall see the King of France at once — no — and you 
{hall see the King of France forthwith. Sensation among the 
villagers standing round. Forthwith is w'eak at the end of a line. 
I swear that you shall see the King of France. Sensation: Yes, 
chat’s it.” 

Tlie top of John’s egg was by this time so completely cracked 
by his metronomic spoon that a good deal of the shell was 
driven down into tlie egg : it did not matter, however, because 
appetite and inspiration were both disposed of by the arrival 
sf Laurence. 
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“ I wish you could have managed to help me / 
these things,” he was muttering feproachfuUy to his 
The things consisted of six or seven books, a 
foolscap, an inkpot dangerously bri mm ing, a paper 
of olive wood from Gethsemane, several pens and | 
a roll of blotting paper as white as the snow upon 
of Mont Blanc, and so fat that John thought at ^ 
tablecloth and wondered what his brother-in-law ■> 
with it. He was even chiUed by a brief and he i ■ 1 
that he was going to hold a communion service, 
hastily from the table to help her husband unload 
“ I’m so sorry, dear, why didn’t you ringji.. ” 

“ My dear, how could I ring without letting m 
drop ? ” Laurence asked patiently. 

“ Or caU ? ” 

“ My chin was too much occupied for -hIUti, 
doesn’t matter, Edith. As you see. I’ve managed to 1 
thing down quite safely.” 

“ I’m so sorry,” Edith went on. “ I’d no idea 
“ I told you that I was going to begin work this > > 
“ Yes, how stupid of me . . . I’m so sorry . . .’" 
“ Going to work, are you ? ” interrupted Job 
anxious to stop Edith’s conjugal amenity. “ That’s 
“ Yes, I’m really only waiting now to choose my n 
“ I’m sorry I can’t offer you mine . . . but I m < 
I find ...” 

“ Of course,” Laurence agreed with a nod of & 
knowingness. “ Of course, my dear fellow, I sho’d 
of trespassing. I, though indeed I’ve no right l 
myself with you, also like to work alone. In fact 
that a secure solitude provides the ideal setting f*^ 
composition. I have a habit — ^perhaps it comes fre > 
my sermons with my eye always upon the spoken .i 
upon the written word — ^I have a habit of dee ^ 
my pages aloud to myself. That necessitates ray 
absolutely alone.” 

, “ Yes, you see,” Edith said, “ if you’re a one ^ 
disturbed.” _ ^ 

John who w'as still sensitive to Edith’s t 
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her kst b7 incorporating Hilda in the conversation vsdth a 

“ What room do you advise ? ^ , 

“ Why not the dining-room ? TU tell Emily to clear away 

the breakfast things at once.” 

“ Clear away ? ” Laurence repeated. _ 

“ And they won’t be lajnng for lunch till a quarter-to-one. 

“ Laying for lunch ? ” Laurence gasped. “ My dear Hilda i 
■1 don’t wish to attribute to my — ^ah — work an importance 
which perhaps as a hitherto unacted playivright I have_ no 
right to attribute, but I think John at any rate will appreciate 
my objection to working with — ah — the breadknife suspended 
over my head like the proverbial sivord of Damocles. No, I’m 
afraid 1 must rule o~ut the dining-room as a practicable environ- 
ment.” 

. “ And Mama likes to sit in the drawing-room,” said Hilda. 

“ In any case,” Laurence said indulgently, “ I shouldn’t 
feel at ease in the drawing-room. So I shall not disturb Mama. 

I had thought of suggesting that the children should be given 
another room in wliich to play, but to tell the truth I’m tired 
of moving furniture about. The fact is I miss my, vicarage, 
study : it was my own.”, ^ 

“ Yes, nobody at the vicarage ever thought of interrupting 
liim, you sec,” Edith explained. 

“ Well,” said John roused by the necessity of getting Joan 
started upon her journey to interview Robert de Baudricourr, 
“ there arc several empty bedrooms upstairs. One of them 
could be transformed into a study for Laurence.” 

“That means more arranging of furniture,” Laurence 
objected. 

“ Tlien there’s the garret,” said John. " You’d find your 
bureau up there.” 

Laurence smiled in order to show how well he understood 
that the suggestion was only playfulness on John’s side and how 
■ little he minded the good-natured joke. 

T. here is one room which might be made' — ^ah' — conducive 
to good work, though at present it is occupied by a quantity of 
apples ; they, however, could easily be moved.” 

But I moved them in there from what is now your room ” 
Hilda protested. ’ ' 
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It is good for apples to be frequ'entl7 moved,” 
ence kindly. “ In fact Jrhe oftener they are moved, 
And this nolds good equally for pippins, codlins, " 
On the other hand it means I shall lose half a 
because even if I could make a temporary beginnin.i- 
else, I should have to superintend the arrangf*rn 
furniture.” 

“ But I thought you didn’t want to have any ■ ■ 
arranging to do,” Hilda contested acrimonious ly, 
are two quite empty rooms at the other en 
passage.” 

“ Yes, but I like the room in which the apples are. 
appreciate my desire for a sympathetic m^eu.” 

“ Come, come, we will move the apples,” John 
hurriedly. 

Better that the apples should roll from room 
eternally than that he should be driven' into offering 
a corner of the library, for he suspected that notwi' 
the disclaimer this was his brother-in-law’s real ob’: 


“ It doesn’t say anything about apples in the encyi 
muttered Harold in an aggrieved voice. “ Jpo^ ^ 
ment of, Apothecaries measure. Appetite loss o f. This n 
to general debility, irregularity in meals, overwork, 
exercise, constipation, and many other . . .” 

“ Goodness gracious me, whatever has the boy 
of ? ” exclaimed his grandmother, 

“ Grandmama, if you mix lanoline with an equal 
of sulphur you can cure itch,” Harold went on 
spectacles glued to the page. “ And oh, Grandm-’ 
know you told me not to make a noise the other da^- 
your heart was weak. Well, you’re suffering from f 
The encyclopedia says that many people who are . 
from flatulence think they have heart disease. 

“ Will no one stop the child ? ” Grandmama , 
Laurence snatched away the book from his ncp 


it in his pocket. i said 

“That book is mine, I believe, Haro_ , j^aureno 
not even Hilda dared protest, so majes*" q 
much fluttered was poor-Granditt»r ^ 
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John seized the opportunity to make his escape ; but when he 
%va5 at last seated before his table the feet of the Erst act limped^', 
pitiably ; • Laurence had trodden with all his might • upon'-, 
their toes ; his work that morning was chiropody not composi- 
tion, and bungling chiropody at that. After lunch Laurence 
was solemnly inducted to his new study, and he may have been 
conscious of an ecclesiastical parallel in the manner of his 
taking possession, for he made a grave joke about it. 

“ Let us hope that I shall not be driven out of my new living 
by being too — ^ah — broad.” 

His wife did not realize that he was being droll and had 
drarni down her lips to an expression of pained sympathy, xvhen 
she saw tlie others all laughing and Laurence smiling his 
acknowledgments ; her desperate effort to change the contours 
; of her face before Laurence noticed her failure to respond 
■ sensibly gave the impression that she had nearly swallowed a 
, loose tooth. ' — - '• ; 

“ j?crhaps you’d like me to bring up your tea, dear, so that 
you won’t be disturbed ? ” she suggested. 

“ Ah, tea. . . .” murmured Laurence. “ Let me see. It’s 
now a quarter-past two. Tea is at half-past four. I utH come 
do\vn for half an hour. That will give me a clear two hours 
before dinner. If I allow a quarter of an hour for arranging 
my table, that will give me four hours in all. Perhaps consider- 
ing my strenuous morning four hours will be enough for the 
first day. I don’t like the notion of working after dinner,” he 
added to John. 

“ No .? ” queried John doubtfully. He had hoped that his 
brother-in-law would feel inspired by the port : it was easy 
enough to avoid him in the afternoon, especially since on the 
first occ.asion that he had been taken for a drive in the new 
dogcart he had evidently been imbued with a detestation of 
driving that would probably last for the remainder of his life ; 
in fa« he was talking already of wanting to sell Primrose and 
the vicarage chaise. 

“ Though of course on some evenings I may not be able to 
help it,” added Laurence. “ I may have to work.” 
i course j ou may, John assented encouragingly. '' I 
daresay there’ll be evenings when the mere idea of waiting even 
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for coffee will make you Mgely. You mustn’t Icfse 
you know*” • - - - 

“ No, of course, I appreciate that.” 

“ There’s nothing so easily lost as the creative 
said.” . 

“ Did he ? ” Laurence murmured anxiously, 
promise you I shall let nothing interfere with 
conjunction fezed from his mouth like soda from 
“ ij I’m in the — ah — ^mood. The mood — ^yes — 

His brow began to lower ; the mood was upon 
everybody stole quietly from the room. They ’ 
reached the head of the stairs when the door opci-~' 
Laurence called after Edith : “ I should prefer *h 
brings me news of tea merely knocks without cO' 
shall assume that a knock upon my door means ■' 
don’t Avish anybody to come in.” . 

Laurence disappeared. He seemed under the ’n 
strong mental ^hrodisiac and was evidently ^ 
himself against being discovered, in an embdi "■ 
with his Muse. '‘r’-'-c ;■ 

“ This is very good for me,” thought John. “ ■ 
me how easily a man may make a confounded n'® 
without anybody’s raising a finger to warn him. 
didn’t give that sort of impression to those, two 
board. I shall have to watch myself very 
future.” 

At this moment Emily announced that Lavyer 
waiting to see Mr. Touchwood, which meant that 
acre field was at last his. The legal formalities wer- 
that very afternoon John had the pleasure of tv 
fierce little Kerry cows munch the last blades o 
would ever munch in his field. But it was nearly 
they were driven home, and John lost five balls in 
his triumph with a brassy. 

Laurence appeared at tea in a velveteen coat, w y 
provided the topic of the longest whisper that uv ■ 
ever been known to utter. 

“ Come, come, Frida,” said her father, 
disturb us by saying aloud what you want to say= 
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leaned over maicsticaUy enipliasize his rebuke and in doing 
50 brushed with his sleeve Grandmama’s tvrist. ■ o; ,'. ' 

“ Goodness, it's a cat,” the old ladv cried mth, a- shudder. > 
“ I shall have to go away from here, Johnnie, if you have a cat 
in the house. I’d rather have mice all over ine than one of 
those horrid cats. Ugh! the nasty tiling ! ’’ . 

She was not at all convinced of her mistake even when , 
persuaded to stroke her son-in-law’s coat. 

“ I hope it’s been properly shooed out. Harold, please look 

■ well under all the chairs, there’s a good boy.” 

During the next few days John felt that he was being in 
"some indefinable way ousted by Laurence from the spiritual 
mastery of his oivn house. John was averse from acceding to 
’his brother-in-law a greater forcefulness of character than he 

• could ascribe to himself ; if he had to admit that he really was 
being supplanted somehow, he preferred to search for the , 

! explanation in the years of theocratic prestige that gave a back- . , 

• ground to the all-pervasiveness of that sacerdotal personality. 
Yet ultimately the consciousness of his own relegation to a '>v 

■■•secondary place remained elusive and incommunicable. He'-.r 
could not for instance grumble that the times of the meals 
were being altered nor complain that in the smallest detail 
the domestic mechanism was being geared up or down to suit 
Laurence ; the whole impression was intrinsically of a spiritual _ 
eviction, and the nearest he could get to formulating his '{■.>■ 
resentment (though perhaps resentment was too definite a'\’' 
word for tiiis vague uneasiness) was his own gradually growing iC 
opinion that of all those at present under the Ambles roof 
Laurence was the most important. This loss of importance 
: was bad for John’s work, upon which it soon began to exert 
; a discouraging influence, because he became doubtful of his 
. . position in the world of letters, hypercritical of his talent, and 
almost timid about his soci.al status. He began to meditate 
the long line of failures to dramatize the immortal tale of Joan 
of Arc immortally, to see himself dangling at the end of this 

■ '.long line of ineptitudes, and to ask himself whether bearing 
■ jn mind the vastness of even our own solar system it was really 

tvorth while writing at all. It could not be due to anything or 
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when a few years ago he had reached the conclus'u 
realistic-'hovelist he was a failure had he been so 
aware of ;his, own insignificance in time and space. 

“ I shall have to go away if I’m ever to get < ■ 
play,”, he told himself. 

Yet.still so indefinite was his sense of subordinai./ 
that he accused his liver (an honest one that did not i 
reproach) and bent over his table again with all the ■ 
tion he could muster. The concrete fact was stiU 
'capacity for self-deception was still robust enough 
; him that it was all a passing fancy, and he might 
' ' plodding on at Ambles for the rest of the winter if c i 
about a week after Laurence had begun to write, 
his own library had not yielded to the usurper, ■ 
in hand. 

“ I don’t like to interrupt you, my dear fellow. . . 
you have your own work to consider . . . but I’m 
your opinion — ^in fact I should like to read you my fus 
■ It was useless to resist : if it were not now, it i 
later. 

“ With pleasure,” said John. Then he made < i 
“ Though I prefer reading to myself.” 

“ That would involve waiting for the typewriter, 
screed is — ^ah — difficult to make out. And I’ve 
good many erasures and insertions. No,. I think you 
let me read it to you.” 

John indicated a chair and looked out of the v/lnd 
ingly at the birds, as patients in the hands of a der,-' 
longingly the sparrov,-5 in the dingy evergreens of the 
barl" 
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leaned over majestically to empkasize Hs rebuke and In doing 
50 brushed with his sleeve Grandmama’s wrist. v .'.; 

“ Goodness, it's a cat,” the old lady cried %wth, a.- shudder. 

“ I shall have to go away from here, Johnnie, if you have a cat 
in the house. I’d- rather have mice all over me than one of 
those horrid cats. Ugh ! the nasty thing.! ” . . ’ ' 

She was not at all convinced of her mistake even when 
persuaded to stroke her son-in-law’s coat. 

“ I hope it’s been properly shooed out. Harold, please look 
well under all the chairs, there’s a good boy.” 

During the ne.vt few days John felt that he was being in 
some indefinable way ousted by Laurence from the spiritual 
i mastery of his outi house. John was averse from acco^rdjng to 
' his brother-in-law a greater forcefulness of character than he 
■ could ascribe to liimself ; if he had to admit that he really was 
; being supplanted somehow, he preferred to search for the 
■; explanation in the years of theocratic prestige that gave 3 back- . 
• ground to the all-pervasiveness of that sacerdotal personality. 

Yet ultimately the consciousness of his own relegation to a 
' .secondary place remained elusive and incommunicable. He. 
could not for instance grumble that the times of the meals 
were being altered nor complain that in the smallest detail 
the domestic mechanism was being geared up or down to suit 
- Laurence ; the whole impression was intrinsic.ally of a spiritual ^ 
eviction, and the nearest he could get to formulating his • 
resentment (though perhaps resentment was too definite .a 
word for this vague uneasiness) was his own gradually growing 
opinion that of all those at present under the Ambles roof 
I Laurence was the most important. This loss of importance 
f w^as bad for John’s tvork, upon which it soon began to exert 
;■ a discouraging influence, because he became doubtful of his 
position in the world of letters, liypj;rcriti,cal of his taleht, and 
' almost timid about his soci.al status. He began to meditate 
the long line of failures to dramatize the immortal tale of Joan 
of Arc immortally, to sec himself dangling r.t the end of this 
■’.long line of ineptitudes, and to ask himself whether bearing 
in mind the vastness of even our own solar system it was really 
. worth while writing at all. It could nor be due to anything or 
anybody but Laurence, tins sense of Ids own futility ; , not .even 
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when a few years ago he had reached the condus^ 
realistic; ;hovelist he was a failure had he been so 
aware of -his. 6%vn ihsigniScance in time and space 
“ I shall have to go away if I’m ever to get i 
play,”, he told himself. 

Yet. still so indefinite %vas his sense of subi n’ina 
that he accused his liver (an honest one that did not 
reproach) and bent over his table again with all the 
tion he could muster. The concrete fact was still > 
j capacity for self-deception was stiU robust enough 
; him that it was aU a passing fancy, ’ and he might 
; plodding on at Ambles for the rest of the winter if n. 

' about a week after Laurence had begun to write, > 
his own library had not yielded to the usurper, 
in hand. 

“ I don’t like to interrupt you, my dear fellow, . 
you have your own work to consider . . . but I’m 
your opinion — ^in fact I should like to read you my fi 
It was useless to resist ; if it were not now, it 
later. 

“With pleasure,” said John, Then he made ■ 

“ Though I prefer reading to myself.” 

“ That w'ould involve waiting for the typewriter, 
screed is — ^ah — difficult to make out. And I’ve ind 
good many erasures and insertions. No,.. I think yo 
let me read it to you.” 

John indicated a chair and looked out of the ivin 
ingly at the birds, as patients in the hands of a den ■ 
longingly the sparrows in the dingy evergreens of th 
back' garden. 

“When we had our little talk the other day,” 
began, “ you will remember that I spoke of a dr" 
already written, of which the disciple Thomas v - 
tagonist. This drama notwithstanding the probabi; 
five attitude of the Lord Chamberlain I have rev 
rather I have rewritten the first act. I call the p 
7homas.” 

“It sounds a little trivial for such a serious subj 
you think?” John suggested, “I mean, Thomas has > 
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associated in so many people’s minds with footmen, Woul^’t 
” lint Thomas be better, and really rather more respectful t 
iany people still have a great feeling of reverence for 

rostles,” ' ■ T' I 

“ No, no, ’Thomas it is : Thomas it must remain. I' ou have 

irgottcn perhaps that I told you he was the prototj-pe of the 
tan in the street. It is the simplicity, the unpretentiousness 
f the title that for me gives it a value. Well, to resume. 
'homas, A play in four acts. By Laurence Armytage. By the 
’ay. I’m going to spell my name with a y in future. Poetic 
cense. Ha-ha 5 I shall not advertise the change in the Times, 
(ut I think it looks more literary with a y. Act the First, 
ccne the Firsti The share of the Sea of Galilee, I say nothmg 
Ise. I don’t attempt to describe it. That is what I have'_ 
earnt from Shakespeare. This modem passion for description 
:an only injure the greatness of the theme. Enter from the left 
he Virgin MaryF 

Enter who ? ” asked John in amazement. 

' “ The Virgin Maiy. The mother . . .” 

“ Yes, I know wlio she is, but . . . well. I’m not a religious 
nan, L,iurence, in fact I’ve not been to church since I was a 
3oy . , . but ... no, no, you can’t do that.” 

“ \\’hy not ? ” 

“ It w’ill offend people.” 

“ I want to o5end people,” Laurence intoned. “ If thy 
tyc offend thee, pluck it out.” 

“ Well, you did,” said John. “ You put in a y instead.” 

“ I’m not jesting, my dear fellow.” 

2‘ Nor am I,” said John. “ What I want you to understand 
is that you can’t bring the Virgin Mary on the stage. Why, 
[’m even doubtful about Joan of Arc’s vision of the Arch- 
ingel Michael, Some people may object to that, though Pm 
lounting on his being generally taken for St. George.” 

“ I know that you are w’riting a play about Joan of Arc, but — 
md I hope you’ll not take unkindly what I’m going to say— 
3ut Joan of Arc can never-bc more than a pretty piece of 
ncdi.'cv.ilism, whereas Thomas . . .” 

John gave up, and the next morning he told the household 
that he was called back to London on business. 
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•t. * 

“ Perhaps I shall have some peace here,” he 
round al^.his dignified Church Row library. 

“MrL .James called earlier this morning, sir, and 
disturb . you, buf she hoped you’d had a ^comfortal 
and left these flowers, and Mrs. George has telepf 
the theatre to say she’ll be here almost directly.” 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Worfolk,” John said. “ Pei 
George will be taking lunch.” 

“ Yes, sir I expect she will,” said his housekeeper. 



Chapter Five 


M rs. GEORGE TOUCHWOOD— or as she ws kno\\Ti 
on the stage, Miss Eleanor Cartright — ^vvas bigrboried, 
handsome, and hawklike, with the hungry look of. the 
ambitious actrws 'who .is draning near to forty— she ^\'as in fact 
^ thirty-seven — and realizes that the disappointed adventuresses 
of what are called strong plays are as near as she will ever get to 
^ the tragedy queens of youthful aspiration. Sucli an one accus- 
; toraed to flash her dark eyes in defiance of a morally but not 
'aesthetically hostile gallery and to have the whole of a stage 
for the display of what ^vcll-disposed critics hailed as yitali^'' 
and -cavillers condemned as lack of repose, such an one in 
John’s tranquil library was, as Mrs. Worfolk put it, “ rather 
too much of a good thing and no mistake ” ; and when Eleanor 
. was there, John e.vpcrienccd as much malaise as he would have 
c.tperienced from being shut up in a housemaid’s closet with 
a large gramophone and the housemaid. This claustrophobia, 
however, was the smallest strain that his sister-in-law inflicted 
upon lum ; she affected his heart and his conscience more 
acutely, because he could never meet her without an emotion 
of guilt on account of his not yet having found a part for her 
in any of his plays, to which was added the fear he always felt 
in her presence that soon or late he should from sheer inability 
to hold out longer atvard her the leading part in his next play. 
George had often seriously annoyed him by his unwillingness 
to help himself,- but at the thought of being married for thir- 
, teen years to Eleanor he had always excused his brother’s 
';ffaccid dependence. 1,’-, 

“ George is:a bit of a sponge,” James had once said, “ but 
Eleanor! Eleanor is tlie roughest and toughest’ loofah . that 
was ever known. She is irritant and absorbent at the sartid tihi'e, 
and by gad, she has the appe.ar.ance of ii -loofah.”- 
The prospect of Eleanor’s company at lunch on the morning 
after his return to town gave John a sensation of haring escaped 
the devil to fall into the deep sea, of having jumped from the 
. . .^-So 
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frymg-pan into the fire, in fact of illustrating e, 
proverhf^j-.attempt to express the distinction 
. difference ‘ ^ . 

, “ It’s a. great, pity that Eleanor didn’t^ma'rry La 

thought, Each would have kept the other well 
/ she could -have played Mary. Magdalene in ^that in'?: 

- his, • And^ by Jove, if they had married, neither of 
■ have been a relation ! Moreover, if Laurence had ’ 

{’■ by Eleanor, Edith might never have married at aU 
; have kept house for me. And if Edith hadn’t - ■ 
f mightn’t have married, and then Harold would 
! been born.” ' _ 

John’s hard pruning of his family-tree was inreln 
sense of the house’s having been attacked by an an^^.; 
illusion that he had learnt to connect with his sik 
arrival. To make sure, however, he went out on t 
and called down to know if anything was the matter. 

“ Mrs. George is having some trouble with the 
sir,” explained Maud, who was holding the front-- 
and looking apprehensively at the pictures that were 
on the walls in the wind. ; 

“ Why does she take taxis ? ” John muttered irritab 
can’t afford them, and there’s no excuse for such ca- 
wlien^the tube is so handy.”, ■.\d- 

At this moment Eleanor reached the door, on the 
of which she turned like Medea upon Jason to hav 
word with the taxi-driver before the curtain fell. 

“ Did Mr. Touchwood get my message ? ” she was 
“ Yes, yes,” John called down. “ I’m expectin' 
lunch.” 

\^Ten he watched Eleanor aU befurred coming 
felt not much less nervous than a hunter of big 
TOth his first tiger ; the landing seemed to wo e > 
dah ; norv he had fired and missed, and she 
as usual. How many times at how 
had he tried unsuccessfully to -dodge t w ^ 

seemed improper whether because felt when 

full he could never decide, thoug p.ardon. 

released that he ought to beg hty 


M rs. GEORGE TOUCHWOOD-or as she was knpmi 
on the stage, Miss Eleanor Cartright— was bigrboried, 
handsome, and hawklike, with tlie hungr}’’ look of.the 
ambitious act'r^s who is drawdng near to fortj': — she was in fact 
thirty-seven — and realizes that the disappointed adventuresses 
of what are called strong plaps arc as near as she will ever get to 
the tragedy queens of youthful aspiration. Sucli an one accus- 
tomed to fla'sn her dark eyes in defiance of a morally but not 
mstheticaUy hostile gallety and to have the whole of a stage 
for the display of what well-disposed critics hailed as wtali^'.' 
and - cavillers condemned as lack of repose, such an one in 
John’s tranquil library was, as Mrs. Worfolk put it, “ rather 
too much of a good thing and no mistake ” ; and when Eleanor 
was there, John experienced as much malaise as he would have 
experienced from being shut up in a housemaid’s closet with 
,,a large gramophone and the housemaid. This claustrophobia, 
how’ever, was the smallest strain that his sister-in-law inflicted 
upon him ; she affected his heart and his conscience more 
acutely, because he could never meet her without an emotion 
of guilt on account of his not yet having found a part for her 
in any of his plays, to wluch was added the fear he always felt 
in her presence that soon or late he should from sheer inability 
to hold out longer award her the leading part in his next play. 
George had often seriously annoyed him by his unwillingness 
to help himself ; but at the thought of being married for thir- 
teen years to Eleanor he had always excused his brother’s 
fftycid dependence. i /•, ■' ; 

• “ George ism bit of a sponge,” James had once said, “Jaut 
Eleanor! Eleanor is tlie roughest and toughest' Ioofah,.that 
was ever known. She is irritant and absorbent at the sanic time, 
and by gad, she has the .appearance of a loofah.”. ' 

The prospect of Eleanor’s company at lunch on the morning 
after Ids return to torvn gave John a sensation of having escaped 
the devil to fall into the deep sea, of having jumped from the 
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ying-pan into the fire, in fact of illustrating 
roVerb^, -.attempt to express the distinction . ■ 
iffe’rencev ' , 

“ It’s a great pity that Eleanor didn’t^marry s.. 
apught* ‘‘Each would have iept the other well 
le could have played Mary Magdalene in_^that 
is. .And, by Jove, if they had married, neither of ’ 
lave been a relation ! Moreover, if Laurence had 1. 
iy Eleanor, Edith might never have married at all 
lave hept house for me. And if Edith hadn’t man 
nightn’t have married, and then Harold would i 
}een born.” '.-A-- - 
John’s hard pruning of his family-tree was inf 6\i 
;ense of the house’s having been attacked by an angx; 
llusion that he had learnt to connect with his siii. 
irrival. To make sure, however, he went out on : 
md called down to know if anything was the matter. 

“ Mrs. George is having some trouble with the 
iir,” explained Maud, who was holding the front 
md looking apprehensively at the pictures that were 
Dn the walls in the wind. 

“ Why does she take taxis ? ” John muttered irrita’ 
can’t afford them, and there’s no excuse for such . » 
vvhen_the tube.is so handy.”. 

At this moment Eleanor reached the door, on 
of which she turned like Medea upon Jason to ha. 
word with the taxi-driver before the curtain fell. 

“ Did Mr. Touchwood get my message ? ” she was 
“Yes, yes,” John called down. “I’m expecH 
lunch.” 

l^Tien he. watched Eleanor all befurred coming , u 
felt not much less nervous than a hunter of big game ' 
with his first tiger ; the landing seemed to wobble 1 
dah ; now he had fired and missed, and she was em’ 
as usual. How many times at how many meetings w 
had he tried unsuccessfully to-dodge that kiss — -wbi 
seemed improper w'hether because her lips were too ■ 
fuU he could never decide, though he always felt v’l’ 
released that he ought to beg her husband’s pardon. 

F if' 
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M rs. GEORGE T0UCHW00D-<5r as she WES knouTi 
on the stage, Miss Eleanor Cartright — ^was bigrboried, 
handsome, and hawklike, with the hungry look of. the 
ambitious actress who .is draudng near to forty — she was in fact 
; thirty-seven — and realizes that the disappointed adventuresses 
of what are called strong plays arc as near as she udll ever get to 
■' the tragedy queens of youthful aspiration. Such an one accus- 
; toraed to fla'sH her dark eyes in defiance of a morally but not 
aesthetically hostile gallery and to have the whole of a stage 
for the display of what well-disposed critics hailed ns vitality'"' 
and -cavillers condemned as lack of repose, such an one in 
John’s tranquil library rvas, as Mrs. Worfolk put it, “ ratlter 
too much of a good thing and no mistake ” ; and when Eleanor 
' was there, John e.vperienced as much malaise as he would have 
experienced from being shut up in a housemaid’s closet tvith 
a large gramophone and the housemaid. This claustrophobia, 
however, was the smallest strain that his sister-in-law inflicted 


upon liirn ; she affected his heart and his conscience more 
acutely, because he could never meet her without an emotion 
of guilt on account of his not yet having found a part for her 
in ■ any of his plays, to which was added the fear he always felt 
in her presence that soon or late he should from sheer inabiliy 
to hold out longer award her the leading part in his next play. 
George had often seriously annoyed him by his unwillingness - 
to help himself ; but at the thought of being married for thir- 
. teen years to Eleanor he had always excused his brother’s 
fl-accid dependence. s 

“ George is^a bit of a sponge,” James had once said, “ but 
Eleanor! Eleanor is tlie roughest and toughest’ loofah.. that 
was ever known. She isnrritant and absorbent at the same time, 
and by gad, she has the appearance of .a joofali.” ' 

The prospect of Eleanor’s company at lunch on the morning 
after his return to town gave John a sensation of having escaped 
the devil to fall into the deep sea, of having jumped from the 
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fiying-pan into the fire, in fact of illustrating i-v 
proverbi^, -.attempt to express the distinction •/ 
difference'! * ' ‘ 

“ It’s a great pity that Eleanor didn’t.marry La' 
thought. Each would have kept the other well 
she could have played Mary Magdalene in.,that ' 
his. .And, by Jove, if they had. married, neither of 
have been a relation ! Moreover, if Laurence had L 
by Eleanor, Edith might never have married at all 
have kept house for me. And if Edith hadn’t mai . 
mightn’t have married, and then Harold would ■ 
been born.” c.- 

John’s hard pruning of his family- tree was intdir 
sense of the house’s having been attacked by an angx 
illusion that he had learnt to connect with his 
arrival. To make sure, however, he went out on 
and called down to know if anything was the matter. 

“ Mrs. George is having some trouble with the 
sir,” explained Maud, who was holding the front 
and looking apprehensively at the pictures that were 
on the walls in the wind. 

“ Why does she take taxis ? ” John muttered irrita^ 
can’t afford them, and there’s no excuse for such ca,. 
vvhen the tube. is so handy.” 

At this moment Eleanor reached the door, on the 
of which she turned like Medea upon Jason to ha 
word with the taxi-driver before the curtain fell. 

“ Did Mr. Touchwood get my message ? ” she was 

“Yes, yes,” John called down. “I’m expec *' 
lunch.” 

^^Ten lie watched Eleanor aU befurred coming u 
felt not much less nervous than a hunter of big game f 
ivith his first tiger ; the landing seemed to wobble h 
dah ; now he had fired and missed, and she was embi 
as usual. How many times at how many meetings wi 
had he tried unsuccessfully to -dodge that kiss — w •' 
seemed improper whether because her lips were too 
full he could never decide, though he always felt wl 
released that he ought to beg her husband’s pardon. 
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■ “ You were an old beast not to come and see us when you 
got back from America ; but never mind, I’m awfully glad to 
see you, all the same.” 

“ Thank you verj^ much, Eleanor. Why are you glad ? ” 

“ Oh, you sarcastic old bear ! ” 

; This perpetual suggestion of his senility was another trick 
of Eleanor’s tliat he deplored ; dash it, he was two years 
! younger than George, whom she called Georgieboy. 

“ No, seriously,” Eleanor went on. “ I was just going to 
' wire and ask if I could send the kiddies down to the countr}^ 
Lambton wants me for a five weeks tour before Xmas, and I 
can’t leave th,an ndth Georgie. You see, if this piece catches 
on, it means a'good shop for me in the new year.” 

“Yes, I quite understand your point of view,” John said. 
“ But what I don’t understand is why Bertram and Viola can’t 
stay ndth their father.” 

“ But George is ill. Surely you got my letter ? ” 

“ I didn’t realize that the presence of his children might 
'* prove fatal. However, send them down to Ambles by all 
means.” ^ 

“ Oh, but I’d much rather not after the way Hilda wrote to 
me, and now that you’ve come back there’s no need.” 

“ I don’t quite' understand.” 

“ Well, you won’t mind hawng them here for a short 
tdsit ? Then they can go down to Ambles for the Christmas 
'■ holidays.” 

“But the Christmas holidays won’t begin for at least five 
weeks.” 

“ I know.” 

“ But you don’t propose that Bertram and Viola should 
spend five weeks here ? ” 

■ “They’ll' be no bother, you old crosspatch. Bertram will 

be at sdiool all day, and I suppose that Maud or Elsa will 
always be available to take Viola to her dancing-lessons. You 
remember the dancing-lessons you arranged for } ” 

“I remember that I accepted the arrangement,” said 
Johq. ^ 

“ Well, she’s getting on dhdncly, and it would be a shame to 
interrupt them just now, especially as she’s in tlie middle of 
' 4 '’ 
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a Spanish series. Her cachucha is . . Eleanor 
blow a.’kiss to express what Viola’s cachucha was. 
of course I had a Spanish grandmother.” 

When John regarded her barbaric personality he 
credited her with being the granddaughter of a 

“ So I thought that her governess could come 
morning just as easily as to Earl’s Court. In fact it 
convenient or at any rate equally convenient for^ ■ 
she lives at Kilburn.” 

“ I daresay it will be equally convenient for the 
■ said John sardonically. 

“ And I thought,” Eleanor continued, “ that, it 
good opportunity for Viola to have French lessons 
noon. You won’t want to have her all the time ■’ 
the French governess can give the children their 
be good for Bertram’s accent.” 

“ I don’t doubt that it will be superb for Bv,i 
but I absolutely decline to have a French t,uvCi> 
in and out of my house. It’s bound to make i ■ 
the servants who always think that /French gov 
designing and licentious, arid I don’t want td • 
impression.” ' - 

“ Well, aren’t you ari old prude ? Who 'rivouli 
that you had any sort of connection with the st^ 
way, you haven’t told me if there’U be anything f> 
next.” 

“ Well, at present the subject of my next pla^ 

. . . and as for the caste . . 

John was so nearly on the verge of offering ■ 
of Agnes S Orel, for which she would be as suitabi 
that in order to effect an immediate diversion 
when the children were to arrive. • *' 

“ Let me see, to-da)’^s Saturday. To-morrow I 
Bristol, where we open. They’d better come to-ni 
to-morrow being Sunday they’ll have no lessons 
give them time to settle down. Georgie will be . 
they’re with you.” 

“ I’ve no doubt he’ll be enchanted,” John 

The bell sounded for lunch, and they went dr wi. 
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“ I’ve got to be bad: at tKe tbeatre by t\vo,” Eleanor an- 
nounced, looking at the horridly distorted watch upon her 
\7ri5t. “ I wonder if we mightn’t ask Maud to open half-a- 
bottlc of champagne r I’m dreadfully tired.” _ 

John ordered a bottle to be opened ; he felt rather tired 

himself. _ „ ; f ■ • 

“ Let us be quite clear about this arrangement, he began, 
when after- three glasses of Mne he felt less appalled by the 
prospect and had conduded that Bertram and Viola would 
not together be as bad ' as Laurence \dth his play ; not 
'.to mention Harold with his spectades and entomolog)', Ids 
!' interrogativeness and his greed. “ The English governess 
•.vill arrive even- morning for Viola, k^hat is her name ? ” 

“ Miss Coldwell.’’ 

“Miss Coldwell then mU be responsible for Viola all the 
morning.' The French governess is cancelled ; and I shall come 
to an arrangement mth Miss Coldwell by which she will add to 
her salary by undcrtaldng all responsibility for Viola until 
Viola is in bed. Bertram will go to school, and I shall rely 
upon Miss Coldwell to keep an eye on his behaviour at 
home.” ■ 

“ And don’t forget the dancing-lessons.” 

No, I had Madame V'liat’s-her-name’s account last week.” 

’ “ I mean, don’t forget to arrange for Viola to go.” 

“ That pilgrimage will I hope form a p.art of what Miss 
' Coldwell would probabl}- call ' extras.’ And after aU perhaps 
George will soon be fit.” 

“ The poor old boy has been awfully sc^y all the summer.” 

“ IVliat’s he suffering from ? Infantile paralysis ? ” 

“ It’s .all veiy' well for you to joke about it, but you don’t 
live in a wretched boarding-house in Earl’s Court. You mustn’t 
let success sjloil you, John. It’s so easy when everything comes 
your w.ay to forger the less fortunate people. Look at me. I’m 
thirty-four, j-ou know.” 

“ Are you really ? I should never have thought it.” 

■ “I don’t mind your laughing at me, you old crab. But I 
don’.t like you to laugh at Georgie.” ’ 

I never do,’ John said. “ I don't suppose that there’s 
anybody alive who t.ikcs George as seriously as I do.’? 
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Eleanor bmslied awaj a.tear- 'and said sbe mm 
the fehearsaL 

T^Tien she -svas gone John felt that he had 
and he reproached himself for letting Laurem 
cjjdcal. 

“ T he_f act is,” he told himself, “ tha^t ever 
hliss Hamilton make that remark in the saloon 
mania, Pve become suspicions of mv familp. ,Shp; 
then bp iU luck I was thrown too much v-dth Lh 
dmched, it.' Eleanor is right : I cvi letting mys 
bp success. After all, there’s no reason whp those 
shouldn’t come here. They won’t be writing 
apostles. I’ll send George a bos; of cigars to shdw 
mean to sneer at him. And whp didn’t- I c'’’- ■ 
Eleanor’s tasi ? Yes, I am getting spoilt. I 
mpself. And I ought not to have joked aboi 
age.” . . ^ . • , 

LucHlp his sister-in-law had finished the ''1 
John had drunk another glass he might have i fT. 
part of the Maid herself. 

The actual arrival of Bertram and '\^iola 
successfuUp. Thep were both presentable, an* 
.almost flattered when Mrs. Worfolk conxment- 
likeness to hun, remembering v.hat a nightmare i 
fseemed when Hilda used to excavate points of 
between him and Harold. Mrs. Worfolk herself v 
pleased to have him back from Ambles that she w-” 
of good humours, and even the statuesque Maud ■ 
life like some Galatea. - • 

“ I do think Maud’s a darling, don’t pou, Un< 
exclaimed Viola. 

“ We all much appreciate hlaud’s — er — capabfl 
hemmed. 

He felt that it was a siUp answer, but inasmuch 
present at the time he could not, either for his sake 
give an rmconditional affirmative. 

“ I S’iTOpped four blood-allps for an Indian in 
Bertram announced. '■ '• - - ' ' ■ 

“ With an Indian, mp bop, I suppose pou mean.' 
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“ No, I don’t. I mean for an Indian- — an Indian marble. 
And I swopped four Guatemalas for two Nicaragnas.” 

“ You ought to be at the Foreign OfBce.” 

“ But the ripping thing is, Uncle John, that tnvo of the 
Guatemalas are fudges,” 

“ Such a doubtful coup would not. debar 70U from a diplo- 
matic career.” -A..,- -. ' 

“ .And I fXY, what is the Foreign Office ? We’ve got a 
French chap in my class.” 

“ You ask for an explanation of the Foreign Office. That, 
my boy, might puzzle the onmisciepcc jif the Creator.” 

“I say, I .don’t nvig very well what you’re talking 
about.” • ■■ ■ • 

“ The attributes of the Foreign Office, my boy, are rigidity 
wiierc there should be suppleness, weakness where tlrere should 
be firmness, and for intelligence the substitution of, hair 
brushed back from the forehead.” ■ - ■ ’ ■ - 

“ I say, you’re ragging me, aren’t you ? No, really, what is 
the Foreign Office f 

“ It is the ultimate present of a privileged imbecility,” 

Bertram surrendered, and John congratulated liimself upon 
the possession of a nephew whose perseverance and curiosity 
■ liad been sapped by schoolmasters. 

“ Harold would liavc tackled me word by word during one 
of our walks. I shall enter into negotiations wth Hilda at 
Christmas to provide for his mental training on condition that 
I choose the scliool. Perhaps I shall hear of a good, one in the 
Shetland Islands.” * , .... . 

When Mrs. Worfolk visited John as usual at ten o’clock to 
wish him good-night, she was enthusiastic about Bertram and 
Ihola. 

cU, really, sir, if yaul pardon the liberty, I must say I 
^ wouldn’t never of believed tliat Mrs. George’s children ,could 
the so quiet and nicc-behaved. They haven’t given a bit of 
hroufale, and I’ve never heard Maud speak so highly of anyone 
ns of Miss Viola. ‘ Th.it child’s a regular little angel. Mrs. 'Wor- 
folk, she said to me. Well, sir, I’m bound to say that children 
docs brighten up a house. I’m sure I’ve done my best what 
with putting flowers in all the .yawxcs and one thing and 
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another, but really . . . well, I’m quite taken 
nephew and niece, and I’ve had some experience 
mean to say, what with my poor sister’s Hei 
have put the tantalus ready. Good night, sir.” 

“ The fact of the matter is,” John assured ’ i ■ 
vhen I’m alone with them I can manage childi^' 

I only hope that Miss Coldwell will ^Ujn with m 
he does, I see no reason why we shouldn’t spend a ■ 
Peasant time all together.” 

Unfortunately for John’s hope of a satisfactOi 
vith the governess he received a hurried note hy 
ifom his sister-in-law next morning to say that I 
vas laid up : the precise disease was illegibliS '■ 
:ommunication, but it was serious enough to keep 
veil at home for three weeks. “ Meanwhile.” El 
‘she is trying to get her sister to come down from” 
)f the sister was equally illegible. “ But ^the moi 
'hing is,” Eleanor went on, “ that little V^>should, 
lancing-lessons. So will you arrange for Maud to 
Tuesday and Friday? And of course if there's -■ 
vant to know, there's always George.” 

Of George’s eternal being John had no dc'd 
mowledge he was less sanguine : the only thing tl 
lad ever known really well v/as the moment to lead 
“ However,” said John in consultation with his b 
‘ I daresay we shall get along.” 

“ Oh, certainly we shall, sir,” Mrs. Worfolk 
proclaimed, “ well, I mean to say, I’ve been ■ 
;elf.” 

John bowed his appreciation of this fact. * 

“ And though I never had the happiness to hav 
toddlers of my own, anyone being married gets ■ 
idea of having children. There’s always the > ■ 
might say. It isn’t like as if I was an old maid, thou^ 
my husband died in Jubilee year.” r. ■ “ 

“ Did he, Mrs. Worfolk, did he ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, he planed off his thumb when he was 
one of the benches for the stands through him loi 
at a black fellow in a tmrbing. covered in jewell^i 
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driving to Budingham Palace, pne of the ne;v arrivals, it 
v/as ; and his arm got blood poisoning* That s how I remcinper . 
it was jubilee year, though usually Pm a terror for hnos-ring 
vs'hen anjthing did occur. He wouldn’t qpminded so much, 
he said, only he was told it was the Char of Persia and that made 
liim mad.” 

“ Why r What had he got apinst the Shah ? ” _ 

“ He iiadn’t got notliing against the Char. But it wasn't 
the Char ; •‘and if he’d of knou-n it wasn’t the Char he never 
wouldn’t of turned round so quick, and there’s no saying he 
wouldn’t of been alive to this day. No, sir, don’t you worry 
about this governess. I daresay if she’d of come she’d only of 
caused a bit of unpleasantness all round.” 

At the same time, John thought, when he sent for the chil- 
, dren in order to make the announcement of Miss Coldwell’s 
, desertion, nourithstanding Mrs. Worfolk’s optimism it was 
a pity tliat the first day of their visit should be a Sunday. 

“ I’m sort}' to say, Viola, and of course, Bertram, this 
applies equally to you, that poor Miss ColdweU has been taken 
very- ill.” 

That strange expression upon the cliildren’s faces might be 
an awkward attempt to express their youthful sympathy, but 
it more ominously resembled a kind of gloating ecstasy, as they 
stood like nvo cherubs outside the gates of paradise or two 
c liildrcn outside a bunshop. 

“ Vet}' ill,” John went on, “ so ill indeed that it is feared 
slic will not be able to come for a few days, and so ...” ' 

Vniatevcr more Jolm rvould have said was lost in the riotous 
acclamations with whicli Bertram and Viola greeted the sad 
news. After tiic first cries and leaps of joy had subsided to a 
chanted duet, which ran somcliow like tWs ; 

“ Oh, oh, Miss Coldwcll, 

She can't come to Hampstead, 

Hurrah, hurrali, Iiurrah, 

Miss Coldwell’s not coming : ” 

John ventured to rebuke the singers for their insensibility to 
human suffering. 

“ For she may be dangerously ill,” he protested. 

- “ How fizzing,” Bertram shouted. 
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“ She might die.” 

The prospect that this opened before Bertram was ap 
too beautiful for any verbal utterance, and he remain 
mouthed in a mute and exquisite anticipation of libe.. 

“ What and never come to us ever again ? ” Viola 
her blue eyes. aglow with visions of a larger life. - e- 
John shook his head gravely. 

“ Oh, Uncle John,” she cried, “ wouldn’t that be gL 
Bertram’s heart was too full for words : he simpT 
head over heels. 

“ But you hard-hearted little beasts,” their uncle 
lated. 

“ She’s most frightfully strict,” Viola explained. 

“ Yes, we shouldn’t have been able to do anything 
she’d come,” Bertram added. 

A poigMnt regret for that unknovm governess sufE; 
her illegible complaint pierced John’s mind. But p; 
would recover, in which case she should spend her 
cence at Ambles with Harold ; for if when in good 
was strict, after a severe illness she might be ferocio 
“ Weil, I’m not at all pleased with your atti'^’i 
declared. “ And you’U find ne twice as strict as ' 
well.” 

“ Oh no, we shan’t,” said Bertram with a smil- 
incredulity. 

John let the contradiction pass : it seemed an 
subject for debate. “ And now to-day being S- 
better get ready for church.” 

“ Oh, but we always dress up on Sunday,” Vicb 
“ So does everybody,” their unde replied, “ ( 
ready.” 

The children left the room, and he rang for M 
“ Master Bertram and Miss Viola will shortly 
church, and I want you to arrange for someb 
them.” 

Mrs Worfolk hesitated. 

“ Who was you thinking of, sir ? ” 

“ I wasn’t thinidng of anybody in particular, ’u 
Maud could go.” 
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“ Maud has her rooms to do.” 

\Ycll, Elsa.” 

“ Elsa has her dinner to get.” 

“ Well, then, perhaps you would . . 

“ Yaul pardon the liberty, sir, but I never go to church 
' except of an evening raCTistimes ; I never could abide being 
stared at.” 

“Oh, very well,” said John fretfully, as Mrs. Worfolk 
retired. “ Though I’m hanged if I’m going to take them,” 
he added to himself, “ at any rate without a rehearsal.” 

The two children soon came back in a condition of complete 
preparation and insisted so loudly upon tlieir uncle’s company 
that he yielded ; though when he found himself wdth a child 
on cither side of him in the Sabbath calm of the Hampstead 
streets footfall-haunted he was appalled at his rashness. There 
was a church close to lus own house, but uith an instinct to 
avoid anjtliing lil:e a domestic scandal he had told his nephew 
. and niece that it was not a suitable church for children, and 
had led them further .afield through the ghostly November 
sunlight. . 

“ But look here,’! Bertram objected, “ we can’t go down 
any slums, you know, because the cads will bung things at my 
topper.” ' - ’ 

“ Not if you’re with me,” John argued. “ I am wearing a 
' top-hat mj-sclf.” 

“ ^^’cll, they did when I went for a walk with Father once 
on Sunday.” . 

“ The slums round Earl’s Court are probably more primitive 
,than the slums round Hampstead,” John suggested. “ And 
anyway here we are.” , . . , 

He had caught a glimpse of an ecclesiastical building, which 
turned out to be a Jewish tabernacle and not 'open : a few 
minutes later, however, an indubitably Anglican place of 
worship invited their attendance, and John trjdng not to 
look ns bewildered as he felt let himself be conducted by a 
sidesman to the rei^' front pew. 

“ I wonder if he thinks I’m a member of parliament. But I 
vvisli to goodness lic’d put us in the second row. I shall be 
absolutely lost where I am.” 
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John looked round to catch the sidesman’s eye and 
a less conspicuous position, but even as he turned ’i 
terrific cras h from the organ proclaimed that it was tO' 
that, the service had begun. 

. By relying upon memories of youthful worship Jo' 
have been able to cope successfully with Moi"!' - 
even with that florid^yariation of it which is genera 
as Mattins. Unluckily the church he had chosen 
spiritual encouragement of his nephew and niece • / 
church of - his recollections as Mount Ararat to a 
As a simple spectator without encumbrances he mi 
enjoyed the service and derived considerable inspira 
it for the decorative ecclesiasticism of his new'pLy 
uncle it alarmed and confused him. The lace-hung 
the candles, the chrysanthemums, the purple ves^m. 
the ticking of the thurible affected him neither with P 
disgust nor with Catholic devoutness, but much moj. 
as incentives to the unanswerable enquiries of i 
Viola. 

“ What are they doing ? ” whispered his nephew. 

“ Hush ! ” he whispered back in what he tried to 
the right intonation of pious reproof. 

“ What’s that little boy doing with a apoon ? ” .• 
his niece. 

“ Hush ! ” John blew forth again. “ Attend to the 

“ But it isn’t a real service, is it ? ” she persisted. 

Luckily the congregation knelt at this point, "i 
plunged down with a delighted sense of taking cover, 
he began to be afraid that his attitude of devoti> 
abasement might be seeming a little ostentatious, and > 
cautiously round over the top of the pew; to his -i 
perceived that Bertram and Viola were still standing 

“ Kneel down at once,” he commanded in what > 
would be an authoritative whisper, but , which .y, 
result an agqmzed. croak. -- -v- v, 

“ I want to see what they’re doing, both ''bi d , 
tested. 

Bertram’s Etons appeared too much attenuated foi 
tug, nor did John feel courageous enough in the frou 
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icrl: Viola do\ra upon her knees by pulling Her petticoats, wliicli 
might come off. He therefore covered his face nith his hands 
in what was intended to look like a spasm of acute reverence and 
OTowIcd at them both to kneel downrunless they wanted to be 
rent back instantly to Earl’s Court. Evidently impressed by 
this threat the children knelt down ; but they were no sooner 
upon their knees than the perverse congregation rose to its feet, 
the concerted movement taking John so completely unawares 
that he was left below and felt when he did rise like a naughty 
boy who has been discovered hiding under a table. He was not 
put at case by Viola’s asking him to find her place in the prayer- 
book ; it seemed to him terrible to discern the signs of a vin- 
dictive spirit in one so young. 

“ Hush,” he wliispered. “ You must remember that we’re 

in the front row and must be careful not to disturb the ” 

he hesitated at the word “ performers ” and decided to envelop 
whatever they were in a cough. 

There were no more question for a wirilc, nothing indeed 
•, but tiptoe fidgetings until two acolytes advanced with lighted 
candles to a position on each side of the deacon who was 
. preparing to read .the Gospel. 

“ Why can’t he see to read ? ” Bertram asked. “ It’s not 
dark.” 

“ Hush,” John wliispered. “ This is the Gospel.” 

He knew he was safe in affirming so much, because the 
announcement that he was about to read the Gospel had been 
audibly given out by the deacon. At this point the corigrega- 
tion crossed its innumerable features three times, and Bertram 
began to giggle; immediately aftenvard fumes poured from 
the swung censer, and Viola began to choke. Jolin felt that it 
was impossible to interrupt what was presumably considered 
the -piece de resistance of the service by leading the two children 
out along the wliolc lengtli of the church ; yet he was con- 
Hnccd that if he did not lead them out their gigglings and snort- 
ings would have a disastrous effect upon the soloist. Then 
he had a brilliant idea : Viola was obviously much upset by 
the incense, and he would escort her out into fresh air with 
the solicitude that one gives to a sick person : Bertram he 
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bending lower and lower to contain his mirth ; wi 
propulsiv e gesture he hurried Viola into the aisle, 
tunately when with a sigh of relief he stood upon 
outside and put on his hat he found that in his ccn 
had brought out Bertram’s hat, which on his intelle> 
felt like a precariously balanced inkpot ; and though ’ 
to abandon Bertram to his well merited fate he could 
himself to walk up Fitzjohn’s Avenue in Bertram’s 
could he even contemplate with equanimity the ■ 
Bertram’s walking up under his. Had it been a 
either of them might have passed for an eccentric 
ment, but on a Sunday. ... 

“ And if I stand on the steps of a church holding' t’ 
hat in my hand,” he thought, “ people will think I’m ■ 
for some charity. Confound that boy ! And I can’u 
that I’m feeling too hot in the middle of Novemb'' 
that boy ! And I certainly can’t wear it. A Japan es. 
wouldn’t be able to wear it. Damn that boy I ” 

Yet John would rather have gone home in a /. 
than enter the church again, and the best that could ’ 
was that Bertram dismayed at finding himself alon 
soon emerge. Bertram, however, did not emerge, 
had a sudden fear lest in his embarrassment he mi; 
escaped by another door and was even now rushin; 
home. Blindly was the right adverb indeed, for i 
certainly be unable to see anytliing from under 
hat. Viola, having recovered from her choking fit, 
cry at this point, and an old lady who must have nc 
tender approval John’s exit came out with a bbttle of - 
salts, which she begged him to make use of. Before i 
decline she had gone back inside the church leaving b 
the bottle. If he could have forced the contents d< i.- 
throat without attracting more attention he would ha 
so, but by this time one or two passers-by had stopped 
at the scene, and he heard one of them tell his compani 
it was a street conjurer just going to perform. , 

“ Will anything make you stop crying ? ” Be aske 
in despair. 

“ I want Bertram,” she wailed. 
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icA- Viola dora upon lier knees bypuliing Ker petticoats, which 
might come o6. He therefore covered his face with his hands 
in what ivas intended to look like a spasm of acute reverence and 
growled at them botli to kneel down, unless they wanted to be 
sent back instantly to Earl’s Court. Evidently impressed by 
tins threat the children knelt dowrv ; but they were no sooner 
upon their knees than the perverse congregation rose to its feet, 
the concerted movement taking John so completely unawares 
that he was left below and felt when he did rise like a naughty 
boy who has been discovered hiding under a table. He was not 
put at case by Viola’s asking him to find her place in the prayer- 
book ; it seemed to him terrible to discern the signs of a vin- 
dictive spirit in one so young. 

“ Hush,” he whispered. “ You must remember that we’re 

in the front row and must be careful not to disturb the ” 

he hesitated at the word “ performers ” and decided to envelop 
w'liatcver they were in a cough. 

, There were no more question for a wlule, nothing indeed 
, 'but tiptoe fidgetings until two acolytes advanced with lighted 
candles to a position on each side of the deacon who was 
preparing to rc.id .-the Gospel. 

" Why can’t he sec to read ? ” Bertram asked, It’s not 
d.irk.” 

“ Hush,” John whispered. “ This is the Gospel.” 

He knew he w'as safe in affirming so much, bcc.au5c the 
announcement that he was about to read the Gospel had been 
.audibly given out by the deacon. At tffis point, the congrega- 
tion crossed its innumerable features three times, and Bertram 
beg.in to giggle; immediately afterward fumes poured from 
the swung censer, .and Viola began to choke. John felt that it 
was impossible to interrupt what was presumably considered 
the pjcfc i/iT resistance of the service by leading tire two children 
out along the whole length of the church ; yet he was con- 
vinced that if he did not lead them out their gigglings and snort- 
ings would have a disastrous effect upon the soloist. Tlien 
he had a brilliant idea ; Viola was obwously much upset by 
the incense, and he would escort her out into fresh air with 
the solicitude that one gives to a sick person : Bertram he 
should leave behind to giggle alone. He watched his nephew 
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bending lower and lower to contain his mirth ; wi 
propulsiv e gesture he hurried Viola into the aisle, 
tunately when with a sigh of relief he stood upon 
outside and put on his hat he found that in his cc . 
had brought out Bertram’s hat, which on his inteUei. 
felt like a precariously balanced inkpot ; and though i 
to abandon Bertram to his well merited fate he could 


himself to walk up Fitzjohn’s Avenue in Bertram’s 
could he even contemplate with equanimity the 
Bertram’s walking up under his. Had it been a 
either of them might have passed for an eccentric 
ment, but on a Sunday. ... ‘ 

“ And if I stand on the steps of a church holding' 
hat in my hand,” he thought, “ people will think I’m 
for some charity. Confound that boy ! And I can’* 
that I’m feeling too hot in the middle of Novemb* 
that boy ! And I certainly can’t wear it. A Japanc. 
wouldn’t be able to wear it. Damn that boy ! ” 

Yet John would rather have gone home in a baby 
than enter the church again, and the best that could 
was that Bertram dismayed at finding himself alo 
soon emerge. Bertram, however, did not emerge, 
had a sudden fear lest in his embarrassment he ml 


escaped by another door and was even now rushin* 
home. Blindly was the right adverb indeed, for ■ 
certainly be unable to see anything from under ' < 
hat. Viola, having recovered from her choking fit, 
cry at this point, and an old lady who must have no 
tender approval John’s exit came out with a bbttle of; 
salts, which she begged him to make use of. Before 
decline she had gone back inside the church leaving ^ 
the bottle. If he could have forced the contents d> ; 
throat without attracting more attention he woui 
so, but by this time one or two passers-by had stopp^^ 
at the scene, and he heard one of them tell his cosip 
it was a street conjurer just going to '■ 

" Will anything make you stop cijdng ? 
in despair. 

“ I want Bertram,” she ivaile 
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And at that moment Bertram appeared, led out by two 

sidesmen. ' 

“"your little boy doesn’t know how to behave himself in 

church,” one of them informed John severely. 

“ I %vas only looking for my hat,” Bertram explained. “ I 
thought it had rolled into the next pew. Let go of my arm. 
I slipped off the hassock. I couldn’t help making a little noise, 
Unde John.” ^ 

John was grateful to Bertram for thus c-vgrierating him 
publidy from the responsibility of having begotten him, and 
he enquired .almost kindly what had happened, ; ■ 

“ The hassock slipped, and I feU into the ne.xt pew.” 

“ I’m sorrj' my nephew made a noise,” said John to the sides- 
man. “ My niece was taken ill, and he was left beliind by 
aeddent. Thank you for showing him the way out, yes. 
Come along, Bertram, I’ve got your hat. Where’s mine ? ” 
Bertram looked blankly at liis unde. 

“ Do you mean to say ” John began, and then he saw 

a passing taxi to wliich he shouted. 

“ Those smelling-salts belong to an old lady,” he explained 
hurriedly and quite inadequately to the bewildered sidesman 
into whose hands he had thrust die bottle, “ Come along,” he 
urged the children, and when they were scrambling into the 
taxi he called back to the sidesmen. “ You can give to the 
■jumble sale any hat that is swept up after the ser\’icc.” 

Inside the ta.xi John turned to the children. 

“ One would think you’d never been inside a church before,” 
he said reproachfully. ■ - 

“ Bertram,” said Viola, in bland oblhuon of all that her 
unde had endured, “ when wc dress up to-day shall we act 
going to church or finish Robinson Crusoe ? ” 

“ \Vait till we sec what wc can find for dressing up,” Bertram 
advised. 

John displayed a little anxiety. 

“ Dressing up r ” he repeated. 

“ We .always dress up every Sunday,” the diildren burst 
forth in unison. 

“Oil, I sce—it’s a kind of habit. Well, I dares.iy Mrs. 
V’orfolk will be able to find you an old duster or something.” 
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' “ Duster,” echoed Viola scornfully. “ That’s no 
for dressing up.” 

“ I. didn’t suggest a duster as anything but a suppi 
your ordinary costume. I didn’t anticipate that ; 
going to rely entirely upon the duster.” 

“ I say, V, can you twig what Uncle John says } 
Viola shook her head. 

“ Nor more can I,” said Bertram sympatheticalh 
Before the taxi reached Church Row John fc"-. 
adopting a positively deferential manner towards h 
and his niece, and when they were once again back i 
house, the hall of which was faintly savoury with i- 
lunch, he asked them if they would mind amusing 
for an hour while he wrote some letters. 

“ For I take it you won’t want to dress up i i 
he added as an excuse for attending to his own b>' 
The children confirmed his supposition, but 
inform him that the domenical regime at Earl’s 
scribed a walk after church. 

“ Owing to the accident to my hat I’m afmi'l 
you to let me off this morning.” 

“ Right- 0,” Bertram agreed cheerfully. “Bu 
come up and sit with you while you write your ’ ' ■ 
letters are a beastly fag, don’t you ! o' a-". 

John felt that the boy was proferring his own =• 
company in a spirit of altruism, and he couh 
enough gracelessness to decline the proposal. So 
all went. 

“ I think this is rather a ripping room, don’t , 

“ The carpet’s very old,” said Viola. 

“ Have you got any decent books ? ” B' ■ 
looking round at the shelves. “ Any Hcnty;. 
anything ? ” 

“ No, I’m afraid I haven’t,” said John apol' 

“ Or bound up Boyj’ Own Papers ? ” 

John shook his head. 

“ But I’ll tell you what I have got,’’ he added 
inspiration. “ Kingsley’s Heroes,” 

“ Is that a pi book ? ” asked Bertram susp-' 
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“ Not at all. It’s about Greek gods and goddesses, essen- 
tiallj' broad-minded divinities.” 

“ Rigbt-o. m have a squint at it, if you like,” Bertram 
volunteered. “Come on," don’t start shoudhg off your 
rotten dancing. Come and look at this book. It’s got some 
spiffing pictures.” 

’“'Lunch won’t be very long,” John announced in order to 
propitiate any impatience at what they might consider the 
boring entertainnaent he rvas offering. 

Presently the two cliildren left their uncle alone, and he ob- 
served with pride that they took wdtli tliem the book. He little 
thought that so mild a dose of romance as could be extracted 
from Kingsley’s Heroes would before the twilight of that 
November day run through 36 Church Row like fire. But then 
John did not know that there was a calPs head for dinner that 
•’night ; he had not realized the scenic .capacity of the cistern 
’•'cupboard at the top of the house ; and most of all he had not 
associated with dressing up on Sunday afternoon the liistrionic 
..force that Bertram and Viola inherited from tlreir mother. 

.• “ Is it Atidromdda or Andromeda ? ” Bertram asked at 
lunch. 

“ Andromeda, my boy,” John answered. “ Perseus and 
Andromeda.” 

“ I think it would make a jolly good play, don’t you ? ” 
Bertram went on. 

Really, thought John, this nephew was a great improvement 
upon that spectacled inquisitor at Ambles. 

“ A capital play,” he agreed heartily. “ Are you thinking 
of writing it f ” 

“ V and I thought we’d do it instead of finishing Robinson 
Crusoe. Well, you see, jmu haven’t got any decent fur rugs, 
.and awfully stupid about having her face blacked.” 

“ It’s my turn not to be 3 s.ivage,” Viola pleaded in defence 
of her squeamishness, 

“ I said you could be Will Atkins as well. I know I’d jolly 
well like to be Will Atkins myself.” 

. “All right,” Viola offered, “ You can, and PH be Robinson.” 

“ You can’t cltangc like that in the middle of a play,” her 
brother argued. / ‘ 
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Joha who appreciated both Viola’s dislike of bun 
Bertram’s aesthetic objection to changing parts in 
of a piece, strongly recommended Perseus and *''n 1. 

“ Of course you got the idea from Kingsk/ 
Bertram,” he said beaming with cordial patronage. 

“ And I suppose,” his nephew went on, “ that ^ 
we played at the top of the house. I expect it woul< 
if you’re writing letters. Mother said you often 
quiet.” He alluded to this desire rather '•’i'’Tn 
it were a secret vice of his uncle, who hui. ’-■'i 
the choice of the top landing for the scene c' 
drama. 

“ Then would you please tell Mrs. Worfolk fho 
the calf’s head ? ” 

“ The what? ” ,■ - -j' 

“ V found a calf’s head in the larder, and it 
^zing Gorgon’s head, but Mrs. Worfolk wc'dH 
it.”'* 

John was so much delighted with the trend < 
genuity that he sent for Mrs. Worfolk and tn1 
calf s head might be borrowed for the play. 

“ I’ll take no responsibility for your dinner,’' 
keeper warningly. 

“ That’s aU right, Mrs. Worfolk. If an/ 
the head I shan’t grumble. There’ll always ■ 
won’t there ? ” 

Mrs. Worfolk turned up her eyes to hea. 
room. 

“ Well, I think I’ve arranged that for you 

“ Thank you. Uncle John,” said Bertram. 

“ Thank you. Uncle John,” said Viola. 

What nice quiet well-mannered children 
all ; and he by no means ought to blame th' 
the churchgoing ; the setting had of ci 
' unfamiliar ; these ritualistic places’ of wok' 
in an uncxcitable country like England. J 
library and lit a Corona Mth a conviction ■ 
deserved a good cigar. i , 

Children are not difficult,” he said t' 
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“ Not at all. It’s about Greek gods and goddesses, essen- 
tially broad-minded divinities.” 

' • “ Rigbt-o. m have a yuint at it, if you like,” Bertram 

volunteered. “Come on, V, don’t start shos\dhg off your 
rotten dancing. Come and look at this book. It’s got some 
sjnffing pictures.” 

I Lunch won’t be very long,” John announced in order to 

propitiate any impatience at what they might consider the 
. ; boring enterfainrnent he was offering. 

Presently the two children left their uncle alone, and he ob- 
served with pride that they took with them the book. He little 
thought that so mild a dose of romance as could be extracted 
■ from Kingsley’s Heroes would before the twilight of that 
November day run through 36 Church Row like fire. But then 
- John did not know that there was a calPs head for dinner that 
. -'ilight ; he had not realized the scenic .capacity of the cistern 
•V ■' '-cupboard at the top of the house ; and most of all he had not 
. ; associated with dressing up on Sunday afternoon the liistrionic 
. -force that Bertram and Viola inherited from their mother, 

■ , ■ “ Is it Andromeda or Andromeda ? ” Bertram asked at 
lunch. 

“ Andromeda, my boy,” John answered. “ Perseus and 
Andromeda.” 

“ I think It would make a jolly good play, don’t you ? ” 
Bertram went on. 

Really, thought John, this nephew was a great improvement 
upon that spectacled inquisitor at Ambles. 

“ A capital play,” he agreed heartily. “ Are you thinking 
of writing it ? ” 

“ V and I thought we’d do it instead of finishing Robinson 
Crusoe. Well, you see, you haven’t got any decent fur rugs, 
and V’s arvfully stupid about having her face blacked.” 

“ It’s my turn not to be a savage,” Viola pleaded in defence 
of her squeamishness. 

“ I said you could be WiU. Atkins as well. I know I’d joll 
well like to be IViU Atkins myself.” 

“ Ail right,” Vioka offered. “ You can, and I’ll be Robinso 

“ You can’t change like that in the middle of a play,” 
brother argued. / 

- *. .-J ■ . ■ 
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“ There he goes again TOth his Gordon and his *^1 
said Mrs. Worfolk. “ How dare you be so daring ? 

“ The Gorgon’s sister,” cried Bertram lunging q 
the scirnimr. " Beware, I am invisible.” 

■ Whereupon he enveloped the calf’s head in a < - 
the tea-tray before his face, and darted away ups - 
“ I’m afraid he’s a little over-excited,” said John 
At this moment a stream of water began to flow 
and pour down upon him from the landing above. 

“ Why, the house is fuU of water,” he gasped. 

“ It’s what I’m trying to tell you, sir,” Mrs. Wc ! 

“ He’s done something with that there cistern and 
can’t stop the water.” 

John followed Perseus on his wild flight up the 
which every moment water was flowing more fi^ 
he reached the cistern cupboard he discovered IV 
fast to the disordered cistern, w'hde ^^iola holding 
a large ivory paper-knife and wearing what look 
Worfolk’s sealskin jacket that John had given her ’a 
was splashing at full length in a puddle on the floor 
at Maud’s skirts with ferocious growls and gruni 
“ You dare try to undress me again. Mast; 
the statuesque Maud was screaming. . 

“ Well, Andromeda’s got practically nothing on 
and you said you’d rather not be the sea-monst> 
was arguing. “ Andromeda,” he cried seeing by 
his uncle’s advance that the curtain must now b 
upon the play, “ I have turned the monster to stc ■ 
you can’t move from now on.” 

Viola stiffened and %vithout a twitch let the 
pour down upon her, while Bertram planting b- 
small of her back -waved triumphantly the 
both of whose ears gave way under the strain, ; 
dinner was soon as wet as he was. 

The cistern emptied itself at last ; Maud 
Bertram and Viola were led downstairs to be dri- 
Worfolk’s recommendation sent instantly to bet 
“ I told you,” said Bertram, “ that if Miss 
come, we couldn’t have done anything decent.' 
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' woman, John wondered, might serve as a comparabje 

deterrent J;;Thc fantastic idea of appealing for aid to Miss 
Ramilton fehed through his mind, but on second thoughts 
he felt that there would be something undignified in ashing hef 
to come at such a moment. Then he remembered how often 
he had heard liis sister-in-law Beatrice lament her childlessness. 
Why should he not visit James and Beatrice tliis very 
evening ? He owed them a visit, and his domestics were all 
obviously too much agitated even to contemplate the prepara- 
tion of dinner. Mrs. Worfoll: would perhaps be in a better 
temper when he got back and he woidd explain to her that 
the Ec.ll was a marine animal the skin of which would not be 
injured by water. 

' “ I think I’ll ask Mrs. James to give us a helping hand this 
week,” John suggested. “ I sh.ill be rather busy myself.” . 

' “ Yes, sir, and so shall I, trying to get the house straight j 
again which it looks more like Shooting the Chutcs3t_Earl’sj'-;! 
Court than a gentleman’s house I’m bound to say.” 

. " Still it might have been worse, Mrs. Worfolk. They might 
have played with another clement. Fire for instance. That 
would have been much more awkward.” 

“ And it’s thanks to me the house isn’t on fire as well,” Mrs. 
Worfolk shrilled in her indignation. “ For if that jmung Turk 
didn’t come charging down into the kitchen and trying to tcU 
‘me that the kitchen-fire was a serpent and start attacking it 
tooth and nail. And there was poor Elsa shut up in the 
coal-ccllar and hollering fit to break anyone’s heart. ‘ She’s 
Daniel in a tower of brass,’ hc_ says’, as bold as a tower of brass 
himself.” . ■ .-i 

- . “ And wiiat were you, Mrs! Worfolk i ” John asked. 

' Oh, his lordship had the ncn'c to say I was an atlas. ‘Yes,’ 

I said, ‘ my lord, you let me catch hold of you and-l’ll make your 
behind look like an atlas before I’ve done with it.’ ” ’ 

“ Do you think that hlrs. James could control them f ” 
John asked. 

I wouldn’t say' as the Lord Mayor himself could control 
them, but it s not for me to give adrice when good food can 
be turned rnto Gordon’s heads. And U’hatcver give them the 
idea I don t know, for I’m sure General Gordon was a very 
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handsome man to look at. Yaul excuse rne,.sir,A 
don’t want to catch your death, you’d ’ better ‘ ’ 
things.” • 

John followed Mrs. Worfolk’s advice, and an he 
was walking through the misty Noveniber night in 
of St. Tohn’s Wood. 
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■' What woman, John wondered, might serve as a cojnparaye 
deterrent i-;;Thp fantastic idea of appealing for ai^ to Miss 
Hamilton feh'ed through his mind, but on second thoughts 
he felt that there would be something undignified in asking her' 
to come at such a moment. Then he remembered how often 
he had heard Hs sister-in-law Beatrice lament her cliildlessncss. 
W'h}' should he not visit James and Beatrice this very 
evening ? He owed them a visit, and his domestics were all 
obnously too much agitated even to contemplate the prepara- 
tion of dinner. Mrs. Worfolk would perhaps be in a better 
temper when he got back and he would explain to her that 
the seal was a marine animal the skin of which would not be 
injured by water. ’ 

“ I think PU ask Mrs. James to give us a helping hand this 
week,” John, suggested. “ I shall be rather busy myself.”; ' 

' “Yes, sir,' and so shall I, trying to get the house straight 
again which it looks more like Shooting the Chutes ai^Earl’sJ 
Court than a gentleman’s house Pm bound to say.” 

. “ Still it might have been worse, Mrs. Worfolk. They might 
have played with another element. Fire for instance. That 
would have been much more awkward.” 

“ And it’s thanks to me the house isn’t on fire as well,” Mrs.' 
Worfolk shrilled in her indignation. “ For if that young Turk 
; didn’t come cltarging down into the kitchen and trying to tell 
'me that the kitchen-fire was a serpent and start attacking it 
tooth and nail. And there was poor Elsa shut up in the 
. coai-ccUar and hollering fit to break anyone’s heart. ‘ She’s 
Daniel in a tower of brass,’ hc_ says’ as bold as a tower of brass 
himself.” - u v ■ 

And wiiat were you, Mrs' Worfolk ? ” John asked. 

Oh, his lordship had the nerve to say I was an atlas.- ‘ Yes,’ 

I said, ‘ my lord, you let me catch hold of you and-Pll make your 
behind look like an atlas before I’ve done with it.’ ” 

“ Do you think that hts. James could control them ? ” 
John asked. 

“ I wouldn’t say as the Lord Mayor himself could control 
them, but it’s not for me to give advice when good food can 
be turned into Gordon’s heads. And whatever give them the 
idea I don’t know, for I’m sure General Gordon was a very’ 
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handsome man to look at. Yaul excuse me,, sir,/, 
don’t want to catch your death, you’d' better *' 
things.” 

John followed Mrs. Worfolk’s advice, and an ’ i 
was walking through the misty November night in rl 
of St. John’s Wood. 



Chapter Stx 

I F a taxi had lurked in any of the mcianchoiy streets 
through which John was making his w'ay to Hill Road he 
would har'e taken refuge in it gratefully, for there was 
no atmosphere that preyed upon his mind with such a sense 
of desolation as the hour of evening prayer in a respectable 
Northern suburb. The occasional footsteps of uninspired 
lovers dying away into by-streets ; the occasional sounds of 
stu^' worship proceeding from church or chapel ; the occa- 
sional bark of a-dog tijdng to obtain admittance to an empty . 

' ‘ ■ ' house ; the occasional tread of a morose policeman ; the occar 
■'.sional hoot of a distant motor-hom ; the occasional whiff of 
privet-s hrub beries and of damp rusty railjrig? ; the occasional 
■ . effusions of chlorotic gaslight upon the raw dir, half fog, half 
.1 drizzle ; tlic occasional shadows that quivered upon the dimly 
luminous blinds of upper windows ; the occasional mutterings 
\.^'of housemaids in basements — not even Jolm’s buoyant spirit < 
could rise above such a weight of depressing ’ ^dj unctsl to the.,, . 
influential Sabbath gloom. ''= ■ ' ' 

He began to accuse himself of having been too hasty in 
his. treatment of Bertram and Viola ; the scene at Church 
I1.0VV viewed in retrospect seemed to him cheerful and, if 
the wMter had not reached Ids Aubusson, harmless. No 
doubt, in the boarding-house at Earl’s Court such behaviour 
had been considered impossible. Had not the cliildren talked 
of finishing Robinson Crusoe and alluded to Ids owm lack 
of suitable fur rugs? Evidently last week the drama had 
been interrupted by the landlady because they had been 
spoiling her fur rugs. Jolm was on the point of going back 
to Church Row' and inviting the children to celebrate 
^ his return in a jolly impromptu supper, when he remem- 
bered that thcrc'^wcre at least four more Sundays before 
Christmas. Next Sunday they would probably decide to 
revive the Argonauts, a story that, so far as he could recall the 
incidents, offered many opportunities for destructive ingenuity. 
Then, the Sunday after, thpre would be Theseus and the 

' ' , . • J02 
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c‘ Mino taur ; if there were another calFs head in 
Bertram might easily .try to compel Mrs. Worfolk t< 
Minotaur and weafxt, which might mean Mrs. Worfo 
nation from his service, a prospect that could not be f 
equanimity. But would the presence of Beatrice ■ 
effective control upon this dressing up, and could 
jBeatrice for five weeks at a stretch ? He might of cc’i . 

; her to protect him and his property during the first 
{ and after that to come for every week end. Suppt 
: invite Miss Hamilton, but of course that was absur-i 
> he did invite Beatrice, would Miss Hamilton — ^wonl 
I come ? Could it possibly be held to be one of th- 
a confidential secretary to assist her employer in r 
exuberance of his juvenile relations f Would not x 
ton decide that her post approximated too nearly 
governess ? Obviously such a woman had never ■ 
the notion of becoming a governess. But had she c 
plated the notion of becoming a confidential sc • 
no, the plan was fantastic, unreal ... he must 
trice and hope that Miss Coldwcll would pres.- 
or that Eleanor’s tour would come to a sudden 
George would have paid what he owed his lani l 
better able to Mthstand her criticism of his ’ ' 
these hopes proved unfounded, a schoolboy hi 
human nature had his price — his noiselessness ■ . 
in jouth like his silence later on. John was tUi 
Road when he made this reflection ; he was \ ■ 
of James’ cynical operations. s-WC 
John’s eldest brother was at forty-six an c'' 
improved, an inwardly much debased r^Hca . 

The old man had not possessed a winning persi 
energy and genuine powers of accomplishment 
successful general practitioner, because people 
\rudeness in the confidence he gave them and 
:of sympathy on account of an obvious du 
■■welfare. He with his sceptical and curious ■ 

• for mathematics and hatred of idealism, an- 
; contempt for the human race could not con 
■ in eternity than a general practice offered ’ 
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'liaving raarried a vala, beatitifal, lazy and conventional woman, 

■ he could not bring himself to spoil his honesty by blaming for 
the foolish act anything more tangible than the s^_me_of 
’ ' “creation ; and having made himself a damned uncomfortable 
.. - bed rvith a pretty quilt, as he used to'^ay, he had decided that 
he must lie on it. No doubt, many general practitioners go 
through life with the conviction that they were intended to , 
devote themselves to original research; but Dr. Robert. 
Touchwood from what those who were qualified to judge used 
to say of him had reason to feel angry udth his fate. 

,_^Jamcs, who as a boy had showm considerable talent, was ^ 
chosen by his father to inherit the practice. It was typical of ' 
the old gentleman that he' did not assume this succession as the 
right of the eldest son, but that he deliberately awarded it to 
James as the most apparently adequate of his offspring. Unfdr- 
.• tunately James, whd'-.was dyspeptic even at school, chose' to 
^ r‘ imitate his father’s mannerisms while he was stili a student at 
Gu^’’s and helping at odd hours in the dispensary. Soon after 
he had taben his finals and had seen his name engraved upon 
the brass plate underneath his father’s, old Dr. Touchrvood fell 
ill of an incurable disease, and James found himself in full 
charge of the practice, tvhich he proceeded to ruin ; so that 
not long after his father’s death he was compelled to sell it 
for a much smaller sum than it would have fetched a few years 
before. For a time he played alternately with the plan of 
setting up as a specialist in Harley Street or of burying himself 
, in the counti)' to W’ritc a monograph on British dragon-flies — 

^ for some reason these fierce and brilliant insects touched a 
/esponsive chord in James. He finally decided upon the dragon- 
jflies and went douu to Ockliam Common in Surrey to search 
'for Syinfeirum Fomcolombii, a rare migrant that was reported 
from that locality in 1892. He could not prove that it was any 
more indigenous than himself to that sophisticated county, but 
in the course of his observations he met Beatrice Fyrke, the 
daughter of a prosperous inn-teeper in a neighbourmg town, 

, and married her. Notwithstanding such a catch— he used to 
' vow that she was more resplendent than even Anax Imprator 
' . t~hc continued to take an interest in dragon-flies, until his 
_ ■ monograph was unluckily forestalled a few years later. It was 
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owing to an article of Hs in one of the entomologir-j 
that he encountered Daniel Curtis — a meeting whi 
Hilda’s marriage. In those days — ^John had not 
financial success of literature — ^this result had scf^rn 
embittered odonadst a Complete justification of. 
hours he had wasted in preparing for his never^tc 
monograph, because his sister’s future had for some 
presenting a disagreeable and insoluble pro! 
fobsendng dragon-flies, James spent one year in rnnl 
(out of fishbones, and another year in perfecting a 
[1 applying gold lacquer to poker-work. 

' A more important hobby, however, that finally 
the others was foreign literature, in the criticism > 
frequently occupied pages in the expensive 
that gradually grew numerous enough to .make <"1 
and then another. James’ articles on foreign lie 
always signed ; but he also wrote manytri^wKn- 
literature that were not signed. This hyk-wi 
liim so much that he gradually came to despising 
English literature after the eighteenth century 1- 
tion of the novels of George Meredith. These h 
aloud to his wfe when he was feeling particulax 
derive from her nervous bewilderment a savag- 
In her the critic possessed a^ perpetual In-a 
British public that he so deeply scorned, and he > 
in the same way as he fancied he treated the 
without either of them he would have been int‘ 

; loose end. For aU his admiration of French ’’ 
spoke the language with a hideous British acc> 
joint holiday John, who for the whole of a '* 
had been listening to his brother’s tirades^ agains' 

' of modern Enghsh literature and his pjeajis on b 
French literature, had been much consoled wb 
Calais to find that James could not make 5 ’ ' 
even to a porter. 

“ But,” as John had said with a chuckle, i‘ 
couldn’t have made himself intelligible to an 

“ It’s the porter’s fault,” James had rcjp‘«- 

For some years now the criric uith'W* 
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Beyle snoring on his lap, where he served as a rest for 
book that his .master was reading. . 

“Hullo,” the critic exclaimed without aU ■•p ii 
“ You are back in town then ? ” 

“ Yes, I came back on Friday.” 

“ I thought you wouldn’t be able to stand the a 
long. Remember what Horry Walpole said about th 
“ Yes,” said John quickly. He had not the least ’ 
but he had long ago ceased to have any scruples abo 
ing James first of all from trying to remember a. 
secondly from trying to find it, thirdly from 
where she'had hidden the book in which it was tc 
and finally from not only reading it when the book 
but also from reading page after page of irrelevan 
the context. “ Though Ambles is really very joUy, 

“ I’m expecting you and Beatrice to spend Chrisi •> 
you know.” 

James grunted. .-v. ^v>'- •'■--- • 

“ Well, we’ll see about that. I don^t belong to 
Fellowsl^^^and I shall be pretty busy, You pop 
soon forget what it means to be busy. So you’ve 
success ? Who was it this time — ^Lucretia Be > g 
laughed bitterly. “ Good lord, it’s incredible, ‘s 
the English drama’s in a sick state — a very sick & 
“All contemporary art is in a sick state acci 
critics,” John observed. “ Critics are hke docte 
not prejudiced in favour of general good-h'’^ h 
“ Well, isn’t it in a sick state } ” James demande> 

“ I don’t know that I think it is. Howev' 
begin an argument before supper. Where’s Be^ 

“ She bought a new hat yesterday and has go- 
strate its becomingness to God and woman.” 

“ I suppose you mean she’s gone to church 
church myself this morning.” 

“ What for ? Copy ? ” P-' 

No, no, no. I took George’s children.” 

You don’t mean to say that you’ve got tiem ■ 

John nodded, and his brother exploded with, 
laugh. 
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“ Well, I was fool enough to many before I was tlurty,''" 
he bellowed. “ But at any rate I wasn’t fool enough to have 
any children. So you’re going to sup Avith 'us- I ought to warn 
you it’s cold mutton to-night.” 

“ Really ? Capital ! There’s nothing I like better than 
cold mutton.” 

“ TJpon my soul, Johnnie, I’ll say this for you, you may 
write stale romantic plays about the past, but you manage to 
keep plenty of romantic sauce for the present. Yes, you’re 
a bom optimst. Look at your skin — ^pink as a baby’s. Look 
at mine — ^j-ellow as a horse’s tooth. Have you heard my new 
■\ name for ypur habit of mind ? Rpsificadon. Rather good, eh ? 
And you can rosify anjthing from Lucretia Borgia to cold 
mutton. Now don’t look angry with me, Johnnie ; you must 
rosify my ill-humour. With so many roses you can’t expect 
not to have a few thorns as well, and I’m one of them. No, 
seriously, I congratulate 3-ou on your success. And I always, 
tr)' to remember that you write witlr your tongue in your 
check.”" ‘ u-m.-v 

“ On the contrary I believe I write as wdll as I can,” said 
John earnestly, “ I admit that I gave up writing realistic 
novels, but that was because they didn’t suit my tempera- 
ment.” 

“ No, by gad, they didn’t ! And anyway no Englishman can 
write a realistic novel — or any other kind of a novd if it comes 
to that. My lord, the English novel ! ” 

“ Look here,” John protested. “ I do not want to argue 
about either plap or noA-cls to-night. But if you must talk 
about boob, talk about youf own, not mine. Beatrice wrote to 
me that you had something coming along about the French 
Symbolists. I shouldn’t have thought that they would ha\'e 
appe.nlcd to jbu.”--'-’ ^ , 1 y, .. , 

“ They don’t. I hate them.” 

“ \VeIl, Avhy write a book about them ? Their day has been 
over a long time;” 

“ To smash them. To prove that they rverc a pretentious 
. set of epileptic humbugs.” 

“ Sort of Max J^qrdau business ? ” • 

“ h’lax Nordau ! ] I hope you aren’t going to compare me 
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with that flat-footed bus-conductor. No, no, 
rascals took themselves seriously and I’m going to ■ 
on their own estimate of their own importance. I’ 
prove that they were on the wrong track and led nc ■ 
“ It’s consoling to learn that even French litCiaL 
off the lines sometimes.” 

“ Of course it can, because it runs on lines. En^ 
ture on the contrary never had any lines on w^i- 
though , in the eighteenth centuiy it followed a 
coaching-road. Modern English literature, howev 
a rogue hlephant trampling down the jungle ’ 
idecessors made some attempt to cultivate.” 

“ I never knev/ that even moral elephants ha^l 
agriculture seriously.” 

James blew all the ashes of Iris pipe over Beyle. ‘i 
contempt, and rose from his chair. V ''-\ 

“ The smirk ! ” he cried. “ The traditional' Bi': 
The gerumky-gerum horse-laugh ! British humour 
Begotten 'Ey Pun'ch out of Mrs. .Grundy , with the 
Ifor godfather. Go to, you have made me mad / ” 

•• “ It’s a pity you can’t tell me about your new ' 
flying into a rage,” John said mildly. ” You have 
yet when it’s to appear.” 

“ My fourteen readers aren’t languishing. Bu 
politeness by politeness, my book will come out in I 
“ I’m looking forward to it,” John declared, 
got good terms from Worrall ? ” C -v'- i- - . . ' - 
“.As good terms as a consumptive bankrupt mi 
from Shylock. What does the British public care fn. 
You should hear me reading the proofs to Bea- 
should really have the pleasure of watching her face 
ing to her comments. Do you know why Bea 
church ? I’ll tell you. She goes to indulge in a deb- 
•accumulated yawns of tlie week.” ' 

“ Hush, here she is,” John warned him. 

James laughed again. " -A ; 

“ Johnnie, you’re impayable. Your sensitiveness 
betrays the fount of your success. You treat the B’’’ 
with just the same gentlemanly gurgk. And abo\ 
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a good salesman. That’s where George failed when he tri- 
whisky on commissjon. 

“I don’t 'helicve you’re half the inisanthropist you ■■ 

yourself out.” > t 

“ Of course I’m not. I love human nature. Didn 1 1 man; 
Beatrice, and didn’t I spend a year in making a clock out i • 
fishbones to amuse my landlady’s children, and wasn’t I a 
doctor of medicine without once using my knowledge of 
poisons r I love mankind— but dragon-flies were more complex 
and dogs arc more admirable. Well, Beatrice, did you enjoy 
the sermon ? ” 

His wife had come in and was greeting John broadly and 
effusively, for when she was e.xcited her loud contrdto voice 
recaptured many rustic inflections of her youth. She was a tall 
■woman, gaudily handsome, conserving in clothes and coiffure 
the fashions of her prime as queens use and barmaids who 
become the wives of publicans. On Sundays she wore a lilac 
broadcloth with a floriated bodice cut close to the figure ; but 
she was just as proud of her waist on weekdays and as discreet 
about her legs, which she wrapped up in a number of petti- 
coats. She was as real or as unreal as a cabinet-photograph of 
. tiic last decade of the nineteenth century ; it depended on the 
■ attitude of the observer. Although there was too much of her 
for tlie apartments, it could not be said that she appeared 
out of place in them ; in fact she was rather like a daughter 
of the house who had come home for the holidays. 

“ Why, it’s John,” she expanded in a voice rich with wel- 
come. “ How arc you, little stranger ? ” 

Thank you very much for the flowers, Beatrice. They 
were mucii appreciated.” 

_ “ I uunted j-ou to know that we were still in the land of the 
Jivin’. You’re goin’ to stay to supper, of course ? But you’ll 
have to be content with cold mutton, don’t you know.” 

TJicre was a tradition among the novelists admired by Beatrice 
that well-bred people left out their final ‘ g’s ’ ; so she saved on 
tJiesc conson.ints what was squandered upon aspirates. 

“ .4nd how do you think Jimmie’s lookin’ i ” she went on. 
^ I suppose lie s told you about his new book. Cornin’ out in 
-vlarclii don’t you know. I feel awfully up in French pqitry 
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since he read it out to me. Don’t light another pipe 
The girl’s gettin’ the supper at once. I think yo-i 
very well, Johnnie, I do indeed. Don’t you think ’ 
very well, Jimmie ? Has Bill Bailey been out for 
This was Beatrice’s affectionate diminutive for H 
the dog. 

“ No, I won’t bother about my hands,” John pu' 
to forestall Beatrice’s next suggestion. 

“ We had such a dull sermon,” she sighed. 

Her husband grunted a request to spare them the 
“ Well, don’t you know, it’s a dull time for sei 
before Christmas. But it didn’t matter, as w > 
wanted was a puff of fresh air. Yes, I’d begun to t 
forgotten aU about us,” she rambled on, turnin^, 
John. “ I know we must be dull company, but "I 
no play, don’t you know . . . yours is aU plays an^ 
Jimmie, I made a joke,” she laughed, twitching ’ ~ 
sleeve to secure his attention. “ Did you hear ? ” 
“ Yes, I heard,” he growled. 

“ I thought it v.-as rather good, didn’t you, Jc' i > 
“ Very good indeed,” he assented warmly. “ T’ 
work occasionaUy.” 

“ Oh, of course, you sUly thing, I wasn’t bein’ 
told you it was a joke. I knov/ you must work a 
comes the girl with supper. You’U excuse me, Jol> 
I go and powder my nose. I shan’t be a minute.” 

Beatrice retired to the bedroom whence she co ■ 
humming over her beautification. 

“ You’re not meditating marriage, are you ? ” Jam 
The bachelor shook his head. 

“ At the same time,” he protested stoutly, I d 
you’re entitled to sneer at Beatrice. Considci 
was about to say “ everj^hing,” but feeling that . 
include his brother too pointedly he substituted, “ th 
she’s wonderfully cheerful. And you know I’ve ah— 
that these rooms arc cramped.” • • 

“ Yes, well, when a popular success oils myjate,- J 
move next door to you in Church Row.” ' ^ 

John wished that James would not always 
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respective fortunes : it made him feel uncomfortable, esped- 
allp v.-hen he tvas sitting down to cold mutton. Besides, it was 
unfair ; had he not once adtised James to abandon criticism 
and take up— he had been going to suggest ‘ anytliing except 
literature/ but he had noticed James’ angrj- dismay and 
had substituted ‘ creative work.’ What had been the result ? 
An outburst of contemptuous abuse, a violent renunciation 
of anything that ' approximated to his own work. If James 
despised his romantic plays, why could he not be consistent 
and despise equally the wealth they brought liim ? He 
honoured his brother’s intellectual sincerity, why could not 
his brother do as much for his ? 

“ ^^^lat beats me,” the critic had once exclaimed, “ is how 
a man like you who professes to admire — no, 1 believe you’re 
honest — ^rvho does admire Stcndlial, Turgenev, Flaubert, and 
, Merimee, who recognizes the perfection of Manon Lescaut 
and Adolfhe, who in a word has taste, can bring himself to 
eructate The Fall of BabylonF 

“ It’s aU a matter of knotting one’s own limitations,” John 
had replied. “ I tried to write realistic novels. But my 
temperament is not realistic.” 

“ No, if it were,” his brother had murmured, “ you tvouldn’t 
;"stand my affectation of superiority.” 

It was this way James had of once in a very long tvliile 
putting liimscif in the wrong that used always to heal John’s 
wounded generosity. But these occasional lapses — as he 
supposed his cynical brother would call them — avere becoming 
less and less frequent, and John had no longer much excuse 
for clinging to his romantic fondness for the unlucky head of 
his family. 

During tire first half of supper Beatrice delivered a kind of 
lecture ,on housekeeping in London on two pounds twelve 
shillings and,^lxpence a week, including bones for the dog ; by 
the time that the stewed figs were put oa the table this mono- 
/logue had reduced both brothers to such a state of gloom by 
I striking at James’ experience and John’s imagination, that the 
! sourness of the cream came as a natural corollary ; anything 
except sour cream would have seemed an obtrusive reminder of 
housekeeping on more tlian two pounds twelve shillings and 
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sixpence a week, including bones for the dog: 
convinced by his sister-in-law’s mood that she woii 
short rest from speculating upon the comparative 
of mutton and beef, and by James’ reception of ■ 
that he would appreciate her housekeeping all the 
being compelled to regard for a while the long p» 
chops that his landlady would inevitably marshal f_ 
his wife was away. The moment seemed propb 
unfolding of his plan, 

“ I ivant to ask you both a favour,” he began. 
Beatrice, I disagree with you. I don’t think 
really sour, I find it delicious, but I daren’t ever 
a few figs. The cream, however, is particularly ■ 
fact I was on the point of enquiring the name of yo 
“ If we have cream on Sundays,” Beatri< 
“Jimmie has to put up with custard-powder on 
But if we don’t have cream on Sundays, I can 
eggs on Wednesdays for real custa^.” 

“ That’s very ingenious of you,” John dc' 
you didn’t hear what I was saying when I broke 
of the cream, zuhich is delicious. I said that I w 
favour of you both.” 

“ King Cophetua and the beggar maid,” Jn 
“ Or were you going to suggest to Beatrice that 
have supper with us she should experiment 
fresh cream, but also with some rare dish h’l- 
tongues — or even veal, for instance ? ” 

“ Now, Jimmie, you’re always puttin’ hits ■ 
veal ; but if I get veal, it throws me out for 
John made another effort to w'rench the o 
from the topic of food : 

“ No, no, James. I was going to ask you 
come and give me a hand ■with our nephew 
He slightly accentuated the pronoun of p 
“ Of course, that is to say, if Beatrice would 
“ What do you w'ant her to do ? Beat th' • 

“ No, no, no, James. I’m not joking. As I ■ 

I’ve got these two children — er — stajung 
that George is too overstrained, too ill that: ifj 
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bees, and it’s tremendouslj popular. ? Because a bee is 

wcU-knov.-n. Certainly they sting too, but then they have 
honey and people keep them. If people kept dragon-flies, it 
woufd be different. No, my opinion is that for an eldest son 
Jimmie has been very unlucky.” 

The next day Bertram disappeared to school at an hour of 
the morning which John remembered did exist in his youth, 
but which he had for long regarded as a portion of, the great 
backward and abj-sm of time. Beatrice tactfully removed his 
niece immediately after breakfast, not the auroral breakfast of 
Bertram, but the comfortable meal of ten o’clock ; and except 
for a rehearsal of a lolera in the room over the library John 
was able to pul in a morning of undisturbed diligence. Beatrice' 
took Viola for a walk in the afternoon, and when Bertram 
arrived back from school about six o’clock she nearly spoilt her 
otvn dinner by the assistance she gave him with his tea. John 
had a couple of quiet hours mth oJ Arc before dinner, 
when he was only once interrupted by Beatrice’s coming as 
her nephew’s ambassador to ask what was the past participle 
of some Latin verb, which cost him five minutes’ search for a 
j dictionary. After dinner John played two setts of piquet w'ith 
:his sister-in-law and having won both began to feel that there 
■ was a good deal to be said for a woman’s presence in the house. 

About eleven o’clock on the mornirigbf the next day James 
arrived, and not only James, but Beylc'the Is'ulldog, who had, 
if one might judge by his behaviour, as profound a contempt 
as his master for John’s libraiy, and a much more unpleasant 
way of showing it. 

“ I wish you’d leave your dog in the hall,” John protested. 
“ Look at lum now ; he’s upset the paper- basket. Get down 
off that chair ! I say, do look at him I ” 

. Beyle was coursing round the room, steering himself uith 
the kinked blob that served him for a tail. 

“ He likes the soft carpet,” his master e.xplained. “ He thinks 
it’s grass.” 

What an idiotic dog,” John scoffed. » And I suppose he 
thinks my Aubusson is an herbaceous border. Drop it, you 
brute, will you. I say, do put him downstairs. He’s going to 
worry it in a minute, and all agree that bulldogs can’t be induced 
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to let go of anytliing they’ve once fairly gripped. 
wiU you ! ” 

James roared rath laughter at his brother’s •' 
finally he turned the dog out of the room, and John 
he fancied was a panic-stricken descent of the sr=' 

or . . . 


•“ I say, I hope he isn’t chasing Mrs. Worfolk u 
the house,” he ejaculated as he hurried out on 
Whatever Beyle had been doing, he was at rest new 
up at John from the front-door mat. “ I hope it 
Worfolk,” he said coming back. “ She’s in a . 
state just at present.” 

“ What ? ” James shouted incredulously. 

“ Oh, not in that way, my dear fellow, not 
But she’s not used to having so many visitors in 

“ I’m going to take one of them away with ■ 
be any consolation to her,” James announced. 

" Not Beatrice ? ” his brother stammered. 

James nodded grimly. 

“ It’s all very fine for you Mth a mob of sci 
after you : but I can’t spare Beatrice any m- 
you could spare Mrs. Worfolk. I’ve been 
uncomfortable for nearly two days, and my ,v’ 
back.” 

“ Oh, but look here,” John protested, “ she’s 
ing the children magnificently. I’ve hardly kne 
in the house. You can’t take Beatrice away.” 

“ Sorry, Johnnie, but my existence is not so i 
with comforts as yours. You’d better get a uii 
You can afford one.” 

“ But can’t we arrive at a compromise ? ” 


“ Why don’t you come and camp out with me, 
“ Camp out, you hypocrite ! ” the critic jeci- 
you can’t bribe me with your luxuries. Do yo 
could work Mth two clrildren careering 
I daresay they don’t disturb your plays- I 
hear them above the clash of swords and the to ^ 
but for critical work I want . 


afraid I must carry off BcdL.’'"*^ 
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‘‘Well, of course, if you must. . . .’’"'Jolin murmured, 
despondently. And it was verj' little consolation to tWnlt, 
wliile Viola practised a fandango in the librarj' preparatory 
to dislocating the household by removing Maud from her 
svork to escort her to the dancing-class, that Beatrice herself 
would have liked to stay. 

“ However,” John sternly resolved, “ the ne.vt time that 
James tries to scoff at married life I shall tell him pretty plainly 
what I think of liis affectation.” 

He decided ultimately to keep the children at Church' Row 
for a week, to give tliem some kind of treat on Saturday, and on 
Saturday evening before dinner to take tlicm back to their 
father and insist upon his being responsible for tlrem. . If by < 
chance George proved to be reaUy ill, which he did not suppose * 
for a moment that he would, he should take matters finnly into 
his hands and export the children to Ambles until their mother 
came home ; Viola could practise every kmown variety of 
Spanish dance over Lauri^ncc’s head, or even in Laurence’s 
'room ; and as for Bertram he could corrupt Harold to his 
licart’s content. 

On the whole, the week passed off well. Although Viola 
had fallen bkc Lucifer from being an angel in Maud’s mind, 
she won back her esteem by behaving like a human little girl 
wlien they went to the dancing-class together and did not try 
■ assume diabolic attributes in exchange for the angelic 
position she had forfeited. John was alloavcd to gather that 
Viola’s chief claim to Maud’s forgiveness was founded upon 
her encouragement of the advances made to her escort by a 
Inindsome young sergeant of the Line whom they had en- 
countered in the tube. >- ■ I > 

“ Miss Viola bcliaved herself like a little lady,” Maud had 
informed John when they came home, 

“ You enjoyed taking her ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed, sir, it’s a pleasure to go about witli anyone so 
Ladylike. Several very nice people turned round to admire 
her.” 

“ Did they, hlaud, did they? ” 

Later, when Viola’s account of the afternoon readied him 
he wondered if the sergeant was one of those nice people. 
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Mrs. Worfoli, too, was reconciled to Bertram I 
found respect he accorded to her tales and by his a 
of an album of family photographs she brought i 
from the bottom of her trunk. 

“ The boy can be as quiet as a mouse,” she ab 
“ as long as he isn’t encouraged to make a huUabal. 
“.You think I encourage him, Mrs. Worfolk ? ” 
“Well, sir, it’s not my place to offer an op' 
managing children, but giving them a calf’s head ^ 
telling them to misbehave theirselves. It’s asking 
There he is now, doing what he calls his homework 
plate' of toffee I made for him — as good as gold, 
do ask is where’s the use in filling up a child’s head 
and Greece.-' Teach a child to be a heathen gc 
heathen goddess he’ll be. Teach him the story'oi 
Samuel and he’ll behave like the Infant Samuel, ■'< 
say that one child who I told about God’s voice 'i 
to which I was nursemaid had a regular fit and wob 
ing in the middle of the night that he could hear < 
about for him under the bed. But then he was 
very old-fashioned notions and took the whole stc 
and his mother said after that no one wasn’t to read ' 
except stories about animals.” 

“ What happened to him when he grew up ? ” Jc. 
“ Y^ell, sir, I lost sight of the whole family, but 
became a clergyman, for he never lost this habit 
God was dodging him aU the time. It was God h‘ 
there till I fairly got the jumps myself and might b 
with the Wesleans if I hadn’t gone as third hon- 
family where the master kept race-horses whi^" 
something else to think about, and I never had an/ 
to do with children until my poor sister’s Herbert.’ 
“ That must have been a great change, Mrs. Wc • 
“ Yes, sir, so it was ; but life’s only one long chui-. 
though they do say there’s nothing new under tlv 
good gracious me, fellows who make up__niotters a ’ •» 
ate a bit : they’ve got to, so as to keep up with one 
When Friday evening arrived John nc.ir i t 
Worfolk’s agreement with Heraclitus by ^ 
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“ Well, of course, i'f you must. . . murmured 

despondently. And it was very little consolation to think, 
while Viola practised a fandango in the librarj' preparatory 
to dislocating the household by removing Maud from her 
work to escort her to the dancing-class, that Bmrice herself 
would have liked to stay. 

“ However,” John sternly resolved, “ the next time that 
James tries to scoff at married life I shall tell him pretty plainly 
jviut I think of Ixis affectation.” 

He decided ultimately to keep the children at Church Row 
for a week, to give them some kind of treat on Saturday, and on 
Saturday evening before dinner to take them back to their 
father and insist upon his being responsible for tlrem. • If by i 
chance George proved to be really ill, which he did not suppose ' 
■for a moment that he svould, he should take matters firmly into 
his hands and export the children to Ambles until their mother 
came home : Viola could practise every known variety of 
Spanish dance over Laurence’s head, or even in Laurence’s 
•room; and as for Bertram he could corrupt Harold to his 
heart’s content. 

On the wliole, the week passed off well. Although Viola 
had fallen like Lucifer from being an angel in Maud’s mind, 
she won back her esteem by beha\'ing like a human little girl 
wlien they went to the dancing-class together and did not try 
assume diabphc attributes in exchange for the angelic 
position she had forfeited. John was allowed to gather that 
\iola’s chief claim to Maud’s forgiveness w’as founded upon 
her encouragement of the advances made to her escort by a 
handsome young sergeant of the Line whom they had en- 
countered in the tube. v. , .n , , 

“ bliss Viola behaved herself like a little lady,” Maud had 
! a formed John when they came home. 

“ You enjoyed taking her : ” 

“ Yes, indeed, sir, it’s a pleasure to go about widr anyone so 
ladylike. Several very nice people turned round to admire 
her.” 

“ Did they, Maud, did they? ” 

Later, when Viola’s account of the afternoon readied him 
he wondered if the sergeant was one of those nice people. 
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Mrs. Worfolkj too, was reconciled to Bertram 
found respect he accorded to her tales and by his ^ 
of an album of family photographs she brought 
from the bottom of her trunk. 

“ The boy can be as quiet as a mouse,” she 
“ as long as he isn’t encouraged to make a huUabal 
“ You think I encourage him, Mrs. Worfolk ? ’ 
“Well, sir, it’s not my place to offer an op 
managing children, but giving them a calf’s head . 
telling them to misbehave theirselves. It’s asking 
There he is now, doing what he calls his homework 
plate' of toffee I made for him — as good as gold, 
do ask is where’s the use in filling up a child’s h'a- 
and Greece. Teach a child to be a heathen go 
heathen goddess he’ll be. Teach him the story' < 
Samuel and he’ll behave like the Infant Samuel, 
say that one child who I told about God’s voice i 
to which I was nursemaid had a regular fit and wol 
ing in the middle of the night that he could hear • 
about for him under the bed. But then he was 
very old-fashioned notions and took the whole stci 
and his mother said after that no one wasn’t to read 
except stories about animals.” 

“ I'That happened to him when he grew up ? ” Jn 
“ Well, sir, I lost sight of the whole family, but 
became a clergyman, for he never lost this habit 
God was dodging him all the time. It was God hf- 
there tiU I fairly got the jumps myself and might ha 
with the \yesleans if I hadn’t gone as third huu. 
family w'here ’the master kept race-horses wbiVI 
something else to think about, and I never had an/ 
to do with children until my poor sister’s Herbert.’' 
“ That must have been a great change, Mrs. Wm 
“ Yes, sir, so it was ; but life’s only one long rh^,. 
though they do say there’s nothing new under the 
good gracious me, fellows who make up motters alwa 
ate a bit : they’ve got to, so'as to keep up ydth one ■'n 
When Friday evening arrived John nearly empl - 
Worfolk’s agreement with Heraclitus by keeping 
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“Well, of course, it you must. . . .’’"'Jo^ip murmured 
despondently. And it was very little consolation to think, 
\vhile Viola practised a fandango in the library preparatory 
to dislocating the household by removing Maud from her 
work to escort her to the dancing-class, that Beatrice herself 
would have liked to stay. 

“ However,” John sternly rcsoh'ed, “ the next time ^at 
James tries to scoff at married life I shall tell him pretty plainly 
rvhat I think of his affectation.” 

He decided ultimately to keep the children at Church’ Row 
for a week, to give them some kind of treat on Saturday, and on 
Saturday evening before dinner to take them bad: to their 
father and insist upon his being responsible for them. , If by > 
chance George proved to be really ill, which he did riot suppose * 
■for a moment tliat he would, he should take matters firmly into 
Iris hands and export the children to Ambles until their mother 
came home : Viola could practise evciy known variety of 
Spanish dance over Laur!!(nce’s head, or even in Laurence’s 
■room; and as for Bertram he could corrupt Harold to his 
heart’s content. 

On the u’holc, the week passed off wcU. Although Viola 
liad fallen like Lucifer from being an angel in Maud’s mind, 
she won back her esteem by behadng like a human little girl 
%v]ien they went to the dancing-class together and did not try 
• assume diabolic attributes in e.xchange for the angelic 
position she had forfeited. John was allowed to gather that 
\iola’s chief claim to Maud’s forgiveness was founded upon 
her encouragement of the advances made to her escort by a 
handsome young sergeant of the Line whom they had en- 
countered in the tube. -'v > . p f ■.-■>,» ■, . 

“ Miss Viola behaved herself like a little lady,” Maud had 
informed John when they came home. 

“ You enjoyed taking her ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed, sir, it’s a pleasure to go about with anyone so 
ladylike. Several very nice people turned round to admire 
her.” 


“ Did they, Maud, did they ? ” 

Later, when Viola’s account of the afternoon reached him 
he wondered if the sergeant was one of those nice people. 


i 
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Mrs. Worfolk, too, was reconciled to Bertram hy 
found respect he accorded to her tales and by his ap 
of an album of family photographs she brought o 
from the bottom of her trunk, 

“ The boy can be as quiet as a mouse,” she ass 
“ as long as he isn’t encouraged to make a hulla. ’ 

“ You think I encourage him, Mrs. Worfblk ? ’ 
“Well, sir, it’s not my place to offer an op 
managing children, but giving them a calFs head 
telling them to misbehave thcirsclves. It’s asldn 
There he is now, doing what he calls his homewOi 
plate of toffee I made for him — as good as goW 
do ask is where’s the use in filling up a child’s h* 
and Greece. Teach a child to be a heathen 
heathen goddess he’ll be. Teach him the stoi; 
Samuel and he’d behave like the Infant Samuel 
say that one child who I told about God's vci- 
to which I was nursemaid had a regular fit and 
ing in the middle of the night that he could b 
about for him under the bed. But then he 
very old-fashioned notions and took the whok 
and his mother said after that no one wasn’t tc 
except stories about animals.” 

“ What haoDened to him when he erew u^ 
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at Churcli Row. But by the last post there came a letter from 
Janet Bond to beg an earlier production of ^oan of An if it 
was by any means possible, and John looking at the infinitesimal 
amount he had written during the sveek resolved that he must 
stick to his intention of taking the children back to their father 
on the following day. 

“ What would you like to do to-morrow ? ” he enquired. 
“ I happen to have a free afternoon, and — er — ^I’m afraid your 
fatlier wants you back in Earl’s Court, so it null be your last 
opportunity of enjoying yourselves for some time — mean of 
our enjoying ourselves for some time, in fact until we all meet 
at Ambles for Christmas.” 

“ Oh, I say,” Bertram protested. “ Have we got to gb back 
to rotten old Earl’s Court ? WTiat a scUJ V ' 

“ I thought we were going to live here alwa}’^,” Viola 
exclaimed. 

“ But don’t you want to go back to your father i ” John 
demanded in what he hoped was a voice brimming \s’ith re- 
proaches for their lack of filial piety, but which he could not 
help feeling was bubbling over ivith something very near 
elation. 

“ Oh no,” both cluldren affirmed, “ we like being with you 
much best.” 

■' John’s gratification was suddenly darkened by the suspicion 
.that perhaps Eleanor had told them to flatter him like this ; he 
turned swiftly aside to hide the chagrm that such a thought 
gave lum, and when he spoke again it was almost roughly, 

• because in addition to being suspicious of their sincerity he was 
vexed with himself for displaying a spirit of competitive affec- 
tion. It occurred to him that it was jealousy rather than love 
which made the w'orld go round — a dangerous reflection 
for a romantic plajwvright. 

“ I'm afraid it can’t be helped,” he said. » To-morrow' is 
definitely our last day. So choose your own method of celebrat- 
ing it without dressing up.” 

“ Oh, we only dress up on Sundaj-s,” Viola said loftily. 

I vote we go to-tlie Zoo,” Bertram opinionated after a 
weighty pause. 

Had his nephew Harold suggested a visit to the Zoo, John 
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ments. It’s just as well you’re going again to-niorro'iv. \oull 
be able to explain that it wasn’t your fault.” 

“No, it wasn’t,” said Bertram bitterly. “It was Miss 
ColdwcU’s.” 

“ Yes,” said ^^ioIa. “ She simply tore past eyerj^iing. And 
when Bertram gave the chimpanzee a brown marble instead of 
a nut and he nearly brobc one of his teeth, she said it was 
cruel.” ■ '■> 

“ Yes, fancy thinking that was cruel,” Bertram scoffed. 
“ He was in an awful wax, though ; he bunged it back at me 
like anjthing. But I swopped the marble on Monday with 
Higginbotham Minor for two green commonys : at least I 
said it was tlie marble ; only really I dropped it wliile we were 
waiting for tlic bus.” 

“ You’re a kind of juvenile Lord Elgin,” Jolm declared. 

“ \Vhat did he do r ” 

“ He did the Greek nation over marbles, just as you did the 
chimpanzee and Higginbotham Minor.” 

Ne.xt morning John made arrangements to send the children’s 
lugg.igc to Earl’s Court so that he should be able W’hcn the 
Zoological Gardens ^vere closed to take tliem directly home and 
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■were several welcome surprises such, as seeing much 
the hippopotamus than the tips of his nostrils floating 
bits of mud on the surface of the water ; others inch 
aUeged visibility of a beaver’s tail, a conjugal scene ber\ 
polar-bears, a truly demoniac exhibition of rage by - 
manian-devil, some wonderful gymnastics by a bab 
leopard, a successful attempt to touch a kangaroo’s 
indisputable wriggle of vitality from the anaconda, 
sudden scratching of its ear by a somnolent fruit-eati.. 

About ten minutes before the Gardens closed John, 
tired out and had somehow got his cigar-case full of 
declared it was time to go home. C- . . 

“ Oh, but we must just have a squint at the S i 
House,” Bertram cried, and Viola clasped her hands 
hension at the bare idea of not doing so. 

“ All right,” John agreed. “ I’ll wait for you three 
and then I’m going slpwly along towards the exit.” 

The three minutes passed,'and since the children s^i I 
he walked on as he had promised. When they did 
him up as soon as he expected, he waited for a while 
with an exclamation of annoyance turned back. 

“ VTiat on earth can they find to enjoy in this T 
he wondered, when he entered the Small Cats’ Hou 
them out. The house was empty except for a b> ■ 
thinking of his tea. 

“ Have you seen two children ? ” John asked a , 

“No, sir, this is the Small Cats’ House,” r 
keeper. 

“Children,” repeated John irritably. 

_ No, sh. Or yes, I beheve there was a little boy 
girl in here, but they’ve been gone some minutes 
dosing-time,” he added significantly. 

John rushed miserably along deserted paths t 

^usk, looldng eveiyivhere for Bertram and Vi' 
success. 

shouted from every dh- 
“ Panted to a keeper by the rrj 

Bet two children are lost in the Gardens/’ 
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“ Closing time, sir. The^ must have gone out hy another 
gate.” - ; 

, He herded John through the turnstile into the street as 
he would have herded a recalcitrant gnu into its enclosure. 

“ But this is terrible,” John lamented. “ Tins is appalling. 
I’ve lost George’s children.” 

He hailed a taxi, drove to the nearest police-starion, left 
th’^r descriptions, and directed the driver to Halma House, 
Earl’s Court Square. 



Chapter Seven 


J OHN came to the conclusion while 
Earl’s Court that the distinctive ari 
. children was to be sought for in an ai.i 
their mobility. He had often enough h 
sovereigns and matchboxes and income-tax 
the disappearance of these he had always L 
loiowledge that they were stationary in si i ' 
at any given moment, and that somebcd;- 
find them at some time or another with pi 
ment to himself. But Bertram and Viola mi 
if at this moment they were somewhere, b> 
turned the next comer they might be som; 
only kind of loss comparable to this was the 
which case also the victim was dismayed by ^ 
mobility. Moreover, was it logically possi 
children, any more than it was possible to > 
They could be caught like a train by som- 
except among gipsies, who were practically 
of catching children was nowadays unkno>v 
instance of two lost children — and by the .vu; 
into that — was The Babes in the Wood, in w 
were neither caught nor Yound, though cci - • ■ 
rvere found owing to the eccentric, behaviour < 
the vicinity. It would be distressing to i - 
to-morrow of tw'o children’s having been foun' 
of paper- bags in the bear-pit at the Zoo,.hugg2‘ 
by each other, but by the bears. Or they rsug- 
themselves in the Reptile House — ^Bertram 
dreadful curiosity about the effect of stau 
the alligators — and their fate might 
of conjecture. Yet even supposing that 

moment regarding with amazed a 

too ominous a word — ^\Hth amaze ^ 
gambols of the great cats, were <,f being/ ' 
considered sa fe ? Tf it was a ,• 
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“ Closing time, sir. They must have gone out hy another 
gate.” _ 

, He herded John through the turnstile into the street as 
he would have herded a recalcitrant gnu into its enclosure. 

“ But this is terrible,” John lamented. “ This is appalling. 
I’ve lost George’s children.” 

He hailed a taxi, drove to the nearest police-station, left 
th^ir descriptions, and directed the driver to Halma House, 
Earl’s Court Square. 
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J OHN came to the conclusion while he was v 
Earl’s Court that the distinctive anxiety in 
. children was to be sought for in an acute consci 
their mobility. He had often enough lost such 
sovereigns and matchboxes and income-tax deman-’ 
the disappearance of these he had always been cons- 
knowledge that they were stationaty in some place - 
at any given moment, and that somebody or ano 
find them at some time or another with profit or ■ 
ment to himself. But Bertram and Viola might be 
if at this moment they were somewhere, before 
turned the next comer they might be somewhere 
only kind of loss comparable to this was the loss of 
which case also the victim was dismayed by the tho 
mobility. Moreover, was it logically possible t- 
children, any more than it was possible to find a 
They could be caught like a train by somebody 
except among gipsies, who were practically extin- 
of catching children was nowadays unlmown. 
instance of two lost children — and by the way an 
into that — ^was ‘The Babes in the TFood, in which 
were neither caught nor Yound, though certainly . 
were found owing to the eccentric, bcliawour of s- 
the vicinity. It would be distressing to read in 
to-morrow of two children’s having been found u- 
of paper-bags in the bear-pit at the Zoo,, hugged t 
by each other, but by the bears. Or they might ’ 
themselves in the Reptile House — Bertram had 
dreadful curiosity about the effect of standing - 
the alligators — and their fate might remain for 
of conjecture. Yet even supposing that they wer- 
moment regarding -with amazed absorption — abs 
too ominous a word — ^with amazed interest th 
gambols of the great cats, were they on that ac 
considered safe ? If it was a question of bcing'-c 

I as 
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it made little difference whether one was crunched up by the 
wheels of an omnibus or by the jaws of a panther. To be 
sure, Bertram was accustomed to go to school by tube every 
morning, and obviously he must know by this tune how to ask 
the w'ay to any given spot. . . . ' 

The driver of the taxi was taking no risks tvith the traffic, 
and John’s tightly strung ncn'cs were relaxed; he began to 
perceive that he was agitating himself foolishly. The wide 
smoothness of Cromwell Road was all that was needed to 
persuade him that the shock had deprived him for a short 
time of common-sense. How absurd he had been 1 Of course 
the children would be all right ; but he should take good care 
to administer no less sharp a shock to George than he had 
experienced himself. He did not approve of George’s atti- 
tude, and if the temporary loss of Bertram and Viola could 
rouse liim to a sense of his paternal responsibilities, this dis- 
turbing climax of a jolly day would not have been led up to 
in vain. No, George’s moral, mental, and physical laziness 
must no longer be encouraged. 

I shall make the wliolc business out to be as bad as pos- 
sible,” he decided. “ Though, now that I have had time to 
thin!: the situation out, I realize that there is really not the 
least likelihood of anything’s serious having happened to 
them.” 

' ■ For James even when he was most exasperating John always 
’ felt an invchmtaiy deference that stood quite apart from 
the sentimental regard which he tried to owe him as head 
, of the family ; for his second brother George he felt nothing 
except contempt. James might be wrongheaded ; but George 
was fathcaded. James kept something of their father’s fallen 
day about him ; George was a kind of gross caricature of his 
own self. Every feature in this brother’s face reproduced the 
corresponding feature in his own with sucli compelling sug- 
gcstisencss of a potentially similar degeneration that John 
could never escape from the reproach of George’s insistent 
kinship. Many times he had been seized by a strong impulse 
to cut George rutlilessly out of his life ; but as soon as he 
perceived tiiat gibbous development of his own aquiline hose, 
■ that reduplication of his own rounded cliin, that buII-ILkc 
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thickening of his own sanguine neck, and that s^i ■ 
tuation of the eloquent pouches beneath has own 
surrendered to the claims of fraternity and lent 
much as he required at the moment. If Daniel C 
to marry Hilda had always puzzled him, Eleanor’s 
to be tied for life to George was even more in^> 

Still, it was lucky that she had been taken with «’■ 
because she was aU that stood between George •’t- 
dependence upon his family, in other words upon h 
brother. ^Vhatever Eleanor’s faults, however a^,^' 
personality, John recognized that she was a hard ■ 
that the .incubus of a husband like George (to 
seemed curiously and inexplicably devoted) entitle, 
great deal of indulgence. 

It was strange to look back now to the time wh 
George were both in the city, himself in dog-bi 
George in wool, and to remember tliat except b 
everj'body in the family had foretold a prosperous < • 
career for George. Beyond his skill at solo \vhist 
bination of luck with judgment in betting tltrc ■ 
August on weight for age selling-plates and avoidi. 
autumn handicaps, John could not recall that Geoij^. 
shown a glimmer of financial intelligence. Once 
when he had visited his brother in the wool-wareho 
watched an interview between George and a bale of 
he had often chuckled at the reflection that the pi 
were well matched — there had always been somerb 
about George in mind and body j and when one d.i^ 
stolidly forth from the warehouse for the last time . 
enter into partnersliip with a deluded friend to 
Britisli agents for a society of colonial housewives, 
that the deluded friend would have been equally v. 
by a bale of wool. When George and his deluded t; 
tried the patience of the colonial housewives for 
never once succeeding in procuring for them 
required, the partnership w.as dissolved, and George 
from undertaking to undermking till he became th 
manager of a theatrical touring company. /Mtho 
business manager he reached the nadir of his incou.p 
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emerged from the post with Eleanor for wfe, which perhaps 
javc rise to a family legend that George had never been so 
mcccssful as-when he was a business manager. Thiyegend he 
aever dispelled by a second exhibition of himself in the part, 
although he ofte^n spoke regretfully of the long Sundays in the 
Crain, playing nap for penny points. After he married Eleanor 
be tvas commission-agent for a variety of gentlemanly com- 
modities like whisk)' and cigars ; but he drank and smoked 
much more than he sold, and when bridge was introduced and 
popularized, having decided that it was the best investment 
for his share of Eleanor’s salaiy, he abandoned ever)'thing 
else. Moreover, John’s increasing prosperity gave his pla)'^a 
fine stabilit}' and confidence ; he used to feel that his wife’s 
current account merely lap^d^the base of a solid cliff of 
capital. A bad week at bridge came to be known as another 
financial disappointment ; but he used to say cheerfully when 
he signed the I.O.U. that one must not expect everybodyrin 
the family to be always lucky, and that it was dear old John’s 
turn this week. John himself sometimes became quite giddy 
svjth watching the swift revolutions of the wheel of fortune as 
spun by George. The effect of sitting up late at cards usually 
made George wake uith a headache, wliich he called ‘ feeling 
overworked ’ ; he was at his best in the dusky hours before 
dinner, in fact just at the time when John was on his rvay to 
explode in his ear the news of tire chUdren’s disappearance ; 
'it was then that among the attenuated spiiisters of Halma 
House his grossness seemed notliing more than a ruddy well- 
being and that lus utter indifference to any kind of responsi- 
bility acquired the characteristics of a ripe geniality. 

Halma House, Earl’s Court Square, was a ver)- large boarding- 
house, so large that Miss Mo.xlcy, the most attenuated spinster 
n-ho lived in it, once declared that it was more like a resi- 
dential hotel than a' boarding-house, a theoi)' that was eagerly 
supported by all the other attenuated spinsters w'ho clung to 
its ovcKtuffed furniture or like dusty cobwebs floated about 
its , parish saloons. Halma House was indeed two houses 
squeezed or knocked (or whatever other uncomfortable verb 
can be found to express the welding) into one. Above the 
front-door of Number 198 were the lar^c gilt letters that 
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of that sitting-room. John on the other hand disliked it and 
took pleasure in pointing out the impossibility of knou'ing 
v;hcthcr it was a conservatory half transformed into a box- 
room or a box-room nearly turned into a conservatory. He 
used to call it George’s amphibious apartment, with justice 
indeed, for Bertram and Viola with true appreciation had once 
selected it as the appropriate setting in which to reproduce , 
Jules Verne’s Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea. The 
wallpaper of dark blue flock was smeared with the glistening.’ - 
pattern like seaweed upon rocks at low tide ; the window 
was of ground-glass tinted to the hue of the water in a swim- 
ming-bath on S^aturday afternoon, and was surrounded by an 
' elaborate arrangement of cork that ma sked a number of 
flower pots filled with unexacting plants ; while as if the 
atmosphere was not ahead}' sufficiently aqueous, a stage of . 
disheartened aspidistras cast a deep-sea twilight upon the." 
recesses of the room, in the middle of which w’as a jagged..!’ , 
table of particoloured marble, and upon the w'alls of whiclt 
were hung cases of stuffed fish. Mrs. Easton, the proprietress 
of Halma House, only lent the room to George as a favour : 
it was not really his owm, and while he lay in bed of a morning- 
she used to quarrel there with all the servants in turn. More- 
over, any of the boarders who had bicycles stabled them in 
this advantageous apartment, the fireplace of which smoked. 
Nevertheless, George liked it and used to knit there for an- 
hour after lunch, sitting in an armchair that smelt like the 
cushions of a third-class smoker and looking with his knitting 
; needles and opaque eyes like a large lobster preening his 
antennjc in the corner o-f a tank. 

Vflicn John visited him now, he w'as reading an evening 
paper oy the light of a ragged mantle of incandescent gas and 
calculating hotv much he w'ould have won if he had backed 
the second favourite for every steeplechase of the day. 

“ Hullo, is that you, John f ” he enquired with a yawn, and 
one hand swam vaguely in his brother’s direction w'hile the 
other kept its fingers spread out upon the second favourites 
like .a str.mdcd starfish. 

‘les, I’m afraid I’ve got very bad news for you, 
George.” 
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George’s opaque eyes rolled slowly away from th 
fixed Ills brother’s in dull interrogation. 

“ Bertram and Viola arc lost,” John proclaimed. 

“ Oh, that’s all right,” George sighed with i 
thought you were serious for a minute. Crested • 
to I — ^yes, my theory that you ought to back seconi 
%vorks out right for the ninth time in succession, 
have been six pounds up to-day, betting with level 
Tut- tut- tut ! ” 

John felt that his announcement had not mn ’ 
splash it ought to have made in George’s deep ■ 
pool. 

“ I don’t think you heard what I said,” h 
“ Bertram and Viola — your children — ^are definii. 1 

“ I don’t expect they are really,” said George 
“ No, no, not really. The trouble is that nc '< 
bookie will take on this second- favourite system. ' 
daren’t, the cowards ! Don’t you bother about 
no, they’ll be all right. They’re probably hang’> 
a van — they often do that when I’m out with thi 
always turn up in the end. Yes, I should have > 
nine pounds this week.” 

“ Look here,” said John severely, “ I want ) 
understand that this is not a simple question oi 
for a few minutes or so. They have been lost ■ 
Zoo was closed this afternoon, and I am not ^ 
that they are not shut up inside for the night.” 

“ Ah, very likely,” said Geoege. “ That’s '' 
place they might get to.” 

“ The prospect of your children’s passing 
Zoo leaves you unaffected? ” John demanded i 
an examining counsel. 

“ Oh, they’ll have been cleared out by now,' 

“ You really mustn’t bother yourself abov 
boy.” 

“ You have no qualms, George, at the 
wandering for hours upon tlie outskirts of 

“Now don’t you worry, John. V j 

and I don’t want you to worrj'. V 
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it, j'ou’ll find them safe and sound in Church Row when you 
wet back. By the way, is your taxi waiting f 
^ “ No, I dismissed it.” c'.-.ii/i.'t 

“ I was afraid it might be piling up the twopences. Though 
\ daresay a pyramid of twopences wouldn’t bother you, you 
old plutocrat. Yes, these second favourites . • _ 

“ Confound tlie second favourites,” John exclaimed. “ I 


f 

] 


want to discuss your children.” 

“ You wouldn’t, if you were their father. They involve 
me in far too many discussions. You see; you’re not used to 
children. I am.” 

John’s eyes flashed as much as the melancholy illumination 
permitted ; this was the cue for which he had been waiting. - 
“ Just so, my dear George. You are used to cliildren : I 
am not. And that is why I have come to tell you that the 
police have been instructed to return them, when found, to 
yo« and not to me.” ^ ’ 

George blinked in a puzzled way. 

“ To me ? ” he echoed. 


“ Yes, to you. To their father. Hasn’t their luggage 
arrived ? I had it sent back here this morning.” 

“ Ah, yes,” George said. “ Of course ! I was rather late 
getting up this morning. I’ve been overworking a bit lately, 
and Karl did mutter something about luggage. Didn’t it 
come in a taxi ? ” 


John nodded. 

“ Yes, I remember now, in a prepaid ta.xi ; but as I couldn’t 
remember that I was expecting any luggage, I told Karl to 
send it back where it came from.” 


“ Do you mean to say that you sent their luggage back 
after I’d taken the trouble to . . .” 


“ That’s all right, old boy. I was feeling too tired to deal 
with any problems this morning. The morning is the only 
opportunity I get for a little peace. It never occurred to me 
whose luggage it w'as. It might have been a mistake ; in fact 
I thought it was a mistake. But in any case it’s verj- lucky I 
did send it back, because they’ll want it to-night.” 

I m afraid I can’t keep them with me any longer.” 

Though irony might be lost on Gedrge’s cold blood, the 
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t daresay a pyramid of twopences wouldn’t bother you, you 
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want to discuss your children.” 

“You wouldn’t, if you were their father. They involve 
me in far too many discussions. You see; you’re not used to 
children, I am.” * 


John’s eyes flashed as much as the melancholy illumination 
permitted ; this was the cue for which he had been waiting. ■ 
“ Just so, my dear George. You are used to children : I 
am not. And that is why I have come to tell you that the 
police have been instructed to return them, when found, to 
you and not to me.” 

. George blinked in a puxzled way. 

“ To me { ” he echoed. 


“Yes, to you. To their father. Hasn’t their luggage 
arrived f I had it sent back here this morning.” 

“ Ah, yes,” George said. “ Of course ! I was rather late 
getting up this morning. I’ve been overworking a bit lately, 
and Karl did mutter sometliing about luggage. Didn’t it 
come in a taxi ? ” 


John nodded. 

“ Yes, I remember now, in a prepaid taxi ; but as I couldn’t 
remember that I was expecting any luggage, I told Karl to 
send it back where it came from.” 


“ Do you mean to say that you sent their luggage back 
after I’d taken tlie trouble to . . 


“ That’s all right, old boy. I was feeling too tired to deal 
rrith any problems this morning. The morning is the only 
opportunity I get for a little peace. It never occurred to me 
uhose luggage it was._ It might have been a mistake ; in fact 
I thought it was a mistake. But in any case it’s very lucky 
did send it back, because they’ll want it to-night.” 

“ I’m afniid I can’t keep them uith me any longer.” 

Though irony might be lost on George’s cold blood, ' 
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plain fact might wake him up to the actuality of th. 
and so it did. 

“ Oh, but look here, old boy,” he expostulatei’ 
won’t be home for another five weeks. She’ll b- 
next week.” 

“ And Bertram and Viola mil be at Earl’s Court, 
firmly. 

“But the doctor strongly recommended me to 
been very seedy while you were in America. Sti. 
boy. Yes, that’s the trouble.. And then my nerv- 
strong as yours. I’ve had a lot of worry lately.” 

“ I’m sorry,” John insisted. “ But I’ve been 
on urgent business, and I can’t leave the children 
Row. I’m sorry, George, but as soon as they rti 
must hand them over to you.’.’ 

“ I shall send them down to the country,” George 

“ When they are once more safely in your kef'pi 
do what you like with them.” 

“ To your place, I mean.” 

Normally John would have given a ready assen 
proposal ; but George’s attitude had by now a 
bitter disapproval, and he was determined that E 
Viola should be planted upon their father without 

“ Ambles is impossible,” he said decidedly. 
Eleanor is anxious that Viola shouldn’t miss hf* 
Spanish dances. She attends the dancing-class evci 
and Friday. No doubt your landlady will lend y< 
escort her.” 

“Children are very difiicult in a boarding-hc u. 
argued. “They’re apt to disturb the other guest 
there was a little trouble only last v/eck over some - 

“ Robinson Crusoe,” Jolm put in. 

“ Ah, tliey told you ? ” 

“ No, no, go on. I’m curious to know exae*- / 

missed at Church Row.” 

“ Well, they have a habit, which Eleanor most 
encourages, of dressing up on Sund.ays, and as vc 
it an understood thing that none of my c , 

they arc apt to borr 
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-it, you’ll find them safe and sound in Church Row when y. ■ 
•oct back. By the way, is your taxi waiting r 


“ No, I dismissed it.” 

“ I was afraid it might be piling up the twopences. Though 
t daresay a pyramid of twopences avouldn’t bother you, you 
old plutocrat. Yes, these second favourites ■■■” 

“ Confound the second favourites,” John exclaimed. “ I 


want to discuss your children.” 

“ You wouldn’t, if you were their father. They involve 
me in far too many discussions. You see, you’re not used to 
children. I am.” 


John’s eyes flashed as much as the melancholy illumination 
permitted ; this was the cue for which he had been waiting. ; 

“ Just so, ray dear George. You are used to children : I 
am not. And that is why I have come to tell you that tire 
police have been instructed to return them, when found; to 
you and not to me.” 

George blinked in a puzzled way. 

“ To me r ” he echoed. 


“ Yes, to you. To their father. Hasn’t their luggage 
arrived f I had it sent back here this morning.” 

“ Ah, yes,” George said. “ Of course ! I was rather late 
getting up this morning. I’ve been overworking a bit lately, 
and Karl did mutter something about luggage. Didn’t it 
come in a taxi ? ” 


John nodded. 

“ Yes, I remember now, in a prepaid ta.xi ; but as I couldn’t 
remember that I was expecting any luggage, I told Karl to 
send it back where it came from.” 


“ Do you mean to say that you sent their luggage back- 
after I’d taken the trouble to . . .” 

“ That’s all right, old boy. I was feeling too tired to deal 
with any problems this morning. The morning is the only 
opportunity I get for a little peace. It never occurred to me 
whose luggage it was,^ It might h.ave been a mistake ; in fact 
I thought it was a mistake. But in any case it’s very lucky I 
did send it back, because they’ll want it to-night.” 

“ I m afraid I can’t keep them with me any longer.” 

Though irony might be lost on George’s cold blood, the 
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gencrallj' people have been very kind about lending their 
clothes ; but latterly this dressing up has taken a more am- 
bitious form, and on Sunday rveek — think it was 

“ Yes, it would have been a Sunday,” John agreed. 

“ On Sunday ^veek they borrowed Miss Moxlc}’^s parrot for 
Robinson Crusoe. You remember poor Miss Moxley, John ? ” 
“ Yes, she lent you five pounds once,” said John sternly. 

“ Precisely. Oh yes, she did. Yes, yes, that was'ivhy I was 
so vexed about her lending her parrot.” 

“ Yliy shouldn’t she lend her parrot ? ” 

“ No reason at all why she shouldn’t lend it ; but appar- 
entlj' parrots are ver)' c.xcitablc birds, and this particular one 
went mad under the strain of the children’s performance, bit 
Major Downman’s finger, and escaped by an upper window. 
Poor Mo.xlcy was e.ttreraely upset, and the bird ha'^ 
never been seen Since. So you see, as I told you, cliildrcn are 
apt to be rather a nuisance to the other guests.” 

“ None of the guests at Halma House keeps a tame calf? ” 
George looked frightened. 

j “ Oh no, I don't tiiink so. There’s certainly never been the 
Ic.ast sign of mooing in the garden. Besides, I’m sure Mrs. 
Easton would object to a calf. She even objects to dogs, as I 
had to tell James the other day when he came to see me wry 
early about signing some deed or other. But what made you 
ask about a calf? Do you want one ? ” 

“ No, I don’t want one : I hate cows and calves. Bertram 
and Viola, however, arc likely to w'ant one next week.” 

“ You’ve been spoiling them old chap. They’d never dare 
ask me for a c.alf. ^Vh)', it’s preposterous ! Yes, you’ve been 
spoiling them. Mi well, you can afford it ; that’s one thing.” 

“ Yes, I darc<.iy i have been spoiling them, George ; b^ut 
you’ll be able to correct tliat when they’re once again in your 
sole charge.” 

George looked doubtful. 

” I’m very strict with them,” he admitted. “ I had to be 
after tlicy lost the parrot and burned Mrs. Easton’s rug. It 
'.vas most annoying.” 

“ Yes, luckily I hadn’t got any suitable fur rugs,” John 
chuckled. “ So they actually burnt Mrs. Easton’s ? ” 
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“ Jew ring ? ” it asked hoarsely. 

“ Please ask Mrs. Easton to come down to Mr. Toucli- 
wood’s sitting-room,” said John seriously. 

Tlie head sniffed and vanished. 

“I wish you could realize, old cliap, that in' a boarding- 
house far more tact i? required than anytvhere else in the 
world,” George muttered in melancholy apprehension. “ An 
embassy isn’t in it tvith a boarding-house. For instance, if I 
liadn’t got the most marvellous tact, I should never have kept 
this room. However,” he added more cheerfully, “ I don’t 
suppose for a moment that she’ll come — ^unless of course she 
thinks that the chimney is on lire. Dash it, John, I wish you 
coufd understand some of the difficulties of my life. That’s 
why I took up knitting. My nerves are all to pieces. If I 
were a rich man I should go for a long sea-voyage.” 

George fell into a silent brooding upon his misfortunes and 
ill-health and irustrated ambitions ; John examined the 
stuffed fish upon the walls, which made him think of wet days 
upon the river and waiting drearily in hotel smoking-rooms 
for the weather to clear up. Then suddenly Mrs. Easton 
filled the room. Positive details of this lady’s past were lack- 
ing, although the gossip of a long line of attenuated spinsters 
had evolved a rich apocrypha. It was generally accepted, 
however, that Halma House was founded partly upon settle- 
ments made in her favour long ago by a generous stockbroker 
and partly upon an insurance-policy taken out by her late 
husband Dr. Easton, almost on the vigil of his death, the only 
successful operation he ever performed. The mixed deriva- 
tion of her prosperity was significantly set forth in her personal 
appearance : she cither wore widow’s black and powdered her 
face with pink talcum or she w’ore bright satins with plumed 
hats and let her nose shine : so that although she never looked 
perfectly respectable, on the other hand she never looked 
really fast. 

Good evening, ma’am,” John began at once, assuming an 
air of Grandisonian courtesy. “ My brother is anxious to settle' 
liis account.” 

The clouds rolled away from Mrs. Easton’s brow ; the old 
Eve glimmered for a moment in her fierce eye ; if he had been 
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“ Wc shall all hope to see you at half-past seven, she 
paused in the doorway to assure John. 

“ You'know, I’ll tell you what it is, old chap,” said George 
when they %Ycrc alone again. “ Tov. ought to have taken up 
the commission business and I ought to have W'ritten plays. 
But thanks very much for tiding me oyer this difficult 
time. ’ O' '-v'*- ' 

“Yes,” said John a little sharply. ‘“Your wife’s current 
account wasn’t flowing quite strongly enough, was it ? ” 

“ Wonderful woman, Mrs. Easton,” George declared. 

“ She lias a keen eye for business.” 

“And for pleasure too, I should imagine,” said John 
austerely. “ But get on your coat, George,” he added, 

“ because we must go out and enquire at all the police-stations 
in turn for news of Bertram and Viola. We can’t stop here 
discussing that woman.” <■' 

“ I tell you the kids will be all right. You mustn’t get fussy,' 
John. It’s absurd to go out now,” George protested. “ In 
fact, I daren’t. I must think of my health. Dr. Burnham 
who’s staying here for a congress of medical men has given me 
a lot of advice, and as he lias refused to charge me a penny for 
it, the least I can do is to pay attention to what he says. 
Besides, what are wc going to do ? ” 

“ Visit all the police-stations in London.” 

“ What shall we gain by doing that f Have you ever been 
to a police-station 1 They’re most uncomfortable phtccs to 
hang'about in before dinner.” 

“ Get on your coat,” John repeated. 

George sighed, 

“ Well, if you insist, I suppose you have the right to insist ; 
but in my opinion it’s a waste of time. And if the lads are in 
a police-station I tliink it would teach them a dashed good 
lesson.^to keep tlicm there for awhile. You don’t want to 
encourage them to lose themselves every day. I wish you had 
h.".lf-a-dozen kids.” 

John, however, was inflexible ; tlic sight of his brother 
sitting in that aqueous room and pondering the might-have- 
beens of the race-course had kindled in his breast the fire of a 
reformer ; George must be taught that he could not bring 
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John Avished that George would be quiet wth his coat. 

“ But I don’t go in much for the theatre nowadays.” 

“ Don’t you ? ” 

“ No, though I used to when I was a subaltern. By gad, 
yes ! But it was better, I think, in my young days. No 
oSence to yon, Mr. Touchwood.” 

“ Distance does lend enchantment,” John assented. 

“ Quite, quite. I suppose you don’t remember a piece at 
the old Prince of Wales ? What was it called ? Upon my 
soul, I’ve forgotten. It was a capital piece, though. I re- 
member there was a scene in which the uncle — or it may not 
have been the uncle — ^no, I’m wrong, it was at the Strand. 
Or was it ? God bless my soul, I don’t know wliich it was. 
You don’t remember the piece ? It was either at the Prince 
of Wales or the Strand, or by Jove, was it Toole’s ? ” 

Was George never coming? Every moment would bring 
Major Downman nearer to the heart of his reminiscence, and 
unless he escaped soon he might have to submit to a narrative 
of the whole plot. 

“ Do you know what I’m doing ? ” the Major began again, 
“ I’m confusing two pieces. That’s what I’m doing. But I 
know an uncle arrived suddenly.” 

“ Yes, uncles are often rather fidgety,” John agreed. “ Ah. 
excuse me. Major. I see my brother coming downstairs. 
Good-bye, Major, good-bye. I should like to have a chat 
with you one of these days about the mid-Victorian theatre.” 

“ Delighted,” the Major said fervently. “ I shall think of 
that play before to-night. Don’t you be afraid. Yes, it’s on 
the tip of my tongue. On the very tip. But I’m confusing 
t%vo theatres. I see where I’ve gone wrong.” 

At that moment there was the sound of a taxi’s arriv.il at 
Halma House ; the bell rang ; when George opened the door 
for John and himtylf to pass out, they were met by Mrs. 
WorfoB: holding Viola and Bcrcr.im tightly, one in each hand.; 

“ I told you they’d turn up,” George said, and immediately 
took off his^ overcoat with a sigh of relief. “ Well, you’ve 
given us a nice hunt,” he went on with an indignant scowl at 
the children. “ Come along to my room and explain where 
you’ve been. Good evening, Mrs. Worfolk.” 
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pickpockets and then .went careering out of the Zoo in the 
opposite direction. • The first taxi that came along they caught 
hold of and drove back to Church Row. ‘ But .your uncle 
intended for you to go back to your fatlicr, Mr, George, in 
Earl’s Court/ I remarked, very severely. ‘ We know/ they 
sap to me laughing like two hyenas. ‘ But we don’t tvant to 
go back to Earl’s Court,’ putting in a great deal of rudeness 
about Earl’s Court which not wanting to get them into worse 
trouble than what they will get into as it is I won’t repeat. 
‘ And we won’t go back to Earl’s Court,’ they said, ‘ whafs 
more. We go back.’ Well, sir, when I’ve had my orders 
given me, I know where I am, and the policeman at tlie corner 
being a friend of Elsa’s, he helped ; for, believe me or not, 
they struggled like two convicks with Maud and I. Well, to 
cut a long storj' short, here they .arc, and just about fit to be 
put to bed on the instant.” . ' ' 

•. John could not fancy that Eleanor had contrived such an 
elaborate display of preference for his company, and with evety 
■ wish to support Mrs. Worfolk by an e-xliibition of avuncular 
sternness he could only smile at his nephew and niece. Indeed, 
it cost him a great effort not to take them back with him at 
once to Hampstead, He hardened Iximsclf, however, and tried 
to look shocked. 

“ We wanted to stay Mth you,” said Bertram. 

“ We wanted to stay with you,” echoed Viola.. 

“ We didn't 'xant to dodge you in the Small Cats’ House. 
But we had to,” said Bertram. 

" Yes, wc had to,” echoed Viola, 

“ Their luggage 'as come back with them,” interrupted 
h'Irs. Worfolk grimly. 

“ Oh, of course they must stay hcrcj” John agreed. “ Oh, 
unquestionably 1 I wasn’t thinking of anything else.” 

He beckoned to Bertram and Viola to follow him out of the 
room.^ 

‘ Look here,” he whispered to them in the passage, “ be good 
children and stay quietly at home. We shall meet at Christ- 
mas.” He pressed a sovereign into each hand. 

” Good lummy,” Bertram gasped. » I wish I’d had tiffs 
on the fifth of November. I’d h.ave made old M.ajor Downman 
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pickpockets arid then went careering out of the Zoo in the 
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about Earl’s Court which not wanting to get them into w'orse 
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‘ And we won’t go back to Earl’s Court,’ they said, ‘ what’s 
more. We zcokH go back.’ Well, sir, when I’ve had my orders 
given me, I know where I am, and the policeman at the corner 
being a friend of Elsa’s, be helped ; for, believe me or not, 
they struggled like two convicks with Maud and I. Well, to 
cut a long story short, here they are, and just about fit to be^ 
put to bed on the instant.” 

John could not fancj- that Eleanor had contrived such an 
elaborate display of preference for his company, and with every 
' wish to support Mrs. Worfolk by an exlubiTion of avuncular 
sternness he could only smile at his nephew and niece. Indeed, 
it cost him a great effort not to take them back with him at 
once to Hampstead, He hardened himself, how'ever, and tried 
to look shocked. 

“ ll’c wanted to stay with you,” said Bertram. 

“ We wanted to stay with you,” echoed Viola. 

“ We didn't zvant to dodge you in the Small Cats’ House, 
But.wc had to,” said Bertram. 

“ Yes, w'c had to,” echoed Viola. 

“ Their luggage 'as come back with them,” interrupted 
Mrs. Worfolk grimly. 

“ Oh, of course they must stay here,” John agreed, “ Oh, 
unquestionably ! I wasn’t thinking of anything else,” 

He beckoned to Bertram and Viola to follow him out of the 
room."' 

Look here,” he w’hispcred to them in the passage, ” he good 
children and stay quietly at home. We shall meet at Christ- 
mas.” He pressed a sovereign into each hand. 

“ Good lummy,” Bertram gasped. “ I wish I’d had tliis 
on the fifth of November. I’d have made old Major Downmau 
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much more waxy than he was when I tied a sq^ 
- coat.” - - , 

“ Did you, Bertram, did you ? You oughtn’t to. 
that. Though I can understand the temptation, 
waste this on fireworks.” 

“ Oh, no,” said Bertram. “ I’m going to buy 
a parrot, because we lost hers.” 

“ Are you, Bertram ? ” John exclaimed with som- 
“ That shows a fine spirit, my boy. I’m very pl> 
you.” 

“ Yes,” said Bertram, “ because then with what ^ 
we’ll buy a monkey at the same time.” 

“ Good heavens,” cried John turning pale. “ A 
“ That wiU be nice, won’t it. Uncle John ? ” "V 
tenderly. 

But perhaps it would escape from an upper win 1 
parrot, John thought, before Christmas. 

When the children had been sent upstairs and 
had gone back to Hampstead, John told Jiis broth 
should not stop to dinner after all. 

“ Oh, all right,” George said. “But I had s< ■■ 
talk over with you. Those confounded children y 
out of my mind. I had a strange letter from Mamn 
It seems that Hugh has got into rather a nasu;/ 
doesn’t say what it is, and I don’t know why she wro 
all people. But she’s evidently frightened about 
asks me to approach you on his behalf.” 

“ What on earth has he been doing now ? ” ■ 
gloomily. 

“ I should think it was probably money,” 

“ Well, I told you I’d had a lot of worry lately, 
been very worried’ about this news of Hugh. V' 
I’m afraid it may be serious this time. But if I w> 
chap, I should refuse to do anything about it. v 
he come to you to get him out of a scrape ? 1' 

enough for him in my opinion. You mustn’t let 
advantage of your good nature, even if they di 
I’m sorry my kids have been a bit of a nuisance, ' 
they arc still only kids, and Hugh isn’t. He’s > 1 
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know better. Mama says something about the police, but 
•that may only be Hugh’s bluff. I shouldn’t worry myself if 
I were you. It’s no good for us all to worry.” 

■ “ I shall go and see Hugh at once,” John decided. “ You’re 
not keeping anything from me, George \ He’s not actually 
under arrest ? ” 

“ Oh no, you won’t have to visit any more police-stations 
to-night,” George promised. “ Hugh is living with his friend 
Aubrey Fenton at 22 Carlington Road, West Kensington,” 

“ I shall go there to-night,” John declared. 

He had almost reached the front-door when George called 
him back. 

“ I’ve been trying to work out a riddle,” he said earnestly. 
“ You know there’s a medicine called Easton’s Syrup ? Well, 
I thought . . . don’t be in such a hurry, you’ll muddle me 
up . . . and I shall spoil it. . . 

“ Try it on Major Downman,” John advised crossly, slam- 
ming the door of Halma House behind him. “ Fatuous, that’s 
what George is, utterly fatuous,” he assured liimself as he 
hurried down the steps. 



J OHN decided to walk from Earl’s Court to Wes 
ton ; being still in complete ignorance of what 
done, he had a presentiment that this time it 
thing really grave, and he was now beginning to b: 
George knew how grave it was. Perhaps his decisio 
foot was not altogether wise, for he was tired out uy 
sive day, and he had never experienced before such 
- less sinking.of the stoniach on the verge of being.m' . 
disagreeable family complication, which was prolon- 
opportunity that the walk afforded him for dismal ■ 
While he hurried with bowed head along one ill-i'^ 
after another a temptation assailed him to follow 
advice and abandon Hugh, and not merely Hugh, 
rest of his relations, a temptation that ekborated 
going back to Church Row, packing up, and escaping 
or British East Africa or Samoa. In the first plac 
already several times vowed never more to have any*- 
with his youngest brother ; secondly, he was justified 
ing strongly the tortuous road by which he had been a 
on his behalf ; thirdly, it might benefit Hugh’s mor"! 
a week or two in fear of the ubiquitous police instea> 
stay-at-home tradesmen ; fourthly, if anything - 
happen to Hugh, it would serve as a warning to the 
relations, particularly to George ; finally, it was b 
hour, and if he waited to eat his dinner before tarl’J 
he should undoubtedly tackle him afterward in ■ 
generous a frame of mind. Yes, it would be wiser ■ ■ 
at once, have a good dinner, and start for Arizona t 
morning. The longer he contemplated it, the less ’i 
way he had been beguiled into ■ visiting Hugh. If 
young bounder — no, really bounder was not too stro 
— if the young bounder was in trouble, why could h- 
come forward openly and courageously to the on- 
who could help him ? Why had he again relied 
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niotlier's fondness and wlij' liad slie, as always, chosen the 
indirect channel by writing to George rather than to hiinscif ? 
;The fact of the matter was that his mother and George and 
Hugh possessed similar loose conceptions of integrity, and now 
that it was become a question of facing the music they had 
instinctively joined hands. \ ct George had advised liim to have 
nothing more to do with Hugh, which looked as if his latest 
game was a bit too strong even for George to relish, forjq^ 
declined to believe tliat George possessed enough of the spirit 
of competitive sponging to botitcr about trying to poach in , 
Hugh’s waters ; Hilda or Eleanor might, but George . . , 
George was frightened, that was it ; obviously he knew tnorc 
than he had told, and he did not want to be exposed ... it 
would not astonish liim to learn that George was in the business 
nith Hugh and had invented that letter from Mama to invoke 
his intervention before it was too late to save himself. What 
could it all be about ? Curiosit}’’ turned the scale against 
Arizona, and John pressed forward to West Kensington. 

The houses in Carlington Road looked like an overcrowded 
row of tall thin men watching a football-match on a cold day • 
eacljrred- faced house had a tree in front of it like an umbrella 
and trim white steps like spats ; in a fantastic mood the 
comp.irison might be prolonged indefinitely, even so far as 
to say that, however outwardly uncomfortable they might 
appear, like enthusiastic spectators they were probably all 
aglow within. If John had been asked whether he liked an 
interior of pink lampshades and brass-gongs he would have 
replied emphatically in the negative ; but on this chill Novem- 
ber night he found the inside of Number 22 rather pleasant 
after the street. The maid looked doubtful over admitting 
him, which was not surprising, because an odour of hot soup 
in the hall and the chink of plates behind a closed door on the 
right proclaimed that the family was at dinner. 

“ Will }'ou tvait in the drawing-room, sir ? ” she enquired. 
*' I’ll inform Mr. Touchwood that you’re here.” 

John felt a grim satisfaction in thus bre.iking in upon Hugh’s 
dinner ; there was nothing so well calculated to disturb even 
a tmnquil conscience as an unexpected visit at sudi an hour : 
but tlic effect upon guilt would be . , . 
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“Just say that a gentleman Avishes to speak to I- 
minute. No name,” he replied. 

The walk through the dim streets coupled with 
upon the various crimes that his brother might have c< 
had perhaps invested John’s rosy personality with ■ 
portentousness, for the maid accepted his instru..' 
and was so much flustered by them that she forgot l 
the gas in the drawing-room, of which John was 
assured himself that the heavily draped room in'-^fi- 
light gave the final touch to the atmosphere of ho 
he aimed at creating ; and he could not resist 
door to enjoy the co^ternajtion^ in the dining-' 
beyond. 

“ What is it ? ” 

A murmur from the maid. 

“ Well, you’d better finish your soup first ; I W( 
my soup get cold for anybody.” 

There followed a general buzz from the midst of ■ ' 
emerged, his long sallow face seeming longer than u 
anxiety, his long thin neck craning fonvard like an ap' 
bird’s, and his bony fingers clutching a napkin wi ’ 
dusted his legs nervously. 

“Like a fl^ of truc(^” John thought, and 
taneously felt a sharp tivinge of resentment at H". 
TO sport a dinner-jacket with as much effrontery a- 
had been .as white as that expanse of shirt. 

“ Good lord,” Hugh exclaimed when he reco 
brother. “ I thought you were a detective at leas’’ 
and have some gmb, won’t you ? Mrs. Fenton will 
glad to see you.” 

John demurred to the invitation ; judging by w 
been told about Mrs. Fenton’s attitude toward I 
not think that Touchwood was a welcome name in 
ton Road. 

“ Aubrey 1 ” Hugh was shouting. “ One of > 
has just blown in.” 

John felt sure that the rapid feminine voice he i 
hc.ar had a distinct note of expostulation in it ; b" 
earnest the objection, it was at once drowned in tl. 
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hospitalitj' of Aubrey, who came beaming into the hall— a,^veU 
set up young man of about twentj'-five wth a fresh complexion, 
glasses, an opal solitaire in his shirt, and a waxy, white flower 
in his buttonhole. 4. ■ 

“ Do come in,” he begged %vith an encouraging wave of his 
napkin. “ We’ve only just begun.” 

Although John felt that by dining in this house he was 
mating himself an accessory after the still undivulged fact he 
was really so .hungry by now that he could not bring liimself to 
refuse. He knew that he was displaying weakness, but he 
compounded vnth his austere self by arguing that he was more 
likely to' arrive at the truth if he avoided anything in the 
nature of precipitate action. 

Mrs. Fenton did not receive her guest as cordially as her 
son ; in fact she showed plainly that she resented extremely 
his haring been invited to dinner. She was a well-preserved 
woman and reminded John of a pink crystallized pear j her 
frosted transformation glistened like encrusted sugar round 
the stalk, which was represented by a tubular head-ornament 
on the apex of the carefully tended pyramid ; her greeting 
' was sticky. (’ < '■ 

“My son’s friend has spohea of you,” Mrs. Fenton rvas 
saying coldly in reply to John’s apologies for intruding upon 
her like this. He for his part was envying her ability to 
refer to Hugh without admitting his individual existence, 
when somebody kicked him under the table, and looking up 
he saw that Hugh was frowning at him in a cautionary 
manner. 

“ I’ve already met your brother the writer,” Ids hostess 
continued, 

“ My brother James ? ” asked John in amazement. He could 
not picture James in these surroundings. 

Ho, I have not had the pleasure of meeting him vrt. I was 
referring to the dramatist, who has dined with me several 
times.” 

But,” John began, when another kick under the table 
silenced him. 

old boy 1 ” Hugh said 


“Pass the salt, will you, George, 
loudly. 
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John’s soup was cold, but in the heat of his 
indignation he did not notice it. So George had 
querading Jn this house as himself ; no wonder 
encouraged tlie idea of an interview with Hugh, 
a dishonest outrage had been perpetrated in his 
though Hugh might kick him under the table, he s 
obtain his revenge by having Hugh kicked out of 
John took as much pleasure in his dinner that y 
sandbag might have taken in being stuffed with 
full when it was over, but it was a soulless affair ; 
Mrs. Fenton who had done nothing except look di ■ 
all through the meal left the table, he turned F Z 
Hugh. 

“ What does this gross impersonation mean ? ” he 

Aubrey threw himself figuratively between th; 
which only seemed to increase John’s irritation. 

“ We wanted to joUy the inater along,” he expl-i 
harm was intended, but Hughie was keen to prove 
ability ; so as you and he weren’t on the most cc ! 
introduced your brother George as yourself. It wa 
ment really to your public character ; but old 
enjoyed dining here, and I’m bound to say h- 
mater some very decent port. In fact you’re 
now.” 

“Ahd I suppose,” said John angrily, “ that b: y, 
you’ve perpetrated some discreditable fraud, what ? 
you’ve been ordering shirts in my name as well as „ 
eh ? I’ll disown the bill. You understand me ? I 
you masquerading as a gentleman, Hugh, when you ■ 
like one. It’s obtaining money under false pretem 
can write to your mother till you’re as blue in the 
ink in your bottle — ^it won’t help you. I can ;■ 
laziness ; I can tolerate stupidity ; I can endure ■ 
but I’m damned if I’ll stand being introduced as G 
indeed ! Don’t try to argue with me. You 
consequences. Mr. Fenton, I’m sorry I allowed m 
inveigled like this into your mother’s house. I . 
her when I get home, and I hope she will take steps t 
impostor out. No, I won’t have a cigar — ^though I’ . 
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I shall present^ receive the bill for them, unless I’re also been 
passed off as a tobacconist’s agent bp George. As for him,^ I’ve 
done mth him too j I shall advertize in the ^imes that neither 
he nor Hugh has anp business to order things in mp name. 
I came here to-night in response to an urgent appeal • I find 
that I’ve been made a fool of ; I find mpself in a most 
undignified position. No, I tvili not have another glass of 
port. I don’t know how much George exacted for it, but 
let me tell pou that it isn’t even good port : it’s turbid and 
^fierj'.” 

John rose from the" table and was making for the door, when 
Hugh took hold of his arm. 

“ Look here, old chap,” he began. 

“ Don’t attempt to soften me with pothouse endearments,” 
said John ficrcelp. ” I will not be called ‘ old chap.’ ” 

“ All right, old chap, I won’t,” said Hugh. “ But before 
pou go jumping into the street like a lighted cracker, please 
listen. Nobodp has been ordering anpthing in pour name. 
You’re absolutelp off the lines there, Whp, I e.vhaustcd pour 
credit pears ago. And I don’t see whp pou should grudge poor 
old George a few dinners.” 

“ You mscal,” John stammered. “ Y’ou impudent rascal ! ” 

“ Don’t annop him, Hughie, ” Aubrep advised. “ I can see 
lus point.” 

“ Oh pou can, sir, can pou ? ” John snapped. ” You can 
understand, can pou, how it affects me to be saddled with 
brothers like these and port like tliis? ” ' ’ 

John was so furious that he could not bring himself to men- 
tion George or Hugh bp name; thep merelp represented 
maddening abstractions of relationship, and he longed for 
some phrase iike ‘ mv son’s friend ’ witli wliich he might 
disown th<jm for ever. 

“ Y'ou mustn’t blame pour brother George, Mr. Touch- 
wood,” urged Aubrep. “He’s not involved in this latest 
affair. I’m sorrp we told the mater tliat he was pou, but the 
mater required jollping along, as I explained. She can’t 
appreciate Hugh. He’s too modern for her.” 

“ I symp.tthize with Mrs, Fenton.” 'V-. 

“ You must forgive a ruse. It’s just the kind of ruse I 
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“Whose name have you forged? ” he brought himself to 
ask at last. / 

“ Stephen Crutchle/s.” 

“Good heavens!” he groaned. “But this is horrible. 
And has he found out ? Does he know who did it ? ” 

It was characteristic of John that he did not ask for how 
much his friend’s name had been forged. ; 

“ He has his suspicions,” Hugh admitted. “ And jhe’s 
bound to know pretty soon. In fact I think the only thing to 
do is for you to explain matters. After all, in a way it was a 
joke.” 

“Yes, a kind of experimental joke,” Aubrey agreed. 

“ But it has proved to me ho%v easy it is to cash a forged 
cheque,” Hugh continued hopefully. “And of course if you 
talk to Crutchley he’ll be all right. He’s not likely to be very 
severe on the brother of an old friend. That was one of die 
reasons we experimented on him — ^that, and also partly because 
I found an old cheque-book of his. He’s awfully careless, you 
knoiv, is Stephen — ^veiy much the high-brow architect and all 
that, though he doesn’t forget to charge. In fact so many 
people have had to pay for his name that it serves him right 
to find himself doing the same for once.” 

“ Does Mrs. Fenton know anything of this ? ” John 
asked. 

“ Why, no,” ’ Aubrey answered quickly. “ Well, women 
don’t understand about money, do they ? And the mater has 
less idea of the wdeked world than most. My father tvas always 
a bit of a recluse, don’t you sec ? ” i -; -. ; 

“ Was'^ he ? ” John said sarcastically. “ I should think his 
son will be a bit of a recluse too, before he’s done. But forgery ! 
No, it’s incredible — ^incredible ! ” 

“ Don’t worrj*, Johnnie,” Hugh insisted, “ Don’t worry. 
I’m not worrying at all, now that you’ve come along. Nobody 
knoivs anything for certain yet. George doesn’t know. Mama 
doesn’t know. Mrs. Fenton doesn’t know. And Stevie only 
guesses.” 

“ How do you know that he guesses ? ” John demanded. 

“ Well, that’s part of the story, eh, Aubrey ? ” said Hugh 
turning to his accomplice, who nodded sagely. 
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“ Which I suppose one ought to tell in full, eh, 
he went on. 

“ I think it w'ould interest your brother — m- 
apart from his being your brother, it would int>,i 
a playwright,” Aubrey agreed. 

“ Glasses round then,” called Hugh cheerfully. 

“ There’s a vacant armchair by the fireplace,' 
pointed out to John. 

“ Thanks,” said John stiffly. " I don’t suppos 
comfort of an armchair will alleviate my feelings, 
he commanded Hugh. “ Begin, and get it fi’^hl 
for heaven’s sake, so that I can leave this house and 
my course of action in solitude.” 

“ Do you know what it is, Johnnie ? ” Hugh sa' 
his neck and examining his brother with an air o 
aroused curiosity. “ You’re beginning to dramari 
I suppose it’s inevitable, but I wish you wouldn’t, 
the same kind of embarrassed feeling that I get wh' 
starts reciting. you’re_too subjective. That’s the 
romantic writers. You want to get an objective 
You’re not the only person on in this scene. I’m on 
on. Mrs. Fenton and Stevie Crutchley are w'"' 
wings, as it were. And for aU I know the police may 
there too by this time. Get an objective view'pi in 
Subjectivity went out with Rousseau.” . f. 

“ Confound your impudence,” John spluttered. 

“ Yes, that’s much better than talking about I’l 
course of action in solitude,” Hugh approved. ‘ 
run away with the idea that I’m trying to annoy yo 
I’ve evciy reason to encourage the romantic 
because finally it will be the romantic side of yo 
shudder to behold your youngest brother in th’- 
fact I’m going the limit on your romance. At 
I don’t like to sec you lajing it on too thick. I’ll 
fine feelings and all that. I’ll grant you your > 
tion, etcetera, etcetera. But tiy^ to see my point of 
as your own. When you’re thinking out a course 
solitude, you’ll light a cigar with a good old pa < ■ 
you’ll put your legs up on the mantelpiece unless ^ 
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old-maidish and afraid of scratching the furniture, and you’ll 
pat your pass-book, which is probably suffering from fatty 
degeneration. That’s a good phrase, Aubrey ? ” 

“ Devilish good,” the accomplice allowed, “ But look here, 
Hugh, steady — ^tlic mater gets ratlier bored if we keep the ser- 
vants out of the dining-room too long, and I think your brother 
is anxious to have the story. So fire ahead, there’s a good 
fellow.” 

Hugh looked hurt at the lack of appreciation which greeted 
the subtler shades of his discourse, but observing that John 
looked still more hurt at being kept waiting he made haste to 
begin without further reference to style. 

“ Well, you see, Johnnie, I’ve always been unlucky.” 

John made a gesture of impatience ; but Hugh raised a 
sedative hand. 

“ I know there’s nothing that rjles lucky people so much as 
when unlucky people claim the prerogatives of their bad luck. 
I’m perfectly willing to admit that I’m lazier than you. But 
remember that energy is a gift, not an attainment. And I was 
bom tired. The first stunning blow I had was when the old 
man dlcff. You remember he always regarded me as a bit of an 
infant prodigy ? So I was from his point of view, for he was 
over sixty when he begot me, and he used to look at me just 
as some people look at the silver cups they’ve won for races. 
But when he died, all the advantages of being tlie youngest 
ton died with him, and I realised that I was an encumbrance. 
I’m willing to grant that I was a nuisance too, but . , . however, 
it’s no use rakin^' up old scorw . . . I’m equally willing to 
admit that you’ve always treated me very decently and tliat 
I’ve alw.iys behaved verj' rottenly. I’ll admit also that ray 
taste in clothes was bcj'ond ray powers of gratification, that I 
liked tvinc and tvomen — or to put a nicer point upon it — 
whisky and waitresses. I did. And what of it ? You’ll observe 
that I’m not going to try to justify myself. Have another 
glass of port ? ;No, right-o, well, I will — ^I repeat I’m not 
going to attempt to justify myself, ct'cn if I couldn’t, which I 
- can, but in vino veritas, tvhich I think you’ll admit is Latin. 
Latin I said. Trecisely. Where was I ? ” 

'‘Hugh, old boy, buck up,” his friend prompted anxiously. 
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“ Come, sir,” John said, trembling visibly with in 
“ Get on \vith your. story while you can. I don’t ciu- 
my time listening to the i^anderings of a drunkard.’ 

Hugh’s eyes were glazing over like a puddle in frc 
knitted his brows and regarded his brother with inr 
centration. 

“ Don’t you try to take any literary advantage of mp 
You can dig out the longest word in the dictionary 
got a longer. Metempsychosis ! Hear that ? I’m 
admit that I don’t like having to say it, but you find m 
man who can say it at all after George’s port. Metpui , 
And it’s not a disease. No, no, no, no, don’t you run 
the idea that it’s a disease. Not at all. It’s a feligi 
for three years I’ve been wasting valuable knowled^- 
on an architect’s office. Do you think Stevie w^u: 
about metempsychosis — ^that’s the third time I’ve cl* 
of course he doesn’t. Stephen Crutchley is a Goth. 

I ?. I’m a Palladian. There you have it. Am I right, ■' 

“ Quite right, old boy, only come to the point.” 

“That’s all right, Aubrey, don’tyoubeafraid. I’m m 
along by the rails. You can lay a hundred pounds tc 
George’s cigars bar one. And that one’s me. Where > 
yes. Well, I’m not going to say a word against Stephp’’ 
He’s a friend of yours. He’s my boss. He’s one of 
leading ecclesiastical architects. But that doesn’t heb 
I find myself in a Somersetshire village seven miles 
nearest station arguing -with a deaf parson about the r 
of his mouldy church. Does it ? Of course not. 
help me v/hen I find myself sleeping in damp sheets 
up for early service at seven o’clock by a cross ’ 
gardener and a charwoman. Does it ? Of course not. 
ture like everything else is a good job when you’re 
flag on top of the tower ; but when you’re digging ' 
tions it’s rotten. Stevie and I have had our little ^ 
but when he’s sober — I mean when I’m sober — he’ 
that there’s not one of his juniors he thinks better oi 
I m against Gothic. I consider Gothic the mudi 
expression of a muddle-headed period. But I’ve 
to Stevie, only. . . .” 
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Hugh paused solemnly, u’hUc his friend regarded him mth 
nervous solicitude. 

“ Only,” Hugh repeated in a loud voice. “ Metempsy- 
chosis,” he murmured, and swallowing two^ more glasses of 
wine, he sat back in his chair and shook his head in mute 
despair of human speech. 

Aubrey took John aside. 

“ I’m afraid Hugh’s too far gone to explain all the details 
to-night,” he whispered. “ But it’s really very serious. You sec 
he found an old cheque-book of Mr.' Crutchley’s, and more 
for a joke than anything else he tried to see if it w'as difficult 
to cash a cheque. It wasn’t. He succeeded. But he’s sus- 
pected. I helped him indirectly, though of course I don’t come 
into the business except as an accessor}^ Only, if you take my 
advice, you’ll call on Mr. Crutchley as soon as you can, and 
I’m sure you’ll be able to square things up. You’ll know 
liow to manage him ; but Hugh has a way of exasperating 
him.” 

All the bland, the almost infantine simplicity of Aubrey 
Fenton’s demeanour did not avail to propitiate John’s rage ; 
when the maid came in with a message from his hostess to 
ask if it would soon be convenient to allow die table to be 
cleared, he announced that he w'ould not remain another 
minute in the house. 

“ But can Hugh count on your support ? ” Aubrey persisted. 
He spoke like an election agent w'ho is growing rapidly doubtful 
of his candidate’s prospects. 

“ He can count on nothing,” said John violently. “ He can 
count on nothing at all. On absolutely nothing at all.” 

Anybody who had seen Hugh’s condition at this moment 
would have agreed with John. His eyes had already lost even 
as much life as might have been discerned in the slow' freezing 
of a puddle, and had now assumed the glassy ii.xity and perfect 
roundness of two botde-stoppers. 

“ He can count on nothing,” John asseverated. 

“ I sec,” said Aubrey tactfully. “ I’ll try and get that across 
to him. Mustyou really be going ? ” 

“ Immediately.” 

“ You’ll trot in and say ta-ta to the mater ? ” 
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John had no wish ever again to meet that - 

but his politeness rose superior to his indignation, 
followed the son of the house into the drawing-roi 
last glimpse of Hugh was of a mechanical figure, 
gesture of which was awkwardly to sequestrate evei; 
turn that the maid endeavoured to include in her 
of the table. 

“ It’s scandalous,” muttered John. “ It’s — ^it’s abc 
Mrs. Fenton,” he said with a courtly bow for her h 
“ I regret that your son has encouraged my brother ; 
himself upon your good nature. I shall take steps 
that he shall do so no longer. I beg your pardon, 

I apologize. Good night.” 

“ I’ve always spoilt Aubrey,” she said. “ And 
had a mania for dangerous toys which he never emd 
work properly. Never ! ” she repeated passionately 
For an instant the musty sugar in which she wa 
cracked and allowed John a glimpse of the feminine 
underneath ; but in the same instant the cryst''"!'. 
more complete than ever, and when John release^ 
he nearly took out his handkerchief ‘to wipe away 
ness. 

“ I say, what steps are you going to take to-i 
Aubrey asked. 

“ Never mind,” John growled. Inasmuch as 
had no more idea of what he intended to do than / 
reply was a good one. 

Where Carlington Road flows into Hammersmith 
waited for a passing taxi, apostrophizing mean.- h 
fogged stars in the London sky. 

“ I shall not forget to-night. No, I certainly 
doubt if any dramatist ever spent such another. A 
all the animals of the globe, a lunch that would b 
jackal vomit, a search for two lost children, an intCi 
fatuous brother, a loan of over thirty pounds, a .v 
lady, a narrow escape from being bored to death ' 
a dinner that gave me the sensation of being sb 
alive, a glass of George’s port, and for climax the n 
brother has committed a forgery. How can I 
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Joan of Arc ! A few more dap like tMs and I shall never be 
able to think or write again— however, please God, there’ll 
alwavs be the cinema.” 1. ■ > o 

■ Whirring home to Hampstead John fell asleep, and when he 
had supplemented that amount of repose in ^e taxi bp eight 
hours in lus o\ra bed, he woke nert morning avith his nund 
made up to square matters with Stephen Crutchley, to wth- 
draw Hugh from architecture, to intern him until Christmas 
at Ambles, and in the New Year to transport him to British 
Honduras as a mahogany-planter. He had met on board the 
Murtnama a mahogany-planter who was visiting England for 
the first time in tltirteen years : the profession must be an 
enthralling one. 

■ It was only when John reached the offices of Stephen Crutch- 
ley in Staple Inn that he discovered it was Sunday, which 
iheant another whole day’s idleness and suspense, and he almost 
fell to wishing that he was in church again uith Bertram and 
Viola. But tl'.erc was a sweet sadness in this old paved court, 
where a few sparrows chirped their plaintive monotone from 
an overarching tree, the branches of which fretted a sky of 
pearly blue, and where several dreary men were sitting upon 
tlic benches regarding their frajyd boots. John could not 
remain unsusceptible to the antique charm of the scene, and 
finding an unoccupied bench he rested there in the timid 
sunlight. 

“ VHiat a place to choose for a forgery,” he murmured 
reproachfully, and tried to change the direction of his thoughts 
by remembering that Dr. Johnson- had lived here for a time. 
He had no sooner concentrated upon fancies of that great 
man than he began to wonder if he was not mistaken in suppos- 
ing that he had lived here, and he looked round for someone 
wno^could inform him. The dreary men witli fraj'ed boots 
v.-erc'bnly counting the slow minutes of Divine Service before 
the public-houses could open: they knew nothing of the 
lexicograplier. But the subject of forgery was not to be driven 
aivay by memories of Dr. Johnson, because his friend, Dr. 
Dodd, suddenly .jumped into the train of thought, and it was 
irapb.ssiblc not to conjure up tliat poor and learned gentleman’s 
last journey to Tyburn nor to reflect how the latticed dormers 
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on the Holborn side of the Inn were the same now as 
had actually seen Dr. Dodd go jolting past. John h 
thought how incomprehensible it was that scarcely a 
ago people should ha-ve been hanged fox such crimes as 
but now it seemed rather more comprehensible. O 
he should not like to know that his brother was g< i 
hanged ; but for the sake of his future it would be an 
thing to revive capital punishment for minor crimes, 
like when all this dreadful business was settled to s 
brother, “ Oh, by the way, Hugh, I hear they’ve jus 
bill making forgery a capital offence once more, I 
like mahogany-planting.” 

But would the fear of death act as a deterrent Uj- - 
one as Hugh, who after committing so dishonourabl 
had lacked even the grace to make his confession of ‘ > 
It was doubtful : Hugh was without shame. Fr< > > 
his career had been undistinguished by a single dec 
, on the contrary, it had been steadily marred by vice 
from the time when he had stolen an unused set 
North Borneo stamps from the beker of his best frieu' 
to this monstrous climax. Forgery ! Great heavens, ^ 
yet envisaged Hugh listening abjectly (or worse imp 
the strictures of a scornful judge ? Had he yet 
headlines in the press? Brother of distinguished 

SENT TO PENAL SERVITUDE. JudGe’s SCATHING COMME 

Touchwood breaks down in court. Miss Janet 
DUCT iON indefinitely POSTPONED. Surcly Stephen 
proceed to extreme measures, but for the sake of ■ 

• sympathy spare his old friend this humiliation ; 
John reached this conclusion the chink-chink of 
in the plane-tree sounded upon the air like the 
of the picks on Dartmoor. Hugh a convict ! It 
befall thus, if his jaunty demeanour hardened Step 
Suppose that Stephen should be seized with one of 
crises that can only be relieved by making an exam; 
body ? Would it not be as well to go down at once 
in the country and try to square matters, uneiU' 
Hugh s brazen impenitence ? Or was it ahead 
John could not bring Hmself to believe that 1 ' 
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would call in the police without warning him, Stephen had 
always had a generous disposition, and it might well be that 
rather than ivound John’s pride by the revelation of his brother’s 
disgrace he had made up his mind to say nothing and to give 
Hugh another chance : that would be like Stephen. No, he 
should not intrude upon his week-end ; though how he was 
going to pass the long Sunday unless Tie occupied himself with 
something more cheerful than his own thoughts he did not. 
know. Should he visit James and Beatrice, and take them out 
to lunch vsith a Symphony Concert to follow ? No, he should 
never be able to keep’ the secret of Hugh’s crime, and James 
would inevitably avind up the discussion by making it seem as if 
it were entirely his own fault. Should he visit George and warn 
him that the less intercourse he had with Hugh the better, yes, 
and incidentally observe to George that he resented his im- 
personation of himself at Mrs. Fenton’s ? No, George’s 
company would be as intolerable as his port. And the children ? 
No, no, let them dress up with minds still untainted by their 
Uncle Hugh’s shame ; let them enact Robinson Crusoe and 
if they liked burn Halma House to the ground. What was 
• unpremeditated arson compared with deliberate forgery? 
But if there was a genuine criminal streak in the Touchwoods, 
how was he ever again to feel secure of his relations’ honour ? 
To-morrow he might learn that James had murdered Beatrice 
because she liad slept through the opening chapters of Lord 
Ormont and his Aminta, To-morrow he might learn that 
‘George was a defaulting bookmaker, that Hilda had embezded 
the whole of Laurence’s board, and that Harold was about 
to be prosecuted by the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. Why, even his mother might have taken to gin- 
drinking in the small hours of'thc morning ! 

“ God forgive me,” said John. “ I am losing my faith in 
humanity and my respect for my mother. Yet some imbeciles 
prate about the romance of crime.” 

John felt that if he continued to sit here brooding upon his 
relations^ he should be in danger of taking some violent step 
such as joining the Salvation Army : he remembered how an 
actor in The fall of Babylon had brooded upon his inability 
to say his lines with the just emphasis he as author had required, 
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until on the night before the opening he had left tl 
and become a Salvationist, One of the loafers in 
shuffled up to John' and begged him for a match ; 
complied he asked for something to use it on, and J< 
much distressed by the faint likeness he bore to 
brother that he gave him a cigar. 

I “ Without me that is what they would all be by n 
one of them, James, George, and Hugh,” he thought 
,I hadn’t been lucky, so might I,” he added rc|i< 

; himself, “ though at any rate I should have tried 
Uvorkhouse and not wasted my time cadging for i 
Staple Inn.” 

John was not quite clear about workhouses ; he 
doned realistic writing before he dealt with wod' 
as it really is. 

“ However, I can’t sit here depressing myself all 
sides, this bench is damp. What fools those spax., 
stay chirping in that tree when they might be hop- 
in Hampshire — out of reach of Harold’s air-gun o 
and what a fool I am ! But it’s no use for me to go 
work at Joan of Arc. The English archers will only b 
broad arrows all the time. I’ll walk slowly to 
think, and have an early lunch.” 

Perversely enough the Thespian did not seem to ci 
sympathetic acquaintance, let alone a friend, tha 
and after lunch John was reduced to looking at 
of famous dead players, which bored him nearly p 
one or two of the live ones who were lounging in 
room. 

“ This is getting unendurable,” he moaned, and tL 
nothing for it but to sally forth and walk the hoUu 
city. From Long Acre he turned into St. M" 
shook off the temptation to bore himself still more 
by a visit to the National Gallery, and reai A 
Street. Three or four Sabbath loiterers were s 
window, and John saw that it was the offices of r 
Line and that the attraction was a model of the S.S. 

“ ^Vhat a fool I am I ” John murmured much me 
cally than in Staple Inn. He was just going to e-il 
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to drive him to Chelsea, when he experienced from yesterday 
a retmlsion against taxis. Yesterday had been a nightmare of 
taxis, between driving to the Zoo and driving to the police- 
station dnd dritdnghome after that intendew with the forger — 
by this time John had discarded Hugh as a relation — ^not to 
mention Mrs. Worfolk in a taxi, and the children in a taxi, 
and their luggage buzzing backtvard and fonvard between 
Earl’s Court and Hampstead in a taxi. No, he should walk to 
-Chelsea : a brisk -walk tvith an objective would do him good. 
83 Camera Square ! It was indeed rather a tribute to his 
memory, he flattered himself, that he could remember her 
address without referring to her card. He should walk along 
the Embankment ; it was only half-past two now. 

It v/as pleasant walking by the river on that fine afternoon, 
and John felt as he strode along Grosvenor Road, his spirit 
rising rvith the eager tide, that after all there was nothing 
li’:c the sea, nothing ! 

“ As soon as I’ve finished "Joan of Arc, I shall take a sea- 
voyage. It’s all very well for George to talk about sea-voyages, 
but let him do some work first. Even if I do send him for a 
sea-voyage, how will he spend his time ? I know perfectly tvell. 
He’ll feel seasick for the first week and play poker for the rest 
of the passage. No, no, after the Christmas holidays at Ambles 
he’ll be as right as a trivet without a sea-voyage. What is a 
trivet by the way ? Now if I had a secretary, I should make a 
note of a query Iil;e that. As it is, I shall probably net'er know 
what a trivet is ; but if I had a secretary, I should ask her to 
look it up in the dictionary when w-e got home. I daresay I’ve 
lost thousands of ideas by not having a secretary at hand. I 
shall have to advertize — or find out in some way about a 
secretary. Thank heaven, neither Hilda nor Beatrice nor 
Eleanor nor Edith knows shorthand. But even if Edith did 
know shorthand, she’d be eternally occupied with the dactylo- 
graphy — as I suppose he'd call it — of Laurence’s apostolic 
successes— there’s another note I might make. Of course, 
it’s nothing wonderful as a piece of wit, but I might get an 
cpigr.im worth keeping, say three times a week, if I had a 
secrctar}' at my elbow. I don’t believe that Stephen w-ill make 
any difficulties about Hugh. Oh no, I don’t think so. I was 
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tired this morning after yesterday. This 
events in their right proportion. Rosifica- 
brings out these things as if he were a se* 
but in my opinion wit -without humoi ■ 
without butter. And even if I do rosify > 
that Lady Teazle says ? I wish it were spri 
and that roses grew under our feet. And it 
rosify such moral anamia as Hugh’s. By 
just exactly tvhereabouts in Chelsea Camera 
' Now if there was one thing that John ' 
thing that dragged even his buoyant spiri- 
there W’as one thing worse than ha-ving a t 
relation, it w'as to be compelled to asl: his 
London within the four miles radius. He w 
admit to himself more than that he did > 
whereabouts of Camera Square. Although 
the remotest idea beyond its location in the • 
of Chelsea where Camera Square was, he w” 
in dancing a kind of ladies’ chain w-ith all rt 
King’s Road and net'er catching a glimpse o 
It was at last born in upon him that if he v 
Mrs. Hamilton at a respectable hour for aftern 
simply have to ask his way. 

Now arose for John the problem of cho> 
He walked on and on, half making up his min 
to accost somebody and when he -was on the p 
perceiving in his expression a latent haughtin 
back until it was too late. Had it not been Su 
have entered a shop and bought something suffi- 
to bribe the shopman from looking astonished < 
Presently, however, he passed a tobacconist’s, and 
three of the best cigars he had, which were nor 
asked casually as he was going out the dirccn- 
Square, The shopman did not knotv. He ca. 
tobacconist’s, bought three more dgars, and t/iar 
not know either. Gradually with a sharp j 
disgrace it dawned upon John 
He turned aside from the many > pf ^vav 

raainroad, where the contemptuo' -^^ 
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presume Ms rusddtf, and tried to find a policeman in a 
secluded bp-street, This^ took another half-an-bour, and 
when John did accost this ponderous hermit of the force he 
accosted him in broken English. 

“ Ees thees ze vap to Cahmelira Squah i ” he asked, shrugging 
his shoulders in what he conceived to be the gesture of a 
Frenchman who had landed that morning from Calais. 

“Eh?” 

“ Cahmehra Squah ? ” John repeated. 

The policeman put his hand in his pocket, and John thought 
he w’as going to whistle for help ; but it was reallp to get out 
a handkerchief to blow lus nose and give him time to guess what 


John wanted to know. 

“ Sap it again, udil per ? ” the policeman requested. 

John repeated bis GjIUc rendering of Camera. 

“ I ain’t seen it round here, ^’i^lere do ppu sap pou dropped 


it?” 

“ Ecet ees a place I pa nts .” 



What slow-witted oafs the English were, thought John with 


a compassionate sigh for the poor foreigners who must be lost 
in London every dap. However, this policeman was so loutish _ 
that he felt he could risk an almost perfect pronunciation, -.’obr-i'."- 
“ Oh, Kemmerer Squer,” said the policeman ivith a huge 


smile of comprehension. “ Whp, you’re looking at it.” He 
pointed along the road. 


“ Damn,” thought John. “ I needn’t have asked at all. 
Sank pou. Good evenning,” he said aloud. 

“The same to pou and many of them, Napoleon,” the 
policeman nodded. 


John hurried away, and soon he was walking along a narrow 
g<yden, I’cry unlike a London garden, for it was full of frost- 
bitten herbaceous flowers and smelt of the country.- Not a 
house on tliis side of the square resembled its neighbour ; but 
Number 83 '\vas the most charmingly odd of all — two stories 
high, with a little Chinese balcony and jasmine over a queer 
pointed porch of wrought iron. 

“ Yes, sir, Mrs, Hamilton is at home,” said the maid'. 

The last bars of something by Schumann or Chopin died 
away ; in the comparative stillness that succeeded John could 
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hear a canary singing, and the tinhle of 
also a smell of muffins and — ^mimosa, was 
very delicious, he thought, tvhile he made 
as possible, so as not to fill the tiny hall r ■ 
“ Mr. Touchwood was the name ? ” the 
■ “ What an intelligent young woman ! 
intelh'gcnt than that poh'ceman. But .■ 
tcUigent in small things,” he thought, as 
to enter the drawing-room. 



Chapter Nine 


A SUDDEN apprehension of his bulk (thbugh he was 
only comparatively massive) overcame John tvhen he 
stood inside the tiny draning-room of 83 Camera 
Square ; and it was not until the steam from the tea-pot had 
tmaterialized into Miss Hamilton, who in a dress of filmy grey 
^floated round him as a cloud sivathes a mountain, that he felt 


-at case. 

“ Why, how charming of you to keep your %vord,” her well- 
remembered voice, so soft and deep, was murmuring. “ You 
don’t know ray mother, do you ? Mother, this is Mr, Touch- 
wood, who was so land to Ida and me on the voyage back from 
America,” 

■ Mrs. Hamilton was one of those mothers that never destroy 
' tile prospects of their children by testifying outwardly to what 
5 their beauty may one day come : neither in face nor in e.Tpres- 
^ sion nor in gesture nor in voice did she bear the least resem- 
blance to her daughter. At first John tvas inclined to compare 
her to a diminutive clown ; but presently he caught sight of 
some golden mandarins marching across a lacquer cupboard 
and decided that she resembled a mandarin ; after which 
wherever he looked in the room he seemed to catch sight of her 
miniature — on the willow-pattern plates, on the mantel- 
j piece in porcelain, and even on the red lacquer bridge that 
(Spanned the tea-caddy. 

“ We’ve all heard of Mr. Touchwood,” she said, picking up 
a small silver weapon in the shape of a pea-shooter and puffing 
out her already plump cheeks in a vain effort to extinguish the 
fiamc of the spirit-lamp. “And I’m devoted to the drama. 
Pouf! I think this is a very dull instrument, dear. What 
would England be ■without Shakespeare ? Pouf ! Pouf ! 
One blows and blo'ws and blows and blows till really — well, it 
has taught me never to regret that I did not learn the flute 
when there was a question of my hawng lessons. Pouf! Pouf!” 

John offered liis services as e.xtinguishcr. 

“ You have to blow very hard,” she warned him ; and he 
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'being determined at all costs to impress Miss H’’- ■ 
, like a knight-errant at the gate of an enchanted cas: 
i almost too vigorous a blast : besides extinguishing 
it blew several currants from the cake into Mrs. 
lap, which John in an access of good-will tried ■ 
again less successfully, 

“ Bravo,” the old lady exclaimed, clapping her ha 
glad to see that it can be done. But didn’t yc ■ 
Walls of Jericho ? Ah no. I’m thinking of 
trumpet.” 

“ The Fall of Babylon, mother,” Miss Hamilton 
a smile, in the curves of wliich quivered a hint of 

“ Then I was not so far out. The Fall of Babyl ■ 
Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen.” 

She beamed at the author encouragingly, > 
responsively back at her ; presently she began te 
herself, and John, hoping that in his wish to be 
Miss Hamilton’s mother he was not appearing to 
a hen, chuckled back. 

“ I’m glad you - have a sense of humour,” '■ 
suddenly assuming an intensely serious expression a 
up her eyebrows like two skipping-ropes. 

John, who felt as if he were playdng a gam^ 
expression as svell as he was able. 

“ I live on it,” she pursued. “ And thrive ■ 
small income and an ample sense of humour, 
one avoids extravagance oneself, but enjoys it in • ■ 

“ And how is Miss Merritt ? ” John enquired ot 
ton, when he had bowed his appreciation of 
But before she could reply, her mother rattled o 

“ IVIiss Merritt -unll not take Doris to Americ.i 
Merritt has -uTitten a book called The Aphorisms oj 

The old lady’s remarkable eyebrows were dar^' 
forehead like forked lightning while she spoke. 

“ The aphorisms of Aphrodite ! ’’ she W' 
collection of some of the most declassical o 
have ever encountered.” Like a diver’s 
themselves together fnr a nluriee 
depths. 
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“ My dear mother, lots of people found if very am. 
her daughter protested. 

■ “ Miss Merritt,” the old lady asserted, “ was meant for 
beeping by double-entry, instead of which she has taL 
book-writing by double-entente. The profits may be ti 
but the^method is base. How did she afitect you, Mr. T 
wood ? ” 

“ She frightened me,” John confessed. “ I thought 
manner somewhat severe.” 

“You hear that, Doris? Her ethical exterior frighten 
him.” 

“ You’re both very unfair to Ida. I only v\ish I had ■ 
her talents.” 

“ Wrapped in a napkin,” said the old lady, “ you have y< 
shorthand.” ‘ 

John’s heart leapt. 

“ Ah, you know shorthand,” he could not help cjaculatii 
with manifest pleasure. 

“ I studied for a time. I think I had vague ideas once ( 
a commercial career,” she replied indifferently. 

“ The suggestion being,” Mrs. Hamilton put in, “ that 
, • discouraged her. But how is one to encourage shorthand 
If she had learnt the deaf and dumb alphabet I might have pi 
aside half-an-hour every day for conversation. But it is as hai 
• to encourage shorthand as to encourage a person who is talkir 
in his sleep.” 

John fancied that beneath the indifference of the daughtt 
and the self-conscious humour of the mother he could detei 
cross-currents of mutual disapproval ; he could have swoi 
that the daughter was beginning to be perpetually aware ( 
her mother’s presence. 

“ Or is it due to my obsession that relations should nevi 
see too much of each other ? ” he asked himself. “ Yet si 
knows shorthand — ^an extraordinary coincidence. What 
delightful house you have,” he said aloud with as much fervm 
as would excuse the momentary abstraction into which he ha 
been cast. 

“ My husband was a sinologue,” Mrs. Hamilton announce! 

“ Was he indeed ? ” said John, trying to focus the word. 
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ready, her mother leaned over and tapped John’s arm with 
fan. 

“ I’m getting extremely anxious about Doris,” she confided ; 
the eyebrows hovering in her forehead like a hawk about to 
strike gave her listener the impression that she was really going 
to say something this time. 

“ Her health f ” he began anxiously, 

“ Her health is perfect. It is her independence which 
worries me. Hence this house ! Her father’s brother is only 
too nailing to do anything for her, but she declines to be a 
poor relation. Now such an attitude is ridiculous, because she 
is a poor relation. To each overture from her uncle she replies 
noth defiance. At one moment she drowns his remarks in a 
typewriter ; at another she flourishes her shorthand in his face ; 
and this summer she fled to America before he had finished 
what he was saying. Mr. Touchwood, I rely on you ! ” she 
exclaimed, thumping him on the shoulder with the fan. 

John felt himself to be a very infirm prop for the old lady’s 
ambition, and wobbled in silence while she heaped upon him 
her aspirations. 

“ You are a man of the world. All the world’s a stage ! 

■ Prompt her, my dear Mr. Touchwood, prompt her. You must 
have had a great experience of prompting. I rely on you. Her 
uncle must be allowed to help her. For pray appreciate that 
Doris’s independence merely benefits charitable institutions, 
and in my opinion there is a limit to anonymous benevolence. 
Perhaps you’ve heard of the Home for Epileptic Gentlewomen ? 
They can have their fits in peace and comfort entirely because 
my daughter refuses to accept one penny from her uncle. To 
a mother, of course, such behaviour in unaccountable. And what 
, is so unjust is that she won’t allow me to accept a penny cither, 
but has even gone so far as to threaten to live with Miss Merritt 
if I do. Aphorisms of Aphrodite ! I can assure you that there 
are times when I do not regret that I possess an ample sense of 
humour. If you were a mother, Mr. Touchwood . . .” 

I am an uncle,” said John quickly. He was not going to let 
Mrs. Hamilton monopolize all the privileged woes of kinship. 

“ Then who more able to advise a niece ? She will listen to 
you. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears. You 
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must remember that she already admires you as a 
Insist that in future she must admire you fron 
instead of from the pit — as now. At present she 
Do not misunderstand me, I speak in metaph. 
pinched by straightened circumstances just as ’■b 
China are pinched by their shoes. She dcclini.c 
hobble-skirt ; but decline or not, she hobbles rl 
She cannot do otherwise, which is why we live hci 
Square like two spoonfuls of tea in an old caddy ! 

“ But you know, personally,” John protested w 
lady was fanning back her lost breath, “ personal, 
now speaking as an uncle, personally I must conf*" 
pendence charms me.” 

“ Music hath charms,” said Mrs. Hamilton, 
deny it ? And independence with the indefinite •’ 
it also hath charms ; but independence with no 
independence, the abstract noun, though it may 
virtue, is a private vice. Vesuvius lends variety 
Naples ; but a tufted mple on a woman’s che'* 
observer with adhorrence, like a woolly caterpillar 1 
heart of a rose. Let us distinguish between the • 
individual. Do, my dear Mr. Touch'fvdo'd, 
preserve a distinction between wild nature and hu 

John was determined not to give way, and h 
firmly asserted his admiration for independence. 

“ All the world’s a stage,” said Mrs. Hamilton, 
all the men and women merely players ; yet lif'’, 
wood, is not a play. I have re.ilizcd that since 
died. The widow of a sinologue has much to rc^ 

I hoped that Doris would marry. But she has ne 
marry. Men proposed in shoals. But as I always 
‘ What is the use of proposing to my daughter r 
marry.’ ” 

For the first time John began to pay a deep a 
attention to the conversation. 

“ Really I should have thought,” he began ; 
himself abruptly, for he felt that it was not 
him to appraise Miss Hamilton’s matrimonial 
’i doubt Miss Hamilton is very critical,” he sub' 
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“ She would criticize anybody,” the old lady exclaimed 
“ From the Creator of ns all in general to her own mother ii 
particular she would criticize anybody. Anbody that is 
except Miss Merritt. Do not suppose, for instance, that shi 
will not criticize you.” 

“ Oh, I have no hope of escaping,” John said. 

“ But pay no attention and continue to advise her. Really 
when I think that on account of her obstinacy a number o 
epileptic females are enjoying luxurious convulsions while 1 
am compelled to alternate between muffins and scones ever 
day of the week, though I never know which I like better 
really I resent our unnecessary poverty. As I say to her 
whether we accept her uncle’s offer or not, we are alway 
poor relations ; so we may as well be comfortably-off poo 
relations.” 

' “ Don’t you suppose that perhaps her uncle is all the fonde 

of her because of this independence ? ” John suggested. “ ! 
think I should be.” 

“ But what is the use of that ? ” Mrs. Hamilton demanded 
“ Nothing is so bad for people as stunted affection. M; 
husband spent all his patrimony — ^he was a younger son — every 
thing he had in fact upon his passion for Chinese — ^\vell, no 
quite cver)ahing, for he was able to leave me a small income 
which I share with Doris. Pray remember that I have neve 
denied her anything that I could afford. Although she ha: 
many times plotted with her friend Ida Merritt to earn he: 
own living, I have never once encouraged her in such a step 
The idea to me has always been painful. A sense of humou: 
has carried vie through life ; but Doris, alas, is infected witl 
gloom. Whether it is living in London or whether is is readinj 
■'Nietzsche I don’t know, but she is infested with gloom. There' 
fore when I heard of her meeting you I was glad ; I was almos 
reconciled to the notion of that vulgar descent upon America 
Pray do not imagine that I am trying to flatter ; you should bi 
• used to public approbation by now. John Hamilton is he: 
uncle’s name, and he has a delightful estate near the Mull o: 
Kintyre — Glencockie House — some of the rents of whicl 
provide carpets for the fits of epileptic gentlewomen anc 
some the children of indigent tradesmen in Ayr with colonia 
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opportunities. Yet his sister-in-law must choose evci 
between muffins and scones.” 

John tried unsuccessfully to change the convci 
even went so far as to ask the old lady questions 
adventures in China, although it was one of the 
conduct never to expose himself unnecessarily to 
iscenccs of travellers. 

“ Yes, yes,” she would reply impatiently, “ the 
temple gardens are delicious. Ding-dong ! d‘ ^ 
as I was saying, unless Doris sees her way to be 
outwardly gracious . . .” and so it went on unf 
self dressed in that misty green Harris tweed of ■ 
came in to say that she was ready. 

“ My dear child,” her mother protested. “ 
London are empty on Sunday evening, but th 
Highland moor. What queer notions of dress 
to be sure.” 

“ Ida and I arc going out to supper with some < 
in Nonvood, and I want to keep warm in the *rT‘ 

“ One of the aphorisms of Aphrodite, I supp 
Norfolk jacket — or should I say a Nonvood jacke 
evening. You must excuse her, Mr. Touchwood. 

John was by this time thoroughly bored by 
tvitticisms and delighted to leave her to fan he 
light, while he and her daughter walked along 
Road. 

“ No sign of a taxi,” said John, whose mind 
shorthand, though he was much too shy to r-” 
a second time. “ You don’t mind going as far ? 
by motor-bus ? ” 

A moment later they were climbing to • 
motor-bus ; when John pulled the waterproo 
knees and fhlt the wind in his face while they - 
and apart in the rapid motion, he could _•<- 
that they were once again upon the Atlantic- 

“ I often think of our crossing,” he 
an harmonious mixture of small talk an -c 

“ So do I.” 
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congratulated himself, he had managed to arrang'* 
for Wednesday and need no longer reproach hims 
complete deadlocl:. 

•“ I must hurry,” she warned him tvhen they had 
to the pavement. 

“ Wednesday at one o’clock then.” 

.He would have liked to detain her with elaborate ‘ 
about the exact spot on the carpet where she wou 
waiting for her on Wednesday ; but she had shaken 
by the hand and crossed the road before he u 
between the entrance in the Haymarket and 
in PaU Mall. 

“It is becoming every day more evident, M- 
John told his housekeeper after supper that v 
'I must begin to look about for a secretary.” 

“ Yes, sir,” she agreed cheerfully. “ There’s Ic 
young fellows would be glad of the job, I’m sha 

John left it at that, acknowledged Mrs. W 
for his night’s repose, poured himself out a w’ 
and settled himself down to read a gilded > 
■shillings net entitled Fifteen Famous Forgers. 
read three shillings’ worth, he decided that 
which possessed a literary interest for anyb' 
principals was murder, and went to bed ’ 
prepare for the painful interriew at Staple L 

Stephen Crutchley, the celebrated architci. 
older than John, old enough in fact to ’> 
affected by the aesthetic movement in his • 
had a secret belief that was nourished both b 
in Gothic design and by his w'ifc’s lilies an> 
formed a link with the Prc-RaphaclItcs. I 
'.sivcly short, but short though they were 
managed to remain an inch sliortcr than ■ 
conjunction with a ponderous body madf 
between a limp and a shamble. He had 
which looked as if he had dropped egg o 
according to whether the person v.’ho w> 
thought it was more grey or more yellow 
usually referred to by paragraph writers as 
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regretted that his beard was turning grey so soon, when what 
the same writers called his ‘tawny mane of hair’ was still 
unwithered. He affected the Boheiman, costume of the 
that is to say the velvet jacket, the flowered silk 
and the unknotted tie of deep crimson or old gold 
kept in place by a prelate’s ring ; he lunched every day at the 
Arts Club, and since he was making at least £6000 a year, he 
did not bother to go back to his office in the afternoon. John 
had met him first soon after his father’s death in 1890 in a 
small Northamptonshire town, where Crutchlcy was restoring 
a church — ^his first big job — ^and where John was editing tem- 
porarily a local paper. In those days John reacting from dog- 
biscuits was every bit as romantic as he was now ; he and the 
young architect had often talked the sun up and spoken 
ecstatically of another mediaeval renaissance, of the nobility 
of handicrafts and of the glory of the guilds. Later on, when 
John in the reaction from journalism embarked upon realistic 
novels, Crutchley u-as incHned to quarrel with him as a rene- 
gade, and even went so far as to send him a volume of Brown- 
ing’s poems with ‘The Lost Leader heavily marked in red pencil. 
Considering that Crutchley was making much more money with 
his gargoyles than himself with his novels John resented the 
accusation of having deserted his friend for a handful of silyej ; 
and as for the ribbon w'hich he was accused of putting in his 
coat, John thought that the architect was the last person to 
underline such an accusation, when himself for tlie advance- 
ment of his w'ork had joined every ecclesiastical society from 
■ the English Church Union to the Alcuin Club. There was not 
a mi^listic parson in the land who wanted with or without a 
faculty to erect a rood or reredos but turned to Crutchley for 
his design, principally because his svatch-chain jingled with 
religious labels ; although to do him justice, even when he w'as 
making £6000 a year he continued to attend Choral Eucharists - 
as regularly as ever. When John abandoned realistic novels 
and inade a success as a romantic playwright his friend wel- 
comed; him back to the Gothic fold with emotjon and enthus- 
iasm. fr. ^ 

“ You and I, John, are almost the only ones left,” the arclii- 
tect had said feelingly. 


-’eighties, 

waistcoat. 
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“ Come, come, Stephen, you mustn’t talk as if I ■ 
de Morgan. I’m not yet forty, and you’re not yet 
John had 'replied, slightly nettled by this ascript' 
to a bygone period. 

Yet with all his absurdities and affectations St 
fine fellow and a fine architect, and when soon 
had agreed to take Hugh into his office John 
forgiven him if he had chosen to perambulai 
doublet and hose. 

Thinking of Stephen as he had known him foi 
John had no qualms when on Monday mornir.. 
the winding stone steps that led up to his office 
portion of Staple Inn ; nor apparently had Hu 
in as jauntily as ever and greeted his brother 
possession. 

“ I thought you’d blow in this morning. > 
Aubrey half-a-dollar you’d blow in. He tells ■ 
in rather a bad temper on Saturday night. But 
right, Johnnie ; that port of George’s is not g- 
quite right. I shall always respect your v< 
future.” 

“ This is not the moment to talk about . 
angrily. 

“ I’m afraid that owing to George and 
elderberry ink I didn’t put my case quite as > 
to have done,” Hugh went on serenely. “ •' 

As soon as you’ve settled with Stevie, I shall 
it. I think you’ll be thrilled. It’s a pity } 
Wardour Street, or you might have made a i 
it.” 


One of the clerks came back u'ith an invir 
follow him into Mr. Crutchlcy’s own room, a 
escape from his brother’s airy impenitence. 

“Wonderful how Stevie acts up to t ic 
commented Hugh, when lie saw John looking 
timbered rooms with their ancicn 
blazonries through which the} 

“I prefer to sec Criuchley alone ^ , 

doubt he will send for yo“ ''' ^ 
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Hugh nodded amiably and ,%vent over to his desk in one of 
the latticed oriel tvindows, the noise of the Holborn traffic 
surging in through which reminded the listener that these 
perfectly media:val rooms were in the heart of modern 
London. 

“ I should rather like to li%'c in chambers here myself,” 
thought John. “ I believe they would give me the very 
atmosphere I require for "Joan of Arc, and I should be close 
to the theatres.” 

This project appealed to him more than ever when he 
entered the architect’s inmost sanctum, vdiich containing 
nothing that did not belong to the best period of whatever it 
, was, wrought iron or carved wood or embroidered stuff, 
impressed John’s eye for a scenic effect. Nor was there too 
much of it : the room was austere, not even so full as a Car- 
paccio interior. Modernity here wore a figlcaf ; wax candles 
were burned instead of gas or electric light ; and even the 
telephone was enshrined in a Florentine casket. When the 
oaken door covered with huge nails and foliated liin’gcs was 
closed, John sat down upon what is caUed a Glastonbury chair 
and gazed at his friend who was seated upon a gilt throne under 
a canopy of faded azure embroidered with golden unicorns, 
wyverns, and other fabulous monsters in a pasture of silver 
fleurs-de-lys. 

“ Have a cigar,” said the Master, as he liked to be called, 
pushing across the refectory table that had come out of an 
old Flemish monastery a primitive box painted with scenes of 
saintly temptation, but lined with cedar wood and packed 
full of fat Corona Coronas. 

“ It seems hardly appropriate to smoke cigars in this room,” 
John observed. “ Even a churchwarden-pipe would be an 
anachronism here.” 

■ “ Yes, yes,” Stephen assented, tossing back Jus hair with the 
authentic Vikingly gesture. “ But cigars are the chief consola- 
tion we have for being compelled to exist in this modern world. 
I haven’t seen you, John, since you returned from , America. 
How’s work ? ” 

“ Liicreiia went splendidly in New York, And I’m in the 
middle of Joan of Arc now.” 
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“ I’m glad, I’m glad,” the architect growled as j 
one of the great Victorians. “ But for Heaven’s sab 
coats right. Theatrical heraldry is shocking. And 
ecclesiastical details right. Theatrical ritual is ■ 
I’m glad you’re gmng ’em Joan of Arc. Keep it up 
up. The modern drama wants disinfecting.” 

“ I suppose you wouldn’t care to advise me abo’i 
tumes and processions and all that,” John suggested 
ills friend a pinch of his romantic Sanitas. 

“Yes, I will. Of course, I w'ill. But I must have a t 
An absolutely free hand, John. I won’t have any ci 
play-actor trying to tcU me that it doesn’t matter 'i 
in the fifteenth ccutury does wear a sixteenth cen 
because it’s more effective from the gallery. Eh ? 
them. You know them. A free hand or you can 
on an asbestos gasfirc, and I won’t help you.” 

“ Your help would be so much appreciated,” Jcl 
him, “ that I can promise you an absolutely short ’ 

The architect stared at the dramatist. 

“ What did I say ? I meant free hand — extraord' 
John laughed a little awkwardly. “ Yes, your nn i . 
is just what we shall require to persuade the scepti- 
worth while maldng another attempt with Joan of i 
promise you some fine opportunities. I’ve got a 
effective tableau to show the miserable condition 
before the play begins. The curtain will rise upc 
guard of an army marching out of a city ; heavy snu 
and above the silence you \{-ilI hear tlie howling of 
following in the track of the troops. This is an his 
I may even introduce several wolves upon the 
rather doubt if trained wolves are procurable, ah 
pinch we could use large dogs — but don’t let me • > 
my own work like tliis. 1 did not come here this 
talk about Joan of Arc, but about my brotlicr Hugh. 

John rose from his chair and walked ncr\-ously u 
the room, while Stephen Crutcldcy managed to 
slight roughness at the back of his tliTO,at into a ^ 
coughing. 

“ I see you feel it as much as I do,” John mu. 
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the architect continued to express his overwrought feeling 
in brondiial spasms, 

“ I would have spared you this,” he managed to gasp ou 
finally, 

“I’m sure you would,” said John svarmly, “But since ii 
what I hope was a genuine impulse of contrition not entire!; 
dictated by motives of self-interest Hugh has confessed hi 
crime to me, I am come here this morning confident that yoi 
will allow me to — in other words — what w'as the exact sum 
I shall of course remove him from your tutelage this morning,' 
John’s eloquence was not spontaneous ; he had rehcarsci 
this speech on the way down from Hampstead, and he wa 
agreeably surprised to find that he had been able owing t 
his friend’s coughing-fit to reproduce nearly all of it. He hai 
so often been robbed of a prepared oration by some unexpectei 
turn of the conversation that he felt now much happier tha; 
he ought under the weight of a family scandal, 

“ Your generosity , , he continued, 

“ No, no,” interrupted the architect, “ it is you who ar 
generous.” 

; The two romantics gazed at one another with an cxpressioi 
-of nobility that required no words to enhance it. 

“ VVe can afford to be generous,” said John, which wa 
perfectly true, though the reference was to worth of charactc 
rather than to worth of capital, 

“ Eighry-one pounds six and eightpence,” Crutchley mur 
mured. “ But I blame myself. I should not have left an oh 
cheque-book lying about. It was careless — ^it was, I do no 
hesitate to say so, criminally careless. But you know m; 
attitude towards money. I am radically incapable of dc.alin' 
with money.” 

“ Of course you are,” John assented rvith conviction, “ Sc 
. am I. Money with me is merely a means to an end.” 

“Exactly what it is with me,” the architect declared 
“ Money in itself conveys nothing to me. IVlmt I always saj 
to my clients is that if they want the best work they must paj 
for it. It’s the work that counts, not the money,” 

“ Precisely my own attitude,” John agreed. “ What people 
will not understand is that an artist charges a high price when 
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he docs not want to do the work. If people insist < i 
it, they nrust c.\'pcct to pay.” 

“ And of course,” the architect added, “ wc o.v- 
fellows to sustain the dignity of our professions 
England has already been too much cheapened.” 

“ You’ve kept all your old enthusiasms,” John told 
“ It’s splendid to find a man who is not spoilt 
Eighty-one pounds you said ? I’ve brought my cho 
“ Eighty-one pounds six and eightpence, yes. i 
you, John, to come forward in this way. But I wish 
have been spared. You understand, don’t you, that 
to say nothing about it and to blame myself in siLi 
carelessness ? On the other hand, I could not 
brother with my former confidence. This t^rr”. 
disturbed our whole relationship.” 

“ I am not going to enlarge on my feelings,” said 
handed the architect the stolen sum. “ But you \vill 
them. I believe the shock has aged me. I seem 
some of my self-reliance. Only this morning I was 
myself that I must really get a private secretary,” 
“ You certainly should have one,” the architect a- 
“ Yes, I must. The only thing is that since ■ 
escapade of Hugh’s I feel that an unbusinesslike v,i. 
as I am ought not to put himself in the hands of a ; 
Y'liat is your c.xpcrience of women ? From a busin- 
view, I mean.” 

“ I think that a woman would do your work ■ 
;than a man,” said the architect decidedly. 

; “ So do I. I’m very glad to have your advice the 

After this John felt no more reluctance at 
eighty-one pounds six and eightpence than he wc ■ 
at paving a specialist two guineas for advising hi 
long rest when he wanted to take a long rest. '■ 
aloofness from money had raised to a higher level 
easily have been a most unpleasant transaction : n> 
of his heroes could have extricated himself from 
situation more poetic.ally and more sympathetic I 
only remained to dispose of the villain. 

“ Shall wc have Hugh in ? ” he asked. 
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“ I \vish I could keep Mm with me,” the architect sighed. 
“But I don’t think I have a right to consult my personal 
feelings. We must consider Ms behariour in itself.” 

“ In any case,” said John quickly, “ I have made arrange- 
ments about Ms future ; he is going to be a mahogany-planter 
in British Honduras.” 

“ Of course I don’t use mahogany much in my work, but if 
ever . . .” the arcMtect was beginning, when John waved 
aside Ms kindly intentions. 

“ The imp^e is generous, Stephen, but I should prefer that 
as far as you are concerned Hugh should always be as if he had 
never been. In fact, I’m bound to say franUy that I’m glad 
you. do not use mahogany in your w'ork. I’m glad that I’ve 
chosen a career for Hugh wMch will cut him completely off 
from what to me will always be the painful associations of 
arcMtecture.” 

WMle they were waiting for the sinner to come in, John, 
tried to remember the name of the mahogany-planter whom he 
had met in the Murmania ; but he could get no nearer to it 
then a vague notion that it might have been Raikes, and he 
decided to leave out for the present any allusion to British 
’ Honduras. 

I Hugh entered his cMePs room without a blush : he could 
not have bowed his head, however sincere Ms repentance, 
because Ms collars would not permit the least abasement ; 
though at least, Ms brother thought, he might have had the 
decency not to sit down until he was invited, and when he did 
sit down not to puU up Ms trousers in that aggressive way and 
expose those very defiant socks. 

Stephen CrutcMey rose from Ms throne and shambled over 
to the fire-place, leaning against the stone hood of which he 
' took up an attitude that would have abashed anybody but 
Hugh. 

“ Touchwood,” he began, “ no doubt you have already 
■ guessed why I have asked you to speak to me.” 

Hugh nodded encouragingly. 

“ I do not wish to enlarge upon the circumstances of your 
behaviour, because your brother, my old friend, has come 
fonr'ard to sMeld you from the consequences. Nor do I 
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propose to animadvert upon forgery in itself. T w - 
you embarked upon it, I don’t doubt that by iv 
sufficiently realized its gravity. What tempted you 
this crime I do not hope to guess ; but I fear that s’l 
for obtaining money must have been inspired by deb 
for cards or for horse-racing, or perhaps even for > 
not pretend to know.” 

“ Add waistcoats and whisly and you’ve got tL 
i Hugh chirped. “ I say, I think your trousers are . 

' he added on a note of anxious consideration. 

“ I do not propose to enlarge on any of these t< 
the architect moHng away from the fire and ■ ■ 
the faint odour of overheated homespun.. “ Wha 
to enlarge upon is your brother’s generosity in cc i 
like this. Naturally I who have known him for l 
expected nothing else, because he is a man of idt 
of whom w'C are all proud, from whom we all ■ 
things and — ^however I am not going to enlai^ 
obvious qualities. What I do wish to say is that h 
decided that after this business you must leave > 
suppose that you expected to remain ; nor, even i 
do I suppose that you would vfish to remain. P'r! 
not enough in sympathy with my aspirations for 
English architecture to regret our parting ; but 
this lesson you have had will be the means of brings 
appreciation of what your brother has done for ^ 
in British Honduras you wtU behave in such a way 
his generosity. Touchwood, 'good-bye I I did 
when you came to me three years ago that our 
would be fraught — ^would be so unpleasant,” 

John was probably much more profoundly m< v 
ley’s sermon than Hugh ; indeed he was so much 
rose to supplement it with one of his own in whi> 
same tilings about the architect that the archli 
:about him, after which the two romantics gazed 
admiringly, while they waited for Hugh to v.. 1 
“ I suppose I ought to say I’m very sorry ^ 
Hugh managed to mutter at last. “ Good-bye, A 
and jolly good luck. I’ll just toddle through the 
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good-bjc to all the bovs, Jolin, and then I darctaj you'll ’ 
rcadv for luncli.” 

He swaggered out of the room ; wlien the two friends w’ 

■0 left togetlier they turned aside with mutual sympathy from ri- 
^ topic of Hugh to discuss Joar. of Arc and a new transept '^bi 
3 CrutcMcy was designing. When the culprit put his head rouni 
' the door and c.allcd out to John thaFlic -was ready, tire tw 
old friends shoolr hands affectionately and parted widi an in- 
creased regard for eacli other and theraselyes. 

“ Look here, what’s all this about British Honduras : ” Hugh 
asked indignantly when he and his brother had passed under 
tlic arclied entry of Staple Inn and were walking along Holbarn. 
“ I sec you’re bent on gratifying y-our appetite, for romtnee 
cy^en in tlic choice of a colony. British Honduras J British 
humbug ! ” 

“ I prefer not to discuss anytliing axcept your immediate 
future,” said John. 

“ It’s sudi an extraordinary place to hit on,” Hugh grunted 
in a tone of irritated perplexity. 

“The immediate future,” John repeated sharply. “To- 
night you yyill go doivn to Hampshire and if you yvish for 
any more help from me, you y\iU remain there in die 
strictest seclusion until I hayc rime to setde your ultimate 
future.” 

“ Oil, I shan’t at all mind a feyv yvccks in Hampsliirc. WTat 
I’m grumbling at is British Honduras. I shall rather enjoy 
Hamphirc in fact. \flio's there at present r ” 

John told liim, and Hugh made a grimace. 

' “ I shall hay'e to jolly them up a bit. Hoyveyer, it’s a good job 
' diat Laurence has lost his faith. I sliall be spared hb Chloral 
Eucharists, anyyvay*. ^’^iere arc yve going to iuncii ? ” 

“ Hugh 1 ” exclaimed liis ourmged brother sropping short in 
.the middle of the crowded payenient. “ Haye you no sense 
of sliame at all ? Are you utterly c.a]3ous r ” 

“ Look here, Johnnie, don’t st.arr in again on that. I knoyv 
you had to take that line yvith Stevie, and you’Ii do me the jus- 
tice of admitting that I backed you up ; but yvhen yy'c're alone, 
do chuck all that. I’m very grateful to you for forking out — 

. by Ae yvay I hope you noticed die nice litdc touch in the sum : 
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present mood of bravado, and at tbe corner of Chancery 
Lane they parted. 

“ Mind,” John warned him, “ if you wish for any help from 
me you are to remain for the present at Ambles,” 

“ My dear chap, I don’t %vant to remain anywhere else ; but 
I wish you could appreciate the way in which the dark and 
bloody deed was done, as one of your characters would say. 
You haven’t uttered a word of congratulation. After all, it 
took some pluck, you know, and the signature was an absolutely 
perfect fake — ^perfect. The only thing that failed was my 
nerve afterwards. But I suppose I should be steadier another 
time.” 

• John, hurried awaj' in a rage and walked up the Strand 
muttering : 

“ What was the name of that mahogany- planter ? Was it 
Raikes or wasn’t it ? I must find his card,” 

It was not tintil he had posted the following letter that he 
recovered some of his wonted serenity. 

- 36 Church Row, 

, Hampstead, N.W. 

• Nov, 28, 1910. 

My dear Miss Hamilton, 

In case I am too shy to broach the subject at lunch on 
W ednesday I am writing to ask you beforehand if in your wildest 
dreams you have ever dreamt that you could be a -private secretary. 
I have for a long time been wanting a secretary, and as you often 
spoke with interest of my work I am in hopes that the idea will 
not be distasteful to you. I should not have dared to ask you if 
you had not mentioned shorthand yesterday and if Mrs. Hamilton 
had not said something about your typewriting. Hhis seems to 
indicate that at any rate you have considered^ the question of 
secretarial work. The fact of the matter is that in addition to my 
plays I am very much worried by family affairs, so much so that I 
ani kept from my own work and really require not merely mechani- 
cal assistance, but also advice on many subjects on which a woman 
is competent to advise. 

1 gathered also from your mother's ' conversation that you 
yourself -were sometimes harassed by family problems and I 
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thought that -perhaps you might welcome an excuse to 
from them for awhile. 

My notions of the salary that one ought to o^er 
secretary are extremely vague. Possibly our friend M 
would negotiate the business side, which to me as a. 
always very unpleasant. 1 should of course accept wh 
Merritt proposed without hesitation. My idea wr 
would work with me every morning at Hampstead. 1 
yet attempted dictation myself, but I feel that I coid” 
a little practice. 7hen I thought you would lunch 
that after lunch we could work on the materials — th 
that 1 should give you a list of things I wanted to kr ■ 
'would search for either in my own library or at 
Museum. Does this strike you as too heavy a tas: 
Miss Merritt will advise you on this matter too. 

If Mrs. Hamilton is opposed to the idea, possi 
call upon her and explain personally my point of v 
meantime 1 am looking forward to our lunch and 
much that you will set my mind at rest by acceptin'. 
think 1 told you that I was working on a play with 
as the central figure. It is interesting, because I a 
not to fall into the temptation of introducing a f 
interest, which in my opinion spoilt Schiller's versi. 

T ours siiicer 
John 


Chapter Ten 


W HEN after lunch on Wednesday afternoon John 
relinquished Miss HamDton to the company of 
her friend Miss Merritt at Charing Cross Station, 
he was relinquishing a secretary from whom he had received an 
assurance that the very next morning she would be at his elbow, 
if he might so express himself. In his rosiest moments he had 
/never expected so swift a fulfilment of his plan, and he felt duly 
• grateful to Miss Merritt, to whose powers of persuasion he 
•ascribed the acceptance in spite of Mrs. Hamilton’s usually 
only too effective method of counteracting any kind of inde- 
pendent action on her daughter’s part. On the promenade 
deck of the Murmania Miss Merritt had impressed John with 
her resolute character ; now she seemed to him positively 
Napoleonic, and he was more in awe of her than ever, so much 
so indeed that he completely failed to convey his sense of 
obligation to her good offices and could only beam at her like a 
benevolent character in a Dickens novel. Finally he did manage 
to stammer out his desire that she would charge herself with 
the financial side of the agreement, and was lost in silent wonder 
tvhen she had no hesitation in suggesting terms based on the 
fact that Miss Hamilton had no previous experience as a 
secretary. 

“ Later on, if you’re satisfied with her,” she said, “ you must 
increase her salary ; but I will be no party to overpayment 
simply because she is personally sympathetic to you.” 

' How well that was put, John thought. Personally sy"’ 
t pathetic ! How accurately it described his attitude towa 
f Miss Hamilton. He took leave of the young women 
: walked up ViUiers Street, cheered by the pleasant con vie i 
that the flood of domestic worries which had threatened 
destroy his peace of mind and overwhelm his productive 
was at last definitely stayed. 

“ She’s exactly what I require,” he kept saying to '^i' 
exultantly. “ And I think I may claim without unduly fl 
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ing m}~clf that the post I hare oScred her i? exacth 
requires. From v.-hat that rerr'-nicc girl Miss Ms.^ 
is evidentir a question of asserting herself now or ni.- 
svhat a charming lack of self-consciousness she 
salar)' and even suggested the hours of work herself, 
undoubted!/ practical — ^s'cr/ practical ; but at the 
she has not got that almost painfully practical cstci 
Merritt, who must have broken in a large number 
employers to acquire that tight set to her mouth. 

I shall be easy to manage, so working for me won’ 
unbusinesslike appearance. To-morrow we arc to 
choice of a n’pewritcr ; and by the way, I must .ui 
room she is to use for typing. Tlie noise of a mach 
speed would be as prejudicial to composition as V 
dancing. Yes, 1 must arrange with Mrs. Worfc 
room.” 

John’s faith in his good luck was confirmed by t' 
discoverj' that Mrs. Worfolk had known his intend' 
as a child. 

“ Her old nurse in fact ! ” he exclaimed joyfu 
melodramatic coincidence did not offend John' 
palate. 

" No, sir, not her nurse. I never w’as not wha' 
call a nurse proper. Well, I mean to say, though 
fond of children I seemed to take more somehow > 
itself, and so I never got beyond being a nursf' 
that I gave myself up to rising as high as a housi' > 
until I married Mr. Worfolk. Perhaps you may i- 
once passing the remark that I’d been in service v 
family ? Well, after I left them I took a situati 
housemaid with a very nice family in the county i 
who came up to London for the season to GrosV’ ■ 
Then I met Mr. Worfolk who was a carpenter 
packing-cases for Mr. Hamilton who was your yo" 
Oh, I remember him well. There was a slight a 
tween Mr. Worfolk and I — ^^vcll, not argument, 
was a very happy marriage, but a slight convc 
whether he was to make eases for Chi-ner or 
knacks, and Mr. Y'^orfolk was w'rong.” 
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“ But were you in service with Mr, Hamilton ? Did he live 
in Huntingdonshire ? ” - 

“ No, no, sir. You’re getting very confused, if you’ll pardon 
the obsjyadon. Very confused, you’re getting. THs Mr. 
Hamilton was a customer of Mr. Worfollc and through him 
coming to superingtend his Chi-ncse valuables being packed I 
got to know his little girl — your secret.ary as is to be. Oh, I 
remember her pcrfickly. 'i^'hy, I mended a hole in her stocking 
once. Right above the garter it was, and she was so fond of 
our Tom. Oh, but he was a beautiful mouser. I’ve heard 
many people say they never saw a finer cat notvhere.” 

“ You have a splendid memory, Mrs. Worfolk.” 

“ Yes, sir. I have got a good memory. Why, when I was a 
tiny tot I can remember my poor grandpa being took sudden 
with the colic and rolling about on the kitchen hearthrug, 
.groaning, as you might say, in a agony of pain. Well, he died 
the same year as the Juke of Wellington, but though I was taken 
to the Juke’s funeral by my poor mother, I’ve forgotten that. 
Well, one can’t remember everything, and that’s a fact ; one 
little thing will stick and another little thing won’t. Well, I 
mean to say, it’s a good job anybody can’t remember everything. 
I’m shaw there’s enough trouble in the world as it is.” 

Mrs. 'Worfolk startled the new secretary when she presented 
herself at 36 Church Row next day by embracing her affection- 
ately in the hall before she had explained the reason for such a 
demonstration. It soon transpired, however, that Miss Hamil- 
ton’s memory was as good as Mrs.WorfoIk’s and that she had 
not forgotten those jolly visits to the carpenter long ago, nor 
even the big yellow tomcat. As for the master of the house, 
he raised his housekeeper’s salary to show what importance he 
attached to a good memory. 

For a day or two John felt Shy of assigning much work to ■ i" 
secretary ; but she soon protested that, if she was only gcT, 
to type thirty to fifty lines of blank verse every other mc' , 
she should resign her post on the ground that it was an u 
dignified sinecure. 

“What" about dictating your letters? You made , 
point of my knowing shorthand.” 

“ Yes, I did, didn’t I ? ” John agreed. 
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Dictation made him very nervous at first but v.-it’ 
practice he began to enjoy it, and ultimately it bccac 
thing in the nature of a vice. He dictated immens 
letters to friends whose very existence he had forgt 
years, the result of which abrupt revivals of intcrcou. 
shower of appeals to lend money to these companii. 
youth. Yet this result did not discourage him from ■ 
of dictating for dictation’s sake, and cvciy night ’ 
turned over to go to sleep he used to poke about in tli. 
heap of the past for more forgotten friends. As a 
incommoding liimself with a host of unnecessarj’ con^. 
he became meticulously businesslike, and after having 
Miss Janet Bond for several weeks he began to Wj 
daily about the progress of the play, which notw?' 
Ids passion for dictation really was progressing at las 
he worked up the proprietress of the Parthenon to s 
of excitement that one morning she appeared s 
Church Row and made a dramatic entrance into) 
when John, who had for the moment exhausted 
friends, tvas dictating a letter to the Times about tl 
of some of the trees on Hampstead Heath. 

“ I’ve broken in upon your inspiration,” boorac* 
in tones that she usually reserved for her most int 
moments. 

In vain did the author asseverate that he was 
her ; she rushed away without another word ; but 
she wrote him an ecstatic letter from her dress' > - 
what it had meant to her and what it always wouh 
to think of his working like that for her. 

“ But we mustn’t deride Janet Bond,” said t 
his secretary, who was looking contemptuously a- 
heaving caligraphy. “ We must remember that 
Joan of Arc.” 

“ Yes, it’s a pity, isn’t it ? ” Miss Hamilton 
diyly. 

“ Oh, but won’t you allow that she’s a 

“ I will indeed,” she murmured Mth an empj 

Carried along upon 
thcless managed to steer dear o 

■ ^ ■ A ... 
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/frame of miad lie was inclined to attribute bis successful course 
jlike everything, else tbat was prospering just now to the advent 
I of Miss Hamilton, -However, it \vas too much to expect that 
•with his newly discovered talent he should resist dictating at 
any rate’ one epistolary sermon to his youngest brother, of 
whose arrival at Ambles he had been sharply notified by Hilda. 
This weighty address took tip nearly a whole morning, and when 
it was finished John was disconcerted by Miss Hamilton’s 
saying : ' . , 

“ You don’t really want me to type all this out ? ” 

“Why not?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know. But it seems to me that whatever he’s 
done this won’t ■ make him repent. You don’t mind my 
criticizing you ? ” 

“ I asked you to,” he reminded her. 

“ Well, it seems to me a little false — a little, if I may say so, 
complacently wrathful. It’s the sort of thing I seem to remem- 
' b'er reading and laughing at in old-fashioned books.. Of course, 
I’ll type it out at once if you insist ; but it’s already after twelve 
o’clock, and we have to go over the material for the third act. ■ 
I can’t somehow fit in what you’ve just been dictating with 
what you were telling me yesterday about the scene between 
Gilles de Rais and Joan. I’m so afraid that you’ll make Joan 
preach, and of course she mustn’t preach, must she ? ” 

“ All right,” conceded John, trying not to appear mortified. 
“ If you think it isn’t worth sending, I won’t send it.” 

He fancied that she would be moved by his sensitiveness to 
‘ her judgment ; but without a tremor she tore the pages out 
of her shorthand book and threw them into the waste-paper 
basket. John stared at the ruthless young woman in dismay. 

“ Didn’t you mean me to take you at your word ? ” she asked 
.severely. 

He was not altogether sure that he had, but he lacked the 
courage to tell her so and checked an impulse to rescue his 
stillborn sermon from the grave. 

“ .Though I don’t quite like the idea of leaving my brother 
at Ambles witlt nothing to occupy his energies,” John went on 
meditatively, “ I’m doubtful of the prudence of exposing him 
. to the temptations of idleness.” 
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in their own wayj at any rate until the rough draft of the third 
act . was finished, which under present favourable conditions 
might easily happen before Christmas., His secretary was 
always careful not to worry- him with her own domestic bothers, 
though .he knew by the way she had once or twice referred to 
her mother that, she was having her own hard fight at home. 
He had once proposed Calling upon the old lady ; but Doris 
had quickly- squashed the suggestion. John liked to think about 
Mrs. Hamilton, because through some obscure process of logic 
it gave him an excuse to think about her daughter as Doris. 

. In other connections he thought of her formally as Miss 
Hamilton, and often told liimself how lucky it was that so 
charming and accomplished a young woman should be so 
obviously indifferent to — ^weU, not exactly to himself, but 
■purely he might allege to anything except himself as a romantic 
; playwright. 

Meanwhile, the play itself marched on with apparent smooth- 
ness, until one morning John dictated the following letter to 
his star : 

My dear Miss Bond,, 

/ Much against my mil I have come to the conclusion that 
'without a human love interest a flay about Joan of Arc is impos- 
sible. Tou will be surprised by my abrupt change of front, and 
you will smile to yourself when you remember how earnestly 1 
argued against your suggestion that I might ultimately be compelled., 
to introduce a human love interest, The fact of the matter is that 
now I have arrived at the third act I find patriotism too abstract 
an emotion for the stage. As you know, my idea was to make 
Joan so much positively enamoured of her country that the ordinary 
love interest would be superseded^ I shall continue to keep Joan 
, herself heart free ; but I do think that it would be elective to 
have at any rate two people in love with her. My notion is to 
introduce a devoted young peasant who will follow her from her 
native village first to the court at Cbinon, and so on right through 
the play until the last fatal scene in the market place at Rouen. 
Pm sure such a simple lover could be made very moving, and the 
contrast would be valuable ; moreover, it strikes me as a perfectly 
natural situation. Further, I propose that Gilles de Rais should 
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not only he in love with her, but that he should actuall 
his love, and that she should for a brief moment be 
return it, finally spurning him as a temptation of the • 
thereby reducing him to such a state of despair that 
into the horrible practices for which he was finally 
death. Let me know your opinion soon, because I u 
moment working on the third act. 

Tours very since. T 
John T. 


To which Miss Bond replied by telegram: 

Complete confidence in you and think suggest: 
cent there should be exit speech of renunciation for f 
down curtain of third act 

7 

“ You agree with these suggestions ? Jo’ 
secretary. 

“ Like Miss Bond I have complete confid- ■ 
she replied. 

He looked at her earnestly to see if she was Jau; 
and put down his pen. 

“ Do you know' that in some ways you yc = 1 

of Joan ? ” 

It was a habit of John’s, who had a brain like 
perceive historical resemblances that were denied 
wsion. Generally he discovered these reincar'’ 
past in his own personality. While he was 
of Babylon he actually fretted himself for a time 
similarity between his own character and N> ’ 
and sometimes used to wonder if he was puttin 
himself into his portrayal of that dim potent- 
^ his composition of Lucretia he was so profe < 
that Cxsar Borgia was simply John Touchwoo> 
a more passionate period and a more pictures ^ ■ 
as the critics pointed out, he presented the ,■ >’ 
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of, him that would never have been recognized by Machiavelli. 
Yet, even when Harold was being most unpleasant or when 
Viola and Bertram were deafening his household, John could 
not bring himself to believe that he and Gilles de Rais, who 
was proved to have tortured over three hundred children to 
death, had many similar traits ; nor was he willing tp admit 
more than a most superficial likeness to the feble D^pliiixl 
Charles. In fact at one time he was so much dikouraged by 
his inability to adurnbrate himself in any of his personages that 
he began to regret his choice of Joan of Arc and to wish that 
he had persevered in his intention to write a play about Sir 
Walter Raleigh with whom, allowing for the sundering years, 
he felt he had more in common than with any other historical 
figure. Therefore he was relieved to discover this resemblance 
between his heroine and his secretary, in whom he was 
beginning to take nearly as much interest as in himself; - 

“ Do you mean outwardly ? ” asked Miss Hamilton, looking 
at an engraving of the bust from the church of St. Maurice, 
Orleans. “ If so, I hope her complexion wasn’t quite as scaly 
as that.” 

“ No, I meant in character.” 

“ I suppose a private secretary ought not to say * what 
nonsense ’ to her employer, but really what else can I say ? 
You might as well compare Ida Merritt to Joan of Arc ; in 
fact she really is rather like my conception of her.” 

“ I’m sorry you find the comparison so far-fetched,” John 
said huffily. “ It wasn’t intended to be uncomplimentary.” 

( “ Have you decided to introduce those wolves in the first 

I act, because I think I ought to begin making enquiries abou 
■ suitable dogs ? ” 

; , When Miss Hamilton rushed away from the personal ‘‘ 
this, John used to regret that he had changed their relatiou.’ 

* from one of friendship to one of business. Although he admi 
■ practicalness, he realized that it was possible to be too prac- 
\ and he.sighed sometimes for the tone that his unknown a'lm 
took when they wrote to him about his work. Only 
morning he had received a letter from one of these, 
he had tossed across the table for his secretary’s perusal 
he dictated a graceful reply. 
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ont of reach alike of the still sad music and the hurdy-gurdies 
'of huthaiiity,' so that these letters from unknown men and 
women,'. were they never so foolish, titillated his vanity, -which 
he called * appealing to his Imagination.’ 

“ One must try to put oneself in the writer’s place,” he had 
•urged reproachfully. 

“ Um'— yes, but I can’t help -thinking of Mrs. Enid Foster 
living in those wonderful old cities. Her household will crash 
like Babylon if she isn’t careful, and her family will be reduced 
to eating grass like Nebuchadnezzar, if the greengrocer’s book 
is neglected any longer.” : 

” You won’t allow the suburbs to he touched by poetry ? ” 

John had tried to convey in his tone that Miss Hamilton 
in criticizing the enthusiasm of Mrs. Foster was depreciating 
his own work. But she had seemed quite unconscious of ha-ving 
rather ofiended him and had taken down his answer without 
excusing herself. Now when in a spirit that was truly forgiving 
he had actually compared her to his beloved heroine, she had 
scoffed at him as if he was a land of Mn. Foster himself. 

“ You’re very matter-of-fact,” he muttered. 

“ Isn’t that a rather desirable quality in a secretary ? ” 

“ Yes, but I think you might have waited to hear why you 
reminded me of Joan of Arc before you began talking about 
those confounded wolves, which by the way I have decided to 
cut out.” 

“Don’t cut out a good effect just because you’re annoyed 
-with me,” she ad-vdsed. 

“ Oh no, there are other reasons,” said John loftily. “ It 
is possible that in an opening tableau the audience may no 
appreciate that they are wolves, and if they think they’re * 
a lot of stray dogs, the effect will go for nothing. It was 
' a passing idea, and I have discarded it.” 

Miss Hamilton left him to go and type out the moro’i 
corrrapondence, and John settled down to a speech by the h- 
on the subject of perpetual celibacy : he wrote a very good 

“ She may laugh at me,” said the author to himself, 
she is like Joan — extraordinarily like. Why, I can he-’ 
malang tins very speech.” 

Bliss Hamilton might sometimes profane John’s 
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“ Well, of course you get through much more in the day 
,ndw,” she. agreed. 

. John would have liked a less practical response, but he made 
the best of it. ' ■ 

“ I’ve got so much wrapped up in the play,” he said, “ that 
I’m wondering now if I shall be able to tear myself away from 
London for Christmas. I dread the idea of a complete break— 
espedally with the most interesting portion just coming along. 
I think I rirust ask you to take your holiday later in the year, if 
you don’t mind.” 

He had got it out, and if he could have patted himself on 
the back without appearing ridiculous in a public thoroughfare 
he would have done so. His manner might have sounded 
bnaspge, but John was sure that the least suggestion of any 
other attitude except that of an employer compelled against 
his will to seem inconsiderate would have been fatal. 

“ That would mean leaving my mother alone,” said Miss 
Hamilton doubtfully. 

John looked sympathetic but firm when he agreed with 
her. 

“ She would understand that literary work takes no account 
of the church calendar,” he pointed out. “ After aU, what is 
Christmas ? ” 

“ Unfortunately my mother is already very much offended 
with me for working with you at all. Oh well, bother rela- 
tions ! ” she exclaimed vehemently. “ I’m going to be selfish 
in future. All right, if you insist I must obey- — or lose m^ 
job, eh ? ” 

l' “ I might have to engage a locum tenens. You see, nc 
|that I’ve got into the habit of dictating my letters and ru)'i 
upon somebody else to keep my references in order and 

“ Yes, yes,” she interrupted. “ I quite see that it v. 
put you to great inconvenience if I cried off. .All the • 
can’t help being worried by the notion of leaving mother 
on -Christmas Day itself. Why shouldn’t I join you 
day after ? ” 

“ The very thing,” John decided. “ I will leave Lon 
Christmas Eve, and you shall come down on Boxing D 
I should travel in the morning, if I were you. It’s d 
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unpleasant, travelling in the evening on a Ba. 
Hullo, here \vc arc ! This walk lias given me a 
appetite, and I do feel that wch'c made a splendid 
the fourth act, don’t yQ\x : ” 

“ The fourth act r ” repeated his sccrctar}’. “ 
me that most of the time you were talldnsr about ' 
of women in modern life.” 

John laughed gaily. 

“ All, I see you haven't even yet absolutely g 
method of work. I was thinking all tlic while of Jc 
to her accusers. I can assure you that .all my n ■ 
entirely relevant to what I had in my head. That’, 
get my atmosphere. I told you that you reminded 
bur you wouldn’t believe me, Jn doublet and hose 
he Joan.” 

“ Should I ? I think I should look more like Dick 
in a touring pantomime. My legs arc too thin for t‘. 

“ By the w.ay, I wonder if Janet Bond has gw 
said John pensively. 

It was charming to be able to talk about women 
this without there being the slightest suggestion tha‘ 
any ; yet, somehow the least promising topics were rel. 
by the company of Miss Hamilton, and most of them 
oldest, acquired a new and absorbing interest. John 
tered a vow on the first day his secretary came tliat 
rvatch carefully for the least signs of rosifjnng her ..i 
renewed this vow ever)- morning before his glass ; I 
sometimes difficult not to attribute to her .all sorts of ■ 


fascinations, as on those occasions when he would 1 
; licr working later than usual in the afternoon and 
! would have been persuaded to st.ay for tea, for which 
a point of getting home to please her mother wlio 
grand importance. John was convinced tliat cv( 
would forgive him for thinking that in ail England 
not a more competent, a more charming, a inorc h 
pull himself up guiltily at about tlic tliird compar. 
stifle liis fancies in the particularly ' 

Worfolk ahva}'s seemed to provide o’ ' ^2. 

tarj' stayed to tea. 
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' “ Well, of course you get through much more in the day 
. now,” she' agreed. 

• , John Would have liked a less practical response, but he made 
the best of it. - 

. “ I’ve got so much wrapped up in the play,” he said, “ that 
I’m wondering now if I shall be able to tear myself away from 
London for Christmas. I dread the idea of a complete break — 
especially with the most interesting portion just coming along. 
I think I riiust ask you to take your holiday later in the year, if 
you don’t mind.” 

He had got it out, and if he could have patted himself on 
i the back without appearing ridiculous in a public thoroughfare 
' he would have done so. His manner might have sounded 
brusgue, but John was sure that the least suggestion of any 
other attitude except that of an employer compelled against 
his will to seem inconsiderate would have been fatal. 

“ That would mean leaving my mother alone,” said hliss 
Hamilton doubtfully. 

John looked sympathetic but firm tvhen he agreed with 
her. 

“ She would understand that literary work takes no account 
of the church calendar,” he pointed out. “ After aU, what is 
Christmas ? ” 

“ Unfortunately my mother is already very much offended 
with me for working with you at all. Oh well, bother rela- 
tions ! ” she exclaimed vehemently. “ I’m going to be selfish 
in future. All right, if you insist I must obey — or lose my 
job, eh f ” 

“ I might have to engage a Ipcum tenens. You see, nu\ 

'■ Ithat I’ve got into the habit of dictating my letters and rely'' 
,;upon somebody else to keep my references in order and 

“ Yes, yes,” she interrupted. " I quite see that it wo’ 
put you to great inconvenience if I cried off. AH the sam 
, can’t help being worried by the notion of leaving mother 
on Christmas Day itself. Why shouldn’t I join you O' 
day after ? ” 

“ The very thing,” John decided. “ I will leave Lo- 
Christmas Eve, and you shall come down on Boxing IT 
I should travel in the morning, if I were you. It’s ap 
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unpleasant, travelling in the evening on a Ban' 
Hullo, here ivc are ! This ^vall: lias given me a t 
appetite, and I do feel that we’ve made a splendid 
the fourth act, don’t you ? ” 

“ The fourth act ? ” repeated his secrclaiy. " 1 
me that most of the time you were talking about * ! 
of women in modern life.” 

John laughed gaily. 

“ I see you haven’t even }’ct absolutely 
method of work. I was thinking all tlie while of J< 
to her accusers. I can assure you that all my .rci_ 
entirely relevant to what I had in my head. Tliat’. 
get my atmosphere. I told you that you reminded 
but you wouldn’t believe me. In doublet and liosc 
he Joan.” . ■ 

“ Should I ? I think I should look more like Dick 
in a touring pantomime. My legs arc too thin for ti 
“ By the way, I wonder if Janet Bond has gc 
said John pensively. 

It was charming to be able to talk about womci 
this without there being the slightest suggestion tb • 
any ; yet, somehow the least promising topics were r-' 
by the company of Miss Hamilton, and most of thC' 
oldest, acquired a new .and absorbing interest. Job. 
tered a vow on the first day his sccrctaiy came tha 
watch carefully for the least signs of rosifying her 
renewed this vow cverj' morning before his glass ; 
sometimes difficult not to attribute to her all sorts of 
fascinations, as on those occasions when he would 
. her working later than usual in the afternoon an> 
i would have been persuaded to st.ay for tea, for whi'- 
a point of getting home to please her mother wh 
grand importance. John was convinced that <■ 
would forgive him for dunking that in all Englan 
not a more competent, a more charming, a more 
pull himself up guiltily at about the third comp 
stifle his fancies in the particularly delicious caKC 
Worfolk always seemed to provide on the days who; 
tary st.iycd to tea. 
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: It was on one of these rosified afternoons full of candlelight 
and . firelight and the warmed scent of hyacinths that Miss 
Hamilton rallied John about his exaggerated dread of his 
relations. 

• “ For I’ve been working vrith you now for nearly three 
weeks, and you’ve not been bothered by them once,” she 
declared. 

“ My name ! My name ! ” he cried. “ Touchwood ! ” 

“I begin to think it’s nothing but an affectation,” she 
persisted. “ Toitre not pestered by charitable uncles who 
want to boast of what they’ve done for their poor brother’s 
only daughter. Tottre not made to feel that you’ve wrecked 
your mother’s old age by earning your own living.” 

“ Yes, they have been quiet recently,” he admitted. “ But 
there was such a terrible outbreak of Family Influenza just 
before you came that some sort of prostration for a time was 
inevitable. I hope you don’t expect my brother Hugh to 
commit a forgery every week. Besides, that excellent sugges- 
tion of yours about preparing Ambles for Christmas has 
kept him busy, and probably all the rest of them down there 
too. But it’s odd you should raise the subject, because I 
was going to propose your having supper here some Sunday 
soon and inviting my eldest brother and his wife to meet 
you.” 

“ To-morrow is the last Sunday before Christmas. The 
Sunday after is Christmas Day.” 

“ Is it really ? Then I must dictate an invitation for t' 
morrow, and I must begin to see about presents on Monday* 
By Jove, how time has flown ! ” 

After all, what is Christmas ? ” she laughed. 

“ Oh, you must expect children to be excited about i 
John murmured. “ I don’t like to disappoint them. But 
no idea Christmas was on top of us like this. , You’ll heh 
with my shopping next week? I hope to goodness 
won’t come and bother me. She’ll be getting back to 
to-morrow. It’s really extraordinary, the way the 
passed.” 

■ John dictated an urgent invitation to James and - 
sup with him the following evening, and since it was 
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to let them know by post he decided to sec Miss H 
far as the tube and leave the note in penon at Hill 

James arrived for supper in a most truculent moO' 
being aggravated by his brother’s burgundy, of whi'"' 
a good deal referring to it all the while as poiso ■ 
John’s annoyance, embroiled him half-way throug'i 
an argument with Miss Hamilton on the subject 
intelligence. 

“ Women are not intelligent,” he shouted. “ Th- 
ing intelligence they sometimes appear to exhibit ’ 
of their numerous sexual allurements. A woman r 
her nerves, reasons with her emotions, and speculat 
sensations.” 

“ Rubbish,” said Miss Hamilton emphatically. 

“ Now, Jimmie dear,” his wife put in, “ you’ll 
indigestion if you get excited while you’re eatin’.” 

“ I shall have indigestion anyway,” growled he 
“ My liver tsill be like d_pugh to-morrow after this 
I ought to drink a light moselle.” 

“ Well, you can have moselle,” John began. 

“ I loathe moselle. I’d as soon drink syrup 
James bellowed. 

“ All right, you shall h.ave syrup of squills next 

“ Oh, Johnnie,” Beatrice interposed with a wide i 
smile. “ Jimmie’s only joking. He doesn’t really 
of squills.” 

“ For heaven’s sake don’t try to anah-ze my t 
James to his wife. 

John threw a glance at Miss Hamilton, which w ■ 
express “What did I tell you ? ” But she was >■ 
sign.al and only intent upon attacking James on br 
sex. 

“ Women have not the same kind of intelligent 
she began, “ because it is denied to them by th- 
constitution. But they have, I insist, a supplcmen 
gcncc v.-ithout which the great masculine minds 
ineftcctivc .as convulsions of nature. Women >1.- 
coral-polyps. . . .” 

“ Bravo ! ” John cried. “ .A capital comparison 
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“An absurd comparison i ” James contradicted. “ A 
ludicrous comparison ! Woman, is purely individualistic. The 
moment she begins to take up with communal eiloit, she tends 
to become sfer^e.” ; ' 

“ Do get on with your supper, dear,” urged Beatrice, rvho 
had only understood the last word and was anxious not ‘ to be 
made to feel small,’ as she would have put it, in front of an 
unmarried woman. 

John perceived her mortification and jumped through the 
argument as a clown through a paper-hoop. '• ^ 

“ Remember I’m expecting you* both at Ambles on Christ- 
mas Eve,” he said boisterously. “ We’re going to have a real 
old-fashioned Christmas party.” 

James forgot all about women in his indignation ; but before 
he could express his opinion Beatrice held up another paper- 
hoop for the distraction of the audience. 

“ I’m simply longin’ for the country,” she declared. “ Christ- 
mas with a lot of children is the nicest thing I know."” 

■ John went through this hoop with aplomb and refused to be 

unseated by his brother. ' 

“ James will enjoy it more than any of us,” he chuclded. ■ 

“ What ! ” shouted the critic. “ I’d sooner be wrecked on 
a desert island with nothing to read but a sixpenny edition of 
‘The Christmas Carol. Ugh ! ” 

John looked at Miss Hamilton again, and this time his appeal 
was not unheeded ; she said no more about women and le^ 
James rail on at sentimental festivities, which by the time h 
had finished with them looked as irreparable as the remains 
the tipsy-cake. There seemed no reason amid the univCi 
collapse of tradition to conserve the habit of letting the la'’ 
retire after dinner. As there was no drawing-room in 

■ bachelor household, it would have been more comfortaW 
smoke upstairs in the library ; but James returned to Fie 
after demolishing Dickens and protested against being 
to hurry over his port ; so his host had to watch B< 
escort Miss Hamilton from the dining-room, with consi' 
resentment at what he thought was her unjustifiably pr* 
manner. 

“ As my secretary,” he felt, “ Miss Hamilton is me.. 
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in my liouse than Beatrice is. I suppose, though, 
everything else! have my relations are going to take j. 
of her now.” 

“ Where did you pick up your lady-help ? ” J ■ 
when he and his brother were left alone with the .■ 
“ If you’re alluding to Miss Hamilton,” John sai^ 
“ I met her on board the Murmaiiia, crossing the A’"’-* 
“ I never heard any good come of travelling acq < 
She has a good complexion ; I suppose she took yc 
not being sea-sick. Beware of women tvith good co 
who aren’t sea-sick, Johnnie. They always flirt.” 

“ Arc you supposed to be warning me against my sc' 
“Any woman who finds herself at a man’s elbow is d 
Nurses of course are the most notoriously dangen < 
secretary who isn’t sea-sick is nearly as bad.” 

“ Thanks very much for your brotherly concern,” 
sarcastically. “ You will be reheved to hear that 
ship betv/een Miss Hamilton and myself is a purci^ 
one and likely to remain so.” 

“ Katpnism tvas never practical,” James answer 
snort. “ It was the most unpractical system ever i 
“ Fortunately Miss Hamilton is sufiiciently inter- 
work and in mine not to bother her head about the i 
of the affections.” 

James was irritating when he was criticizing con 
literature ; but his views of modern life were infuri: 

“ I’m not accusing your young woman — ^how ok 
the way ? About twenty-nine I should guess, 
dangerous age, Johnnie. Howev'cr, as I say, I’m n^ 
her of designs upon you. But a man who writes t 
plays that you do is capable of any extravagance, 
much too old by now to be thinking about marria^- 
“ I don’t happen to be thinking about max 
retorted. “ But I refuse to accept your dictum abc 
I consider that the effects of age have been very mu' 
ated by the young. You cannot call a man of fo*L; 

“ You look mucli more than forty- two. Hotv,.v 
tvntc plays like yours without c.xposing oneself to 
of emotional wear and tear. No, no, you’re rn ■ 
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mistake in introducing a woman into the house. Believe me, 
Johnnie, I’m speaking for your good. If I hadn’t married, I 
might have preserved my iUusions about women and com- 
pounded just as profitable a dose of dramatic nux vomica as 
yourself.” 

“ What do you mean by a dose of dramatic nux vomica ? ’’ 

“That’s my name for the sort of plays you write, which 
unduly accelerate the action of the heart and make a sane 
person retch. However, don’t take my remarks in ill part. I 
was simply commenting on the danger of letting a good-looking 
young woman make herself indispensable.” 

“ I’m glad you allow her good looks,” John said witheringly, 
“ Anyone who was listening to our conversation would get the 
impression that she was as ugly and voracious as a harpy.” 

“ Yes, yes. She’s quite good-looking. Very nice ankles.” 

■ “ I haven’t noticed her ankles,” John said austerely. 

“ You will though,” his brother replied with an encouraging 
laugh. “ By the way, what’s that rascal Hugh been doing ? 
I hear you’ve replanted him in the bosom of the family. Isn’t 
Hugh rather too real for one of your Christmas parties ! ” 

John after some hesitation had decided not to tell any of the 
others the details of Hugh’s misdemeanour ; he had even 
denied himself the pleasure of holding him up to George as a 
warning ; hence the renewal of his interest in Hugh had struck 
the family as a mere piece of sentimentality. 

“ Crutchley didn’t seem to believe he’d ever make much of 
architecture,” he explained to James. “ And I’m thinking o> 
helping him to establish himself in British Honduras.” 

“ Bah ! For less than he’D cost you in British Honduras y* 

' could establish me as the editor of a new critical weekl; 
James grunted. 

“ There is still time for Hugh to make something of 
life,” John replied. He had not had the slightest int'’^ 
of trying to score off his eldest brother by this remark, 
he was shocked to see what a spasm of ill will twisted ■> 
face. 

/ “ I suppose your young woman is responsible, for this 

■ solicitude for Hugh’s career? I suppose it’s she . 

, persuaded you that he has possibilities ? You take care, 
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You can’t manipulate the villain in life as you 
stage.” 

Now Miss Hamilton, though she had not met 
shown just enough interest in Hugh to give these 
sting ; and John must have been obviously taken = 
the critic at once recovered his good humour and 
joining the ladies upstairs. Beatrice was sitting y 
her husband’s absence had allowed her to begin th- 
of an unusually good dinner in peace, and the sme 
/her countenance made her look more than ever like 
' photograph of the early ’nineties. Miss Hamilt< 
j other hand seemed bored, and vciy' soon she declai 
'■ must go home lest her mother should be anxious. 

“ Oh, you have a mother ? ” James observed in si 
that John thought it was the most offensive remark O' 
he had heard him make that evening. He hoped 
Hamilton would not abandon him after this first 
with his relations, and he tried to ascertain her i 
while she was putting on her things in the hall. 

“ I’m afraid you’ve had a very dull evening,” he 
apologetically. “ I hope my sister-in-law wasn’t* mi ■ 
than usual. What did she talk about ? ” 

“ She was warning me — no, I won’t be malicio 
explaining to me the difficulties of an author’s wife 

“ Yes, poor thing, I’m afraid my brother m 
trying to live with. I hope you were sympathetic ? 

“ So sympathetic,” Miss Hamilton replied \vith 
glance, “ that I told her I was never likely to 
experiment. Good night, Mr. Touchwood. To- 
usual.” 

She hurried down the steps and was gone befoi 
utter a word. 

“ I don’t think she need have said that,” he 
himself on his way back to the library. “ I’ve 
Beatrice was very trying ; but I really don’t thin 
have said that to me. It wasn’t worth repeat! 
stupid remark. That’s the w.ay things acquire 
importance.” 

With John’s entrance the conversation 
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Hamilton ; but thongh. it was nearly all implied criticism of 
his new secretary, he had no desire to change .the topic. She 
was much more interesting than the weekly bills at Hill Road, 
and he listened without contradiction to his brother’s qualms 
about her ■ experience and his sister-in-law’s, regrets for her 
lack of it. 

“ However,” said John to his reflection when he was undress- 
ing, “ they’ve got to make the best of her, even if they aU 
drink the worse. And the beauty of it is that they can’t occupy 
her as they can occupy a house, I must see about getting Hugh 
off to the Colonies soon. If I don’t find out about British 
Honduras,, he can always go to Canada or Australia. It isn’t 
good for him to hang about in England.” 



Chapter Elevat 


W HETHER it was due to the Christmas 
of his new house or merely to a desire 
a romantic hospitality in the face of 
brother, it is certain that John had never before 
gone so benevolently mad as during the week that 
Christmas in the year 1910. Mindful of that aftern 
towm of Galton when he had tried to procure for 
Frida gifts of such American appearance as might 
negligence he was determined not to expose hi> ■ 
second time to juvenile criticism, and in the selecti 
he pandered to every idiosyncrasy he had so far obs'' 
nephews and nieces. Thus, for Bertram he boUj; 
stamp album, several sheets of tropical stamps, a 
representatives of every species in the great genus » 
a set of expensive and realistic masks, and a mod' 
outfit. For Viola he filled a trunk with remnants 
dories and all kinds of stuffs, placing on top twi pa- 
castanets and the most professional tambourine he 
and in order that nature might not be utterly subo 
art he bought her a very large doll rather older in 
than Viola herself, in fact almost marriageable, 
of obliterating the disappointment of those china 
chose for Frida a completely furnished dolls’-house 
and stables attached, so grand a house indeed that 
all the rooms into one she could with slight inconv' 
lived in it herself ; this residence he populated wi ’■ 
dolls, lady-dolls, servant-dolls, nurse-dolls, baby- 
c.irriages, and motors ; nor did he omit to provi ■ 
ger’s shop for the vicinity. For Harold he boughu 
collector’s equipment, a v.icuum pistol, a set of cli 
a microscope, and at the last moment a juvenile d 
ment with air pumps and all accessories, which .v 
perfectly safe, though the wicked uncle wonder, 
w’as, 

“ I don’t want a mere toy for the bath-room,” 
o 209 
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. “ Qmte so, sir,” the shopman assented with a bow. “ This is 
guaranteed for any ordinary village pond or small stream.” 

For his grown up relations John bought the land of presents 
that one always does buy for grown up, relations,, the kind of 
presents that look very ornamental on the counter, seem very 
useful when the shopman explains what they are for, puzzle 
the recipient and the donor when the shopman is no longer 
there, and lie about the house on small tables for the rest of 
the year. In the general odour of Russia leather that citing to 
his benefactions John hoped that Miss Hamilton would not 
.consider too remarkable the attache’s case that he intended to 
give her, nor amid the universal dazzle of silver object to the 
few little luxuries of the writing-desk with which he had 
enhanced it. Then there were the presents for the servants to 
choose, and he counted much on Miss Hamilton’s enabling 
him to introduce into these an utilitarian note that for two 
or three seasons had been missing from his donations, which 
• to an outsider might have seemed more like lures of the flesh 
than sober testimonials to service. He also counted upon her 
to persuade Mrs. Worfolk to accompany Maud down to Ambles: 
Elsa was to be Ifeft in Church Row with permission to invite to 
dinner the policeman to whom she was betrothed and various 
friends and relations of the two families. 

When the presents were settled John proceeded to lay in a 
store of eatables and drinkables, in the course of which' enter- 
prise he was continually saj-ing : 

“ I’ve forgotten for the moment what I want next, but 
meanwliile you’d better give me another box of Elvas 
plums,” 

“ Another drum ? Yes, sir,” the shopman would reply, 
licking his pencil in a way that was at once obseq^mpus. and 
,;pedantic, though it was not intended to suggest more than 
perfect efficiency. 

When the haU and the adjacent rooms at 36 Church Row 
had been turned into rolling dunes of brown paper. John 
rushed about London in a last phrenzy of unbridled acquisitive- 
ness to secure plenty of amusement for the children. To this 
end he obtained a few w’ell known and well tried favourites 
like the kinetoscope and the magic lantern, and a number f 
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experimental diversions v/hich would have require' 
engineer or . renov/ned scientist to demonstrate . 
Finally he bargained for the tvardrobe of a Santa 
dignified perambulations round the Christmas B 
noted emporium had attracted his fancy on a(,i.(j' 
number of children who follosved him everyivhere, la 
screaming vdth delight. It was not until he had ■ < 
purchase that he discovered it was not the extC' 
Santa Claus which had charmed his little satellit; 
free distribution of bags of coagukted jujubes. 

“ I expect I’d better get the Christmas tree in th' 
said John waist-deep in the still rising drift of p 
daresay the Galton shops keep those silver and mag- 
you hang on Christmas trees, and I ought to 
local tradesmen.” 

“ If you have any local shopping to do I’m sure 
be wise to go dovm to-day,” Miss Hamilton suggCb 
“ Besides, Mrs. Worfolk v.-on’t want to arrive ^ 
minute.” 

“ No, indeed I shan’t, miss,” said the housekeep 
I mean to say, I don’t think we ever shall arrive, no 
much longer. We shall require a performing elepha- 
all tlicse parcels, as it is.” 

“ hly idea was to go dov.m in the last train on 
Eve,” John argued. “ I hke the old-fashioned s 
you kno’.v r ” 

“ Yes, old-fashioned’s the word,” Mrs. Worfolk 
“ Why, v.-ho’s to get the house ready if we all go tro- 
on Cliristmas Eve ? And if I go, sir, you must com 
You know how quick Mrs. Curtis ahvays is to snap 
If I had my own way I wouldn’t go vdthin a th' ■ 
of the country, that’s a sure thing.” 

John began to be afraid that his housekeeper v.-as 
on her word, and he surrendered to tlie notion of’ 
that afternoon. 

“ I say, wiiat is tliis parcel like a long drain-pipe ? 
in a final efiort to detain Aliss Hamilton, who 
to make her farcvrclls and leave him to his packing 

“ Ah, it would take some finding out,” Airs. Wo- 
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posed. “ I’ve never seen so many shapes and sizes of parcels 
in all my life*” 

“ They must have made a mistake,” said John. “ I don’t 
remember buying anything so tubular as this.” 

. He pulled away some of the paper wrapping to sec what was 
inside. 

“ Ah, of course ! They’re two or three boxes of Elvas plums 
I ordered. But please don’t go, Miss Hamilton,” he protested. 
“ I am relying upon you to get the tickets at Waterloo.” 

In spite of a strenuous scene at the station, in the course of 
which John’s attempts to propitiate Mrs. Worfolk led to one 
of the porters referring to her as his mother, they managed 
to catch the five o’clock train to Wrottesford ; after earnestly 
assuring Ids secretary that he should be perfectly ready to 
begin work again on ^oan of Arc the day after her arrival and 
begging her on no account to let herself be deterred from 
travelling on the morning of Boxing Day, John sank back into 
the pleasant dreams that haunt a warm first-class smoking 
‘compartment when it is raining hard outside in the darkness 
of a December night. 

“ We shall have a green Christmas this year,” observed one 
of his fellow-travellers. 

“ Very green,” John assented with enthusiasm, only realizing 
as he spoke that the superlative must sound absurd to anyone 
who was unaware of his thoughts and hiding his embarrassment 
In the Ji^estminster Gazette, which in the circumstances was 
'the best newspaper he could have chosen. 

John was surprised and depressed when the train arrived ■ 
Wrottesford to find that the member of the Ambles party i*' 
had elected to meet him was Hhda ; and there was a lu 
argument on the platform who should drive in the dogcart 
who should drive in the fly. John did not want to ride on 
backseat of the dogcart, which he would have to do uni* 
drove himself, a prospect that did not attract him . ■'< 
saw how impatiently the mare was dancing about thro” 
extreme lateness of the train. Hilda objected to drivi- 
his housekeeper in the fly, and in the end John was cc 
to let Maud and Mrs, Worfolk occupy the dogcart, 
and Hilda toiled along the wet lanes in the fly. It w^- 
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to leave the greater portion of the luggage to be fetf* 
morning, but even so it was after eight o’clock befor 
away from the station, and John when he foun 
immured wth Hilda in the musty interior of the 
was inclined to prophesy a blue Christmas this year, 
with, Hilda would try to explain tlie system she ha 
in allotting the various bedrooms to accommodate 
party that was expected at Ambles. It was bad enc 
as she confined herself to a verbal commentary; b’l' 
produced a map of the house evidently made by I 
idle evening and to illuminate her dispositions 
most of John’s matches, it became exasperating, 
was already fatigued by the puzzle of fitting into l 
four pieces, one of wliich might not move to the s- 
two of the remaining pieces, and another of which 
move backward. 

“ I leave it entirely to you,” he declared, introdn 
into the intellectual torment of chess some of 
irrcsponsibleness of bridge. “You mustn’t set 
chess problems in a jolting fly before dinner.” 

“ Chess ! ” Hilda sniffed with a shiver. “ Drau, 
be a better name,” 

She did not often make jokes ; before John hai 
sufficiently from his surprise to congratulate her >i 
laugh, she was off again upon her querulous ani 
narration of the family news. 

“ If everything haA been left to me, I might h^v 
but Hugh’s interference apparently authorized by 
all ray poor little arrangements, I need hardly say 
was so delighted to have her favourite at home wi 
she has done cvciything since he arrived to encoui 
importance. It’s Hugliie this and Hughie that, 
quite sick of the sound of his name. And he’s ve^ 
poor little Harold. Apart from being very coarse a 
in front of him, he is sometimes quite brutal. Onl^ 
ing he shot him in the upper part of the leg with a 
the poor little man’s own air-gun.” 

John did laugh this time, and shouted ‘ Merry t 
to a passing wagon. 
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“ I daresay it sounds very funny to you. But it made 
Harold cry.” - . 

“ Come, come, Hilda, it’s just , as rvell he should learn the 
potentialities of his own instrument. He’ll sympathize with 
the birds now.” 

“ Birds,” she scoffed. “ Fancy comparing Harold with a 
bird ! ” 

“ It is rather unfair,” John agreed. 

“ However, you won’t be so ready to take Hugh’s part when 
you see what he’s been doing at Ambles.” 

“ Why, what has he been doing ? ” 

“ Oh, never mind. I’d rather you judged for yourself,” 
said Hilda darkly. “ Of course, I don’t know what Hugh has 
been up to in London that you’ve had to send him do%vn to 
•Hampshire. I always used to hear you vow that youwvould 
have nothing more to do with him. But I know that successful 
people are allow'ed to change their minds more often than the 
rest of us. I know success justifies everything. And it isn’t as 
if Hugh was grateful for your kindness. I can assure you that 
he criticizes everything you do. Any stranger who heard him 
talking about your plays would think that they ^vere a kind of 
disgrace to the family. As for Laurence, he encourages him, 

• not because he likes him, but because Hugh fills him up with 
stories about the stage. Though I think that a clergyman who 
has -got into sucli a muddle with his Bishop would do better 
not to make himself so conspicuous. The whole neighbourhood 
is talking about him.” 

“ What is Laurence’s latest f ” 

“ Why, stalking about in a black cloak with his hair hanging 
down over his collar, stopping people in quiet lanes and reciting 
Shakespeare to them. It’s not to be wondered at if half the 
county is talking about his behaviour and saying that he was 
turned out of Newton Candover for being drunk when the 
Bishop took a confirmation, and some even say that he kept a 
ballet-girl at the vicarage. But do you think that Edith objects? 
Oh no ! All that Laurence does must be right, because it’s 
Laurence. She prays for him to get back his belief in the 
Church of England, though who’s going to offer him another 
living I’m sure I don’t know, so she might just as well spare 
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her knees. And when she’s not praying for him, 
him. She actually came out of her room the 
with her finger up to her hps, because Laurence 
disturbed at that moment. I need hardly tell j 
attention and went on saying what I had to s’ 
about the disgraceful way he’d let the pears get 

“ It’s a pirj" you didn’t succeed in waking th 
of Laurence,” John chuckled. 

“ It’s all very well for you to laugh, John, ' 
sec the way that Edith is bringing up Frida ! 
her into a regular httlc molly-coddle. I’m 
docs his best to put some life into the child, b” 
twitches whenever he comes near her. I to 
wasn’t to be wondered at if Harold did teas* 
She encourages him to tease her by her aflce- 
think that Frida was quite a nice little girl w'’ 
occasionally, but she doesn’t improve on acq' 
ever, I blame her mother more than I do 
doesn’t even make the child t.ake her cod-' 
whereas Harold laps liis up like a little Tro 
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“ I daresay it sounds very funny to you. But it made 
Harold cry.” 

“ Come, come, Hilda, it’s just as vrell lie should learn the 
potentialities of his own instrument. He’ll sympathize with 
the birds now.” 

“ Birds,” she scofiFed. “ Fancy comparing Harold with a. 
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“ It is rather unfair,” John agreed. 

“ However, you won’t be so ready to take Hugh’s part when 
you see what he’s been doing at Ambles.” 

“ Why, what has he been doing ? ” 

“ Oh, never mind. I’d rather you judged for yourself,” 
said Hilda darkly. “ Of course, I don’t know what Hugh has 
been up to in London that you’ve had to send him down to 
Hampshire. I always used to hear you vow that you -would 
have nothing more to do with him. But I know that successful 
people are allowed to change their minds more often than the . 
rest of us. I know success justifies everything. And it isn’t as 
if Hugh was grateful for your kindness. I can assure you that 
he criticizes everything you do. Any stranger who heard'him 
talking about your plays would think that they were a kind of 
disgrace to the family. As for Laurence, he encourages him, 
not because he likes him, but because Hugh fills him up with 
stories about the stage. Though I think that a clergyman who 
has got into such a muddle with his Bishop would do bett<* 
not to make himself so conspicuous. The whole neighbourho- 
is talking about him.” 

“ What is Laurence’s latest ? ” 

“ Why, stalking about in a black cloak with his hair han'v 
down over his collar, stopping people in quiet lanes and re- F 
Shakespeare to them. It’s not to be wondered at if bal’ 
county is talking about his behaviour and saying that h 
turned out of Newton Candover for being drunk wh- 
Bishop took a confirmation, and some even say that he 
, ballet-girl at the vicarage. But do you think that Edith ' 

Oh no ! All that Laurence does must be right, Lv. 

Laurence. She prays for him to get back his belie 
Church of England, though who’s going to offer h‘-- 
living I’m sure I don’t know, so she might just as 
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her knees. And when she’s not praying for him, s 
liira. She actually came out of her room the ot 
with her finger up to her lips, beciuse Laurence 
disturbed at that moment. I need hardly tell y 
attention and went on s-apng what I had to s.ay 
about the disgraceful way he’d let the pears get ^ 

“ It’s a pity you didn’t succeed in waldng th^i 
of Laurence,” John chuckled. 

“ It’s all very well for you to laugh, John, but 
see the way that Edith is bringing up Frida ! ' 
her into a regular little molly-coddle. I’m sure 
docs his best to put some life into the cliild, but sli 
twitches whenever he comes near her. I told i 
wasn’t to be wondered at if Harold did tease h’ 
She encourages him to tease her by her aficctatio' 
think that Frida was quite a nice little girl when I 
occasionally, but she doesn’t improve on acquain*^ 
ever, I blame her mother more than I do her. 
doesn’t even make the child take her cod-liver ■ 
whereas Harold laps his up like a little Trojan.” 

“ Never mind,” said John soothingly. • “ I’m ; 
all feel more cheerful after Christmas. And now, 
mind, I’m afraid I must keep quiet for the rest 
I’ve got a scene to think about.” 

The author turned up the collar of his coat an 
the deepest corner while Hilda chewed licr veil > 
indignation until the mellow voice of Laurence, w 
up a statuesque pose of welcome by the gate, bi 
silence of the fly. 

“ Ah, John, my dear fellow, we arc .all delight- 
The rain has stopped.” 

If Laurence had still been on good terms wit’ 
John might have thought from his manner that 1- 
ally arranged this break in the weather. 

“ Is Harold there ? ” asked Hilda sharply. 

“Here I am, mother; I’ve just caught a B 
won't go into my poison-bottle.” 

“ And what is a Buff-tip ? ” enquired Lauren-- 
patronizing ignorance. 
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“ Oh, it’s a pretty common moth.” . - 

“ Harold darling, don’t bother about moths or butterflies 
to-night. Come and say how d’ye do to dear ^ricle John.” 

“ I’ve dropped the cork of my poison-bottle. Look out, 
Frida, bother you, I say, you’ll tread on it.” 

The combined scents of c_yanide of potassium and hot metal 
from Harold’s bull’s-eye lantern were hea\7 upon the moist air ; 
when the cork was found, Harold lost control over the lantern 
wHch he flashed into everybody’s face in turn, so that John 
rendered as helpless as a Buff-tip walked head foremost into a 
sopping bufli by the side of the path. However, the various 
accidents of arrival .all escaped being serious, and the thought of 
dinner shortened the affectionate greetings. Remembering 
how Hugh had paid out Harold \vith his own air-gun John 
' greeted his youngest brother more cordially than he could ever 
have supposed it was possible to greet him again. 

- ,By general consent the owner of the house was allowed to be 
^ tired that evening, and all discussion of the Clwistmas prepara- 
tions was postponed until the next day. Harold made a sur- 
reptitious attempt to break into the most promising parcel 
he could find, but he was ill rewarded by die inside, which 
happened to be a patent carpet-sweeper. 

Before old Mrs. Touchwood went to bed she took John aside 
and whispered : 

“ They’re all against Hughie. But I’ve tried to make the 
^por boy feel that he’s at home, and dear Georgie wdli be coming 
very soon, which will make it pleasanter for Hugh, and I’ve 
thought of a nice way to m.anagc Jimmie.” 

“ I tliink you worry yourself needlessly over Hugh, Mama ; 
I can assure you he’s perfectly capable of looking after himself.” 

“ I hope so,” the old lady sighed. “ AH my patience came 
■ out beautifully this evening. So I hope Hughie wtII be all 
right. He seemed to think you were a little annoyed with Iiim,” 

“ Did he tell you why ? ” 

“ Not exactly; but I understand it was something to do with 
money. You mustn’t be too strict with Hugh about money, 
John. You must always remember that he hasn’t got all the 
.money he wants, and you must make allowances accordingly, 
i Ah dear, peace on earth, goodwill towards men ! But I don’t 
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complain. I’m verj' happy here with my patience, a. 
say something can be done to get rid of the bees 
made a nest in the wall just under my bedroom 
They’re asleep now, but when they begin to buzz 
warm weather Huggins must try and induce them 
somewhere else. Good night, my dear boy.” 

Next morning when John leaned out of his windc 
the Hampshire air and contemplate his domain he ,v 
to perceive upon the lawn below a large quadrang 
tion in wliich two workmen were actually digging. 

“ Hi '. What are you doing f ” he shouted. 

The workmen stared at John, stared at one anotb 
at their spades, and went on with their digging. 

“ Hi ! What the devil are you doing ? ” 

The workmen paid no attention ; but the voice 
came triclding round the corner of the house with 
of self-satisfaction. 

“ I didn’t do it. Uncle John. I began geology last 
I haven’t dug up anything. Mother wouldn’t let 
Uncle Hugh and Uncle Laurence. Mother knew 
angry when you saw what a mess the garden was in 
look untidy, doesn’t it ? Huggins said he should ce 
you, first thing. He says he’d just as soon put bre 
on the paths as that gravel. Did you know that Ambl 
on a gravel subsoil. Uncle John ? , Aren’t you glad, L. 
geology book says that a gravel subsoil is the healthiest 
John removed himself abruptly out of earshot. 

“ What is that pernicious mess on the front L- 
demanded of Hugh half-an-hour later at breakfast 
“ Ah, you noticed it, did you ? ” 

“ Noticed it r I should think I did notice it, I 
that you’re responsible.” 

“Not entirely,” Laurence interposed gently. “ U 
inust accept a joint responsibihty. The truth is 
time now I’ve felt that my work has been terribly at 
of hale household noises, and Hugh recommend, 
build myself an outside study. He has made a v- 
c-i^n, and lias Idndly undertaken to supervise its Cj. 
you have seen, they are already well on rvith the fo. 
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The design ^vHch I shall show you after breakfast is in keeping 
with the house, and of course you tvill have the advantage of 
what I call my little Gazebo when I leave Ambles. Have I 
told you that I’m considering a brief experience of the realities 
of the stage ? After all, why not ? Shakespeare tvas an 
actor.”- 

If John had been eating anything more solid than a lightly 
boiled egg at the moment he must have choked. 

“ You can call it your little Gazebo as much as you like ; it’s 
nothing but a confounded summerhouse,” he shouted. 

“ Look here, Johnnie,” said Hugh soothingly ; “ you’U 
like it when it’s finished. This isn’t one of Stevie’s Gothic 
contortions. I admit that to get the full architectural effect 
there should be a couple of them. You see, I’ve followed the 
design of the famous dovecotes at . . .” 

■ “ Dovecotes be damned,” John exploded. “ I instructed 
you to prepare the house for Christmas ; I didn’t ask you to 
build me a new one.” 

“ Laurence felt that he was in the way indoors,” Edith 
explained timidly. 

“ The impression was rather forced upon me,” said Laurence 
with a glance at Hilda, who throughout the dispute had been 
sitting virtuously silent ; nor did she open her thin lips now. 

“ He was going to pay for his hermitage out of the monc; 
he ought to have made from writing Lamp-posts,” Edith wen 
< on in a muddled exposition of her husband’s motives. “ - 
wasn’t thinking of himself at all. But of course if you object 
his building this Gas — oh, I am so bad at proper names — b 
understand. Won’t you, dear ” 

“ Oh, I shall understand,” Laurence admitted wit' 
expression of painfully achieved comprehension. “ Tb 
I may fail to see the necessity for such strong language.' 

Frida wriggled in the coils of an endless whisper from 
her mother extricated her at last by murmuring : 

“ Hush, darling, Unde Jolm is a little vexed abc ■ 
thing.” 

Hilda and her son still sat in mute self-right* 
Grandmama, who always had her breakfast in bed 
present to defend Hugh. 
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“ If it had been anjT.dicrc except on the lav.-n rig’ 
of my room,”. John began more mildly. 

“ We tried to combine suitability of site vrith 
access,” Laurence condescended to explain. “ But 
say another word,” he added, waving liis fingci 
wands to induce John’s silence. “ The idea of my 1 
does not appeal to you. That is enough. I do n‘ 
money already spent upon the foundations. Furt’ 
will irritate us all, and I for one have no wish t 
harmony of the season.” Then exchanging his 
martydom for the suave jocularity of a vicar, 

“ And when arc we to expect our Yulctidc g 
that the greater portion of your luggage is stil’ 
the station-master at Wrottesford. If I can 
aid in the transport of what rumour says is 
commissariat, do not hesitate to call upon my 
giving the Muse a holiday and am ready for an 
pass the marmalade, please.” 

John felt incapable of further argument 
Hugh in combination, and having gained hi 
subject of the Gazebo drop. He was glad th 
was not here ; he felt that she might have be- 
tuous of what he tried to believe was ' 
recognized in his heart as ‘ meekness,' even 

“ When arc Cousin Bertram and Cousi 
Harold asked. 

Wow-wow-v.'ow ! ” Hugh imitated, a 
expressing the general opinion of Harold 
breakfast- table conversation. 

“ For goodness’ sake, boy, don’t talk a' 
were elderly colonial connections,” Joi 
the resurgent valour that Harold always 
and Viola arc coming to-morrow. By ti 
any accommodation for a monkey? I 
but Bertram talked vaguely of brir^ 

Possibly a small annexe could b'* 
house.” 

" A monkey ? ” Edith exclaim 
v.'on't attack dear Frida.” 
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“ I shall shoot him, if he does,” Harold boasted. “ I shot 
mole last week.” 

“ No, you didn’t, yoii young liar,” Hugh contradicted. “ It 
vas killed by the trap.” 

“ Harold is always a very truthful little boy,” said his mother 
;Iaring. 

“ Is he ? I hadn’t noticed it,” Hugh retorted. 

“ Far be it from me to indulge in odious comparisons,” 
liaurence interposed grandly. “ But I cannot help being a 
rifle — ah — tickled by so much consideration’s being exhibited 
)n account of the temporary lodging of a monkey and so much 
inimus — ^however, don’t let us rake up a disagreeable topic.” 

John thought it was a pity that his brother-in-law had not 
hit the same about raking up the lawn when after breakfast 
le was telling Huggins to fill in the hole and hearing that it 
rvas unlikely to lose the scar for a long tinie. 

“ You could have knocked me down with a feather, sir, when 
:hey started in hacking away at a lovely piece of turf like that.” 
“ I’m sure I could,” John agreed warmly. 

“ But what’s done can’t be undone, and the best way to mend 
! bad job would be to make a bed for ornamental annuals. Yes, 
lir, a nice bed in the shape of a star — or a shell.” 

“ No thanks, Huggins, I should prefer grass again, even if 
for a year or two the lawn does look as if it had been recently 
raccinated.” 

John’s Christmas enthusiasm had been thoroughly damped 
by the atmosphere of Ambles and he regretted that he ha- 
iet himself be persuaded into coming down two days earli- 
than he had intended. It had been Mrs. Worfolk’s fault, ■ 
when lus housekeeper approached him with a complaint ab' 
the way things were being managed in the kitchen John t 
iter rather sharply that she must make the best of the pi' 
irrangements, exercise as much tact as possible, and lu" • 
that Christmas was a season when discontent was out of 1 
rhen he retreated to the twenty-acre field to lose a few 
3aUs. Alas, he had forgotten that Laurence had prof’ 
limself to be in a holiday humour and was bored to fi’ 
this was so expansive as to include an ambition to see 
vas as difiicult as people said. 
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“ You can try a stroke if you really want to,” J. 
grudgingly. , 

“ I understand that the thcor)’’ of striking involves 
application of the hands to the club,” said the novi 
much store by the old adage that well begun is hal 

“ The main thing is to hit the ball.” 

“ I’ve no doubt whatever about being able to h 
but if I decide to adopt golf as a recreation from i 
work I wish to acquire a good style at the outset; 
intoned, picking up the club as solemnly as if he > 
baptize it. “ What is your advice about the foiv.1 
left hand f It feels to me somewhat ubiquitor 
that there is some inhibition upon excessive fid^' 

“ Keep your eye on the ball,” John gruffly 
“ And don’t shift your position.” 

“ One, two, three,” murmured Laurence, r->\ 
above his shoulder. 

“ Fore ! ” John shouted to a rash member of t 
who was crossing the line of fire. 

A lump of turf was propelled a few feet in ti- 
the admonished figure, and the ball was hammci 
the soft earth. 

“ You distracted me by counting four,” Laurc; 

“ My intention was to strike at three. However, 
don’t succeed . . 

But John could stand no more of it and csc^., 
where he bought a bushel of lustrous ornaments 
mas tree that was even now being felled by 
coppice remote from Harold’s myopic exploratu 
two days the household worked feverishly and 
prcv.alcnt odour of allspice,; the children were 
the house while the presents were mystcriousl 
the drawing-room, whidi had been consecrate. 
coming revelry ; Harold, after nearly invoh ' 
a scand.al by liiding himself under the kitch' • 
one of the servants’ meals in order to 
of their scver.al stockings, was fin.-!lly 
with Mrs. Worfolk for the loan of one of ; 
as ceaselessly as a grove ot po \ 
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tattooed by boUy-pricks ; and the introduction of so much 
decorative vegetation into the house brought with it a train of 
sqmnambulant insects. 

On Saturday afternoon the remaining guests arrived, and 
when John heard Bertram and Viola shouting merrily up and 
dovm the corridors he recognized the authentic note of Christ- 
mas gaiety at last. James was much less disagreeable than he 
had expected, and did not even freeze Beatrice when she 
gushed about the loveliness of the holly and reminded every- 
body that she was countrified herself ; Hilda and Eleanor were 
brought together by their common dread of Hugh’s apparent 
return to favour ; George exuded a gross reproduction of the 
host’s good .wall and wandered about the room reading jokes 
from the Christmas numbers to those who would listen to 
him Laurence kissed all the ladies under the mistletoe, bend- 
ing down to them from Iris majesty as patronizingly as in the 
days of his faith he used to communicate the poor of the parish ; 
Edith clapped her hands every time that Laurence brought o5 
a kiss, and talked in a heartfelt tremolo about the Cliristmas- 
tides of her girlhood ; Frida conceived an adoration for ^fiola ; 
.Hugh egged on Bertram to tease, threaten, and contradict 
Harold on every occasion ; Grandmama in a new butter- 
coloured gown glowed in the lamplight, and purred over her 
fertility, as if on the day she had accepted Robert Touchwood’s 
hand nearly half a century ago she had foreseen tins gathering 
and had never grumbled afterward when she found she was 
going to have another baby. 

“.Sn^dragon will be ready at ten,” John proclaimed, “ and 
then to bed' so that we’re all fit for Christmas Day.” 

He was anxious to get the household out of the way, because 
he had formed a project to dress himself' up that night as 
Santa Claus and, as he put if to himself, stimulate the children’s 
fancy in case they should be awake when their stocldngs were 
being filled. 

The dock struck ten ; Mrs. Worfolk gave portentous 
utterance to the information that the snapdragon was burning 
‘beautiful’; there was a rush for the pantr)' where the ceremony 
was to take place. Laurence picked out his raidns as trium- 
phantly as if he were snatching souls from a discredited Romish 
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purgator)'. Harold notvntlistanding his bad sight sc^n 
doing v.'cll until Bertram temporarily disabled him L 
ing a glowing raisin from the fiercest flame and rai 
down his neck. But the one who ate most of all, more ■ 
Harold, was George, whose fat fingers would scoop 
dozen raisins at ’a go, were they never so hot, until 
the blue flames flickered less alertly and finally 
altogether in a pungency of burnt brandy. 

'' Half-past ten,” John, who was longing to dr^ 
up, cried impatiently. 

His efforts to urge the family up to bed were ra ^ 
fered with by Laurence, who detained Eleanor with 
questions about going on the stage with a view to • 
a few' technical deficiencies in his dramatic craftsma ■ 

“ I’m anxious to cst.ablish by personal experience 
length of the interval required to change one’s co;' 
also the distance from one’s green-room to the — '■ 

1 do not aim high. I should be perfectly satisfied 
minor parts as Roscncrantz or MetcUus Cimber. 
Eleanor, you will introduce me to some of your 
friends after the holidays ? There is a reduced day 
to town ever)' Thursday. We might lunch logethc- 
those little Bohemian restaurants where rumour s<i 
excellent lunch is to be had for one and sixpence.” 

Eleanor promised she would do all she could, bc' 
evidently wanted her to go to bed, and he was th 
her children. 

“ 'rhank you, Eleanor. I hope that as a catechui- 
do honour to you. By the way, you wul be intcrc 
part of Pontius Pilate’s wife in mv play. In fact i 
tlrni you will — ah — interpret it ultimately.” 

“ Did you ever tliink of writing a play about 
wife : ” James growled on his way upstairs. “ Good 

Wlicn tlie grown-ups were safely in their rooms, 
not uncerstar.d why the children were allowed toh' 
passage, gessipi: 

:it this r.-tic. 

‘‘ I VC got two cocoons of a Crimson-underwin 


’.g and bragging ; they would never , 
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“ Poof '! ” Viola scoffed. “ What are they J Bertram 
touched the nose of a kangaroo last time we went to the Zoo.” 

“ Yes, and I prodded a crocodile wnth V’s urtlbrella,” added 
Bertram, acknowledging her testimonial by awarding his sister 
a* kind of share in the exploit. 

“ Well, 1 was bitten by a squirrel once,”- related Harold in 
an attempt to keep his end up. “ And that was in its nest, 
not in a cage.”, 

“ A squirrel ! ” Viola sneered. “ Why, the tallest ghaffe 
licked Bertram’s fingers with his tongue, and they stayed wet 
for hours afterwards.” 

• . “ Well, so could I, if I went to the Zoo,” Harold maintained , 
with a sob at the back of his throat. 

“ No, you couldn?!,” Bertram contradicted. “ Because your 
fingers are too smelly.” 

“ Much too smelly ! ” Viola corroborated. 

Various mothers emerged at this point and put a stop to 
the contest ; the hallowed and gracious silence of Christmas 
night descended upon Ambles ; John went on tiptoe up to 
his bedroom. 

“ The beard, I suppose, is the most important item,” he 
said to himself, when he had unpacked his costume. 

It was a noble beard, and when John had fixed it to 
cheeks with a profusion of spirit-gum, he made up his min 
that it became him so well that he would grow one of his ow 
which whitening with the flight of time would in anor* 

. tWrty years make him look what he hoped to be — the, do 
’■j of romantic playwrights. The scarlet robe of Santa Claus 
its trimming of bells, icicles, and holly and its ruching of . 
had been made in a single piece without buttons, so that 
John put it over his head the beard caught in the folds du 
of it was combed out by an icicle. In trying to die'’” 

• himself John managed to get one sleeve stuck to his chc'*- 
more firmly that the beard had ever been. Nor w 
struggles to free himself made easier by the bells, wii' ■ 
with every movement and made him afraid that s- 
would knock at the door soon and ask if he had rung 
he got the robe in place, plucked several bits of sleev 
cheek, renovated the beard, gathered .together • 
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‘‘off his beard in handfuls and flinging all the properties into 
a corner. , 

“ Anyway, whoever it is,” he said, “ he’ll get the credit of 
driving Frida mad. That’s one thing. But who is it? I 
suppose it’s Laurence showing us how well he can act.” 

But it was Aubrey Fenton whom Hugh had . invited down 
to Ambles for Christmas and smuggled into the house like this 
to sweeten the unpleasant surprise. What annoyed John most 
was that he himself had never thought of using the toboggan ; 
however, the new Santa Claus was an undoubted success with 
the children, and Frida’s sanity was soon restored by chocolates. 
The mystery of the apples and oranges strewn about her bed- 
room remained a mystery, though Hilda tried to hint that her 
niece had abstracted them from the sideboard. 

John was able to obtain as much sympathy as he wanted 
from the rest of the family over Hugh’s importation of his 
friend. In fact they were so eager to express their disapproval 
of such calm self-assurance, not to mention the .objectionable 
way in which he had woken everybody up in the middle of the 
night, that John’s own indignation gradually melted away in 
the heat of their malice. As for Grandmama, she shut herself 
up in her bedroom on Christmas morning and threatened not 
to appear aU day, so deep was her hatred of that young Fenton 
who was the author of all Hugh’s little weaknesses — ^not even 
when she could shift the blame could she bring herself to call 
her son’s vices and crimes by any stronger name. Aubrey, who 
. lacked Hugh’s serene insolence, wanted to go back to Londo. 
and was so much abashed in his host’s presence and so appre i 
tive of what he had done in the affair of the cheque that Jehu 
compassion was aroused and he made the intruder welco" 
His hospitality was rewarded, because it turned out 
Aubrey’s lifelong passion for mechanical toys saved the si 
tion for many of John’s purchases, nearly aU of which he ■ 
aged to set in motion ; nor could it be laid to his account 
one of the drawing-room fireworks behaved like an o. 
door firework, because while Aubrey was lighting it at th* 
end Harold was lighting it simultaneously at the other 
On the whole, the presentation of the Christm- 
passed off satisfactorily. The only definite display of 
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“ What a bung ! ” exclaimed Bertram. “ You’ve only read 
A Journey to the Centre of the Earth and Round the World in 
Eighty Days ” ^ ^ 

Then he remembered Frida’s attitude. “ Look here, if 
you take the fireman’s uniform you can set fire to Frida’s 
house,” 

Frida yelled her refusal. 

“ And put it out, you little idiot,” Bertram added. 

• " And put it out,” Viola echoed. 

Frida rushed to her mother. 

“ Mother, mother, don’t let them burn my doUs’-house ! 
Mother, you won’t, will you ? Bertram wants to burn it.” 

■“ Flanghty Bertram ! ” said Edith. “ But he’s only teasing 
you, darling,” 

“ Good lurnmy, what a sneak,” Bertram commented bitterly 
to his sister, 

Viola eyed her cousin with the scorn of an Antigone. 

“ Beastly,” she murmured. “ Come on, Bertram, you don’t 
want the diver’s dress.” 

“ Rather not. And anyway it won’t work.” 

“ It will. It wiU,” cried Harold passionately. “ I’m going 
to practise in a water-butt the first fine day we have.” 

It chanced that John was unable to feel himself happily 
above these childish jealousies, because at that moment he was 
himself smarting with resentment at his mother’s handing 
o%"er to James all that she still retained of family heirlooms. 
His eldest brother already had the portraits, and now he was 
to have what was left of the silver, which would look utterly 
out of place in HiU Road. If John had been as young as 
Bertram, he would have spoken his mind pretty freely on the 
subject of giving James the sUver and himself a chequered 
woollen kettle-holder. It was really too disproportionate, and 
he did mildly protest to the old lady that she might have left 
a few things at Ambles. 

“ But Jimmie is the eldest, and I expect him to take pou 
Hugh’s part. The poor boy wUl want somebody when I’- 
gone, and Jimmie is the eldest,” 

“ He may be the eldest, but I’m the one who has to h 
after Hugh-^and very often James, for that matter.” 
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** Miss Hamilton r ” said Grandmama. “ And who may 
Miss Hamilton be ? ” 

■ Hilda, Edith, Eleanor, and Beatrice all looked very solemn 
and mysterious ; James chuckled ; Hugh brightened visibly. 

“ Well, I suppose we mustn’t mind a stranger’s coming to 
spoil our happy party,” Hilda sighed. 

“ Ah, this will be your, new secretary of whom rumour has 
already spoken,” said Laurence. “ Possibly she will give me 
some advice on the subject of the typing of manuscripts.” 

“ Miss Hamilton vidll be veij busy while she is staying here,” 
said John curtly. 

• Everybody looked at everybody else, and there was an awk- 
ward pause, which was relieved by Harold’s saying that he 
would show her where he thought a goldfinch would make a 
nest in Spring. 

“ Dear little man,” murmured his mother with a sigh for 
his childish confidence, 

“ Shall I drive in to meet her ? ” Hugh suggested. 

■ “ No, thank you,” said John quickly. 

“That’s right, Johnnie,” James guffawed. “You stick to 
the reins yourself.” 



Chapter T'a'dvc 


J OHN did not consider himself a first class whip 
been offered the choice between swimming t 
love like Lcander, climbing into her fathers > 
Romeo, and driving to meet her with a dog-cart 
certainly, had the engagement shown signs of being 
have chosen any mode of tr^'sting except the last, 
ing, however, he was not as usual oppressed by a 
perfect sjmpathy between himself and the marc ; 
think she was going to have hysterics when she bh 
nor fancy that she was on the verge of bolting wl 
her chestnut mane ; the absence of William th 
seemed a matter for congratulation rather than f< 
felt as reckless as Phaeton, as urgent as Jehu, and r' 
it. Generally, when her master held the reins, 
to walk up steep banks or emulate in her caprici- 
lofty browsings of the giraffe ; this morning at a 
ing trot she kept to the middle of the road, passe 
cars without trying to box the landscape, and >” 
at the new hat of the vicar’s wife. 

Later on, however, when John was safe in th 
and saw the familiar w.ay in which Miss Hamilt 
marc he decided not to take any risk on the retui 
in spite of his brother’s parting gibe to hand ov 
his sccrctarj' ; nor was the symbolism of the au' 
How charming she looked in that mauve fri'’? 
the colour was harmonizing with the purple he- 
naturally she seemed to haunt the woodland $• 

“ Oh. this exquisite country,” she sighed, 
in London when you can write here ! ” 

“ It docs seem absurd,” the lucky author a^i 
house is very full at present. \Vc shall be ra- 
interruptions until the party breaks up.” 

- He g.ave her an account of the Christmas f 
she seemed able to listen comfortably and ^ 

=3t 
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spite of the fact that she was driving. This impressed John 
very much. 

“ I hope your mother wasn’t angry at your leaving town,” 
he said tentatively. “ I thought of telegraphing an invitation 
to her ; but there really isn’t room for another person.” 

I’m afraid I can’t say that she was gracious about my deser- 
tion of her. Indeed, she’s beginning to put pressure on me to 
give up my post. Quite indirectly, of course ; but one feels 
the effect just the same. Who knows ? I may succumb.” 
John nearly fell out of the dogcart. 

, “ Give up your post ? ” he gasped. “ But, my dear Miss 
Hamilton, the dog-roses won’t be in bloom for some months.” 

' “ What have dog-roses got to do with my post ? ” 

He laughed a little foolishly. 

“ I mean the play won’t be finished for some months. Did 
I say dog-roses ? I must have been thinking of the dogcart. 
You drive with such admirable unconcern. Still, you ought to 
see these hedgerows in summer. Now the time I like fpr a walk 
is about eight o’clock on a June evening. The honeysuckle 
smells so delicious about eight o’clock. There’s no doubt it is 
ridiculous to live in London. I hope you made it quite clear 
to your mother you had no intention of leaving me ? ” 

“ Ida Merritt did most of the arguing.” 

- “ Did she f What a very intelligent girl she is, by the way. 
I confess I took a great fancy to her.” 

“ You told mother once that she frightened you.” 

“ Ah, but I’m always frightened by people when I meet 
them first. Though curiously enough I was never frightened 
of you. Some people have told me that I am frightening at 
first. You didn’t find that, did you ? ” 

“ No, I certainly did not. And I can’t imagine anybody 
else’s doing so either.” 

■i Although John rather plumed himself upon the alaim he 
. was credited with inspiring at first sight, he did not argue 
the point, because he really never had had the least desire to 
“frighten his secretary. 

“ And your relations don’t seem to find you very frighten- 
ing,” she murmured. “ Good gracious, what an assemblage ! ” 
The dogcart had just drawn clear of the beechwood, and 
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the whole of tlic Ambles party could be seen vigilan 
by the gate to receive tliem, wliich John thought . 
of taste on the part of his guests. Nor was he molli 
way in which after the introductions were made'! 
it upon himself to conduct Miss Hamilton indooit 
was left shouting for William the groom. If it was 
business except his own to escort her into the hot 
Hilda’s. 

“ What a very e.xtraordinary thing,” said John 
“ that the only person who’s wanted is not here, 
that confounded boy ? ” 

“ I’m here,” cried Bertram, responding to tl. 
instinctively. 

“ Not you. Not you. I want William to take *1 

When lunch was over John found that notwithst 
secretary’s arrival he was less eager to begin work 
his play than he had supposed. 

“ I think I must be feeling rather worn out by L 
he told her. “ I wonder if a walk wouldn’t do you 
the journey.” 

“ Now that’s a capit.nl notion,” exclaimed Hugh 
standing close by and overheard the suggestion. “ 
tramp up to the top of Shalstead Down.” 

“ Oh yes,” Harold chimed in. “ I’ve never been 
Mother said it was too far for me ; but it isn’t, i 
John ? ” 

“ Your mother was right. It’s at least three 
far,” said John firmly. “ Oh, and by the w.ny, Hugh 
thinking over your scheme for that summerhouse c 
you c.nll it, and I’m not sure that I don’t rather 
after .nil. You might put it in hand this aftcrnoi 
better keep Laurence with you. I want him to hav 
way he likes it, although of course I shall undertake tl 
Where’s Bertram ? Ah, there you are. Bertram, 
you and Viola take Harold down to the river >■ 
diving ? I daresay Mr. Fenton will superintend th- 
supply of air and reduce the chances of a fat.nl accid 

“ But tl'.e water’s much too cold,” Hilda pi 
dism.ny. ' 
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“ Oh well,' there’s always something to amuse one by a river 
without actually going into the water,” John said. “ You like 
rivers, don’t you, Fenton? ■ I’m afraid we can’t offer you a very 
large one, but it wiggles most picturesquely.” 

Aubrey Fenton, who was still feeling twinges of embarrass- 
ment bn account of his uninvited stay at Ambles, was prepared 
to like anything his host put forward for his appreciation, and 
he spoke with as much enthusiasm of a promenade along the 
banks of the small Hampshire stream as if he were going to view 
-the Ganges for the first time. John, having disposed of him, 
.looked round for other possible condidates for a walk. 

“ You look like hard work, James,” he said approvingly. 

I’ve a bundle of trash here for review,” the critic growled. 

“ I’m sorry. I was going to propose a stroll up Shalstead 
"Down. Never mind. You’ll have to walk into your Hctims 
instead.” And, by gad, he ivould walk into them too, John 
thought, after that dinner yesterday. 

-Beatrice and Eleanor were not about old Mrs. Touchwood 
was unlikely at her age to venture up the third highest elevation 
in HampsMre ; Hilda was occupied with household duties ; 
Edith had a headache. Only George now remained unoccupied,' 
and John was sure he might safely risk an invitation to him ; 
he looked incapable of walking two yards. 

“ I suppose you wouldn’t care for a constitutional, George ? ” 
he -enquired heartily. 

“ A constitutional ? ” George repeated, gaping like a chub 
at a large cherry. “ No, no, no, no. I always knit after lunch. 
Besides I never walk in the country. It ruins one’s boots.” 

George always used to polish his own boots tvith as much 
passionate care as he would have devoted to the colouring of 
a meerschaum .pipe. 

“ Well, if nobody wants to climb Shalstead Do^vn,” said 
.John beaming happily, “what do you. say. Miss Hamilton?’" 

A few rhinutes later they had crossed the twenty-acre field 
and \Vere among the chalk-flecked billows of the rising downs. 

“ You’re a .terrible fraud,” she laughed. “You’ve alwaj'S 
led me to believe that you tvere completely at the mercy of 
your relations. Instead of which, you order them about and 
arrange their afternoon and really buUy them into doing all 
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sorts of things they never had any intention of doii 
wish to do, what’s more.” 

“ Yes, I seemed to be rather successful with m_s 
to-day,” John admitted. “ But they were siupcfic'. 
Christmas dinner. None of them was really anxi 
walk, and I didn’t want to drag them out unwillin. 

“ Ah, it’s all very well to c.xplain it away like that, 
ever ask me to sympathize with you again. I bel- 
a replica of my poor mother. Her tyranny is deeply 
consideration for otliers. Why do you suppose slu 
trpng to make me give up working for you ? For 
Oh, dear no ! For mine.” 

“ But you don’t forge my name and expect her 
back. Ton don’t arrive suddenly and deposit chih 
her doorstep.” 

“ I daresay I don’t, but for my mother Ida hlci 
sents all the excesses of your relations combined in < 
I’m convinced that if you and she were to compare 
w'ould find that you were both suilcring from acute '■ 
and thorouglily enjoying it. But come, come, 
serious conversation. What about the fourth act f 

“ The fourth act of what ? ” he asked vaguely. 

“ The fourth act of Joan of ArcT 

“ Oh, Joan of Arc. I think I must give her a 
seem at all in the mood for writing at present, 
that I find Joan rather lacking in humanity and !’■ 
to think I made a mist.ake in choosing such an abnoi ■ 
for the central figure of a play.” 

“ Then what have I come down to Flampshire 
demanded. 

“ Well, it’s very jolly down here, isn’t it ? ” Jo’ 
in an offended voice. “ And anyway you can’t > : 
burst into blank verse the moment you arrive, 
that’s been uncovered by the housemaid. It 4-. 
affectation to pretend I feel poetical this afti.Hi 
like a jolly good tramp before tea. I can’t stand \ 
always want to be literary. I have the temper’’ 
country squire, and if I had more money and few 
I should hardly write at all.” 
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: " Which would be a great pity,” said his secretary. 

' “ Would it ? ” John replied in the voice of one who has found 
an unexpected grievance and is determined to make the most 
of it. “I doubt if it would. What is my work, after all ? I 
don’t deceive myself. There was more in my six novels than 
in anything I’ve written since. I’m a failure to myself. In 
the eyes of , the public I may be a success, but in the depths of 

my own heart he finished the sentence in a long sigh, 

' all the longer because he was a little out of breath with climbing. 
‘ “ But you were so cheerful a few minutes ago. I’m sure 

! that country squires are not the prey to such swift changes of 
i, mood. I think you must be a poet really.” 

“ A poet ! ” he exclaimed bitterly with what he fancied was 
the kind of laugh that is called hollow. “ Do I look like 
a poet ? ” ' 

“ If you’re going to talk in that childish way I shan’t say 
■ any more,” she warned him severely. “ Oh, there goes a hare !” 

“ Two hares,” said John, trying to create an impression 
that in spite of the weight of his despondency he would for 
her sake affect a light-hearted interest in the common incidents 
. of a country walk. 

“ And look at the p,^eewit's,” she said. “ What a fuss they 
make about nothing, don’t they ? ” 

“ I suppose you are comparing me to a peewit now i ” 
John reproachfully suggested. 

“ Well, a moment ago you compared yourself to an uncovered 
canary ; so if I’ve exceeded the bounds of free speech marked 
out for a secretary, you must forgive me.” 

“My dear Miss Hamilton,” he assured her, “I beg you 
■,to believe that you are at liberty to compare me to anything 
you- like.” 

Having surrendered his personality for the exercise of her 
wit John felt more cheerful. The rest of the walk seemed to 
. offer with its wide prospects of country asleep in the winter 
sunlight a wider prospect of life itself ; even Joan of Arc 
became once again a human figure. ■ 

It was to' be feared that John’s manipulation of his guests 
after lunch might have had the effect of uniting them againk 
the new favourite ; and so it had. When he and Miss Hamilton 
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got back to the house for tea ilie family was obviov, 
tlie defensive, so obviously indeed that it gave the iju 
of a sculptor’s group in which each figure was contrib 
posture to the whole. There was not as yet the IcaS' 
attack, but John would almost have preferred an 
action to tliis martyred withdrawal from the world in 
was suggested that he and Miss Hamilton were living ' 
selves. It happened that a neighbour, a colourless m 
disobedient and bushy dog, called upon the Touchwi 
afternoon, and John could not help being aware 
eyes of his relations he and his secretary appearc 
intrusive and disturbing ; the manner in which 
Miss Hamilton tea scarcely differed from the mannei 
she propitiated the dog with a bun ; and it would 
rash to assert that she was more afraid of the dc 
Harold than of the secretary’s doing so. 

“ Don’t worry Miss Hamilton, darling. She’s 
her long walk. Besides, she isn’t used to little b 
don’t m-ikc Mr. Wcnlow’s dog cat sugar if it dr 
to.” 

Eleanor would ordinarily have urged Bcrtr''m 
that he could achieve what w.is denied to his cousin 
in the face of a common enemy she made overtui 
by simultaneously calling off her own child. ■ i 
intruders. 

“ If I’d known that anim.als were so welcome <• 
James grumbled, “ I should have brought Beyle wi 

It was not a polite remark ; but the disobed' 
effusion of cordiality had just licked the back of 
and lie was not nearly so rude as he would have 
a human being who had surprised him, speaking 
in the same w.ay. 

“ Lie down, Rover,” whispered tlic colourl* 
with so ricli a blush that until it subsided the < ■ 
to be appropriate, 

Rover unexpectedly p.aid attention to the com.' 
chose Grandmama’s lap for his resting place, 

Viola laugh so ecstatically that Frida felt bound 
with the result that a geyser of tea spurted fro 
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and descended upon her father’s leg. Laurence sternly led 
his daughter from the room, saying : 

“ Little girls who choke in. drawing-rooms must deam to 
choke outside.” 

“Pm afraid she has adenoids, poor child,” said Eleanor 
kindly. 

“ I know what that w'ord means,” Harold bragged with 
gloating knowledge. 

“ Shut up ! ” cried Bertram. “ You know everything, glass- 
eyes. . But you don’t know there are two worms in your 
tea-cup.” 

“ There aren’t,” Harold contradicted. 

“ All right, drink it up and see. I put them there myself.” 

“ Eleanor ! ” expostulated the horrified mother, “ Do you 
allow Bertram to behave like this ? ” 

She hurriedly poured away the contents of Harold’s cup, 
which proved that the worms were only an invention of his 
cousin. Yet the joke was successful in its way, because there 
was no more tea, and therefore Harold had to go without a 
third cup. Edith, whose agitation had been intense while 
her husband was brooding in the passage over Frida’s chokes, 
could stay still no longer, but went out to assist with tugsjau' 
taps of consolation. The colourless visitor departed with ’• 
disobedient dog, and soon a thin pipe was heard in vain whisd 
upon the twilight like the lisp of reeds along the dreary max, 
of a December stream. 

John w'elcomed this recrudescence of maternal com|.„i.h 
which seemed likely to imperil the alliance, and he was gra- 
to Bertram and Viola for their provocation of it. But L- 
scarcely congratulated himself, when Hugh came in a 
once laid himself out to be agreeable to Miss Hamilton 

“ You’ve put the summerhouse in hand ? ” John 
fussily, in order to make it perfectly clear to his brorV 
he was not the owner of Ambles. 

Hugh shook his head. 

. “My dear man, it’s Boxing Day. Besides, I ’ 
only wanted to get rid of me this afternoon. By 
Aubrey’s going back to town to-night. Can he 
dogcart ? ” 
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“ I don’t mean, to hint that she’s only after Hugh’s money. 
I’ve no doubt at aU that she’s excessively in love with him.” 

“ Really ? ” John exclaiihed with such a' scornfully ironical 
intonation that his mother ashed anxiously if he had a sore 
throat. 

“ You might take a little honey and borax, my dear boy,” 
she advised, and immediately continued her estimate of the 
emotional situation. “ Yes, as I say, excessively in love ! But 
there can’t be many- young women who resist Hugh. ^Vhy, 
even as a boy he had his little love-affairs. Dear me, how poor 
Papa used to laugh about them. ‘ He’s going to break a lot of 
hearts,’ poor Papa used to say.” 

“ I don’t know about hearts,” John commented gruffly. 
“ But he’s broken everything else including himself. However, 
I can assure you, Mama, that Miss Hamilton’s heart is not 
made of pie-crust, and that she is more than capable of looking 
•after herself.” 

. “ Then you agree rvith me that she has a selfish disposition. 
I a?n glad you agree rvith me. I didn’t trust het-from the 
beginning ; but I thought you seemed so wrapped up in her 
cleverness — ^though when I was young women didn’t think it 
necessary to be clever — that you were quite blind to her selfish- 
ness. But I am glad you agree wuth me. There’s nobody who 
has more sympathy for true love than I have. But .though I’ve 
always said that love makes the world go round. I’ve never 
been partial to vulgar flirtations. Indeed, if it had to be. I’d 
rather they got engaged properly, even if it did mean , a long 
engagement — ^but leading poor Hughie on like this, well, I 
must speak plainly, Johnnie, for after all I am your mother, 
though I know it’s the fashion now to think that children know 
more than their parents, and in my opinion you ought to put 
your foot down. There ! I’ve said what I’ve been wanting to 
say for a week, and if you jump down my throat, well, then 
you must, and that’s all there is to it.” 

Now,' although John thought his mother fondly stupid and 
was perfectly convinced when he asked himself the question 
that Miss Hamilton was as remote from admiring Hugh as he 
’was himself, he' was nevertheless unable to resist observing 
, Hugh henceforth with a little of the jealousy that most men of 
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which he sat mute as a mummy ia a kind of cataleptic, ecstasy. 
The betrayer of this profound peace sullenly gathered up'th'e 
rubbish with which he was wont to litter the room every night, 
and John saw Bertram’s eye flash like a Corsican sharpening the 
knife of revenge. But whatever was in store for Harold lacked 
savour when John heard from the group of mothers, aunts, 
sisters, and sisters-in-law the two words “ Children know ” 
dying away in a sibilance.,of afiirmative sighs. 

After that it was small consolation to hear a scuffle outside 
in the hall followed by the crash of Harold’s . dispersed collec- 
tions and a wail of protest. For the sake of a childish quarrel 
Hilda and Eleanor were not going to break up the alliance 
to which they were now definitely committed. 

“ It’s so nice for poor Harold to have Bertram to play with 
him,” volunteered one mother. 

“ Yes, and it’s nice for Bertram too, because Harold’s such 
a little worker,” the other agreed. 

Even George’s opaque eyes glimmered with an illusion of 
life when he heard his wife praise her nephew ; she had not 
astonished him so completely since on a wet afternoon thirteen 
years ago she accepted his hand. It was obvious even to Edith 
that she must begin to think about taking sides ; and haring 
exhausted her intelligence by this discovery she had not enough 
wit left to see that now was her opportunity to trade upon 
John’s sentimental affection . for herself, but proceeded to 
sacrifice her own daughter to the success of the hostile 
alliance. 

“ I think perhaps it’s good for Frida to be teased sometimes,” 
she ventured. 

As for Beatrice, she was not going to draw attention to her 
childlessness by girdng one more woman the chance of feeling 
superior to herself, and her thwarted maternity was placed 
; at the disposal of the three mothers. Indeed it was she who 
■ led the first foray, in which she was herself severely wounded, 
as will be seen. 

. . Among the unnecessary vexations and unsatisfactor}’’ 
pleasures which the human side of John inflicted upon the 
well-known dramatist John Touchwood was the collection of 
press-cuttings about himself and his work ; one of Miss 
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Hamilton’s least congenial tasks was to preserve in 
book these tributes to egoism. 

“ You don’t really want me to stick in tliis paragr 
//igi Life ? ” she would protest. 

“ YHiich one is that \ ” 

“ Why, this ridiculous announcement that you’v 
to live on the upper slopes of the Andes for the next ff 
in order to gather material for a tragedy about the I" 

“ Oh, I don’t know. It’s rather amusing, I th 
would insist apologetically. Then he would add la, 
see, I subscribe.” 

Miss Hamilton with a sigh would dip her brush ' 

“ I can understand your keeping the notices of y 
tions, which I suppose have a certain value, but 
childish gossip . , .” 

“ Gossip keeps my name before the public.” 

Then he would fancy that he caught a faint m 
‘ lack of dignity,’ and once even he thought . 
something about ‘ lack of humour.’ 

Therefore in view of the importance he se ■ 
to the most irrelevant paragraph Miss Hamih 
be blamed for drawing his attention to a long 
of those critical quarterlies or monthlies th.'' 
club smoking-rooms in the same spirit of 
railw.ay-st.ation5 belated travellers read ti- ■ 
article was entitled U'hat is '.orong with our D 
signed with some obscurely allusive literary 

“ I suppose I am involved in the general c< 
said John with an attempt at a debonair indi 

Had he been alone he might have rcfrainc 
into particulars, but having laid so much 
salvage of worthless flotsam he could not in 
presence ignore this large wreck. 

“ Lei us -pause r.o:v to contemplate the rour.' 
of our romantic cheruhs. Ha-ha ! I suppose 
that will irritate me. As a matter of fact 
funny, don’t you ? Rather clever, I mean 
ail why sheuid we take Mr. 7ouch:cocd seri- 
an exuterant schoolboy prancing about with 
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his head and shouting ‘ Lefs -pretend Pm a Knight-at-Arms ’ 
to a large and susceptible public. Let us say to Mr. Louchusood 
in the -coords of an earlier romantic who was the jount and origin 
of all this Gothic stucco : 

0 what can ail thee, Knight-at-Arms^ 

' So staggered by the critics’ tone F 

The pit and gallery are full, 

And the play has gone.” 

“ I don’t mind what he says about me” John assured his 
secretary. “ But I do resent his parodying Keats. Yes, I do 
strongly resent that. I wonder who wrote it. I call it rather 
personal for anonymous criticism.” 

■ “ Shall I sti^ it in the book ? ” 

“ Certainly,” the wounded lion uttered with a roar of 
disdain. At least that was the way John fancied he said 
certainly.’ 

“ Do you really want to know who wrote this article ? ” 

■ she asked seriously, a minute oir two later. 

“ It wasn’t James ! ” the victim exclaimed in a flash of 
comprehension. 

“ Well, all I can tell you is that two or three days ago your 
brother received a copy of the review and a letter, from the 
editorial ofiices. I was sorting out your letters and noticed 
the address on the outside. Afterwards at breakfast he opened 
it and took out a cheque.” 

“ James w'ould call me a rosy cherub,” John muttered. 

• “ Moreover, I did tell him about Bertram and the pudding- 
dish when they were playing at Perseus. And no, James 
, doesn’t admire Keats.” 

“ Poor man,” said Miss Hamilton charitably. 

“ Yes, I suppose one ought to be sorry for him rather than 
angry,” agreed John, snatching at the implied consolation. 
“ All the same, I think I ought to speak to him about Ids 
! behaviour. Of course he’s quite at liberty to despise my work, 
ibut I don’t think he should take advantage of our relationship 
to introduce a note of personal — ivell, really, I don’t think 
he has any right to call me a'round and rosy cherub in print. 
After all, the public doesn’t know what a damned failure 
James himself is. I shouldn’t so mind if it really was a big pot 
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calling the kettle black. I could retaliate then. B' 
I can do nothing.” 

“ Except stick it in your press-cutting book,” 
Miss Hamilton with a smile. 

“ And then my mother goes .and presents him v. i 
silver ! No, I will not overlook this lapse of taste 
spe,ak to him about it this morning. But suppose h 
how I found out r ” 

“ You must tell him.” 

“ You don’t mind r ” 

“ Pm your secretar)% aren’t I r ” 

“By Jove, Miss H.amilton, you knew, you really 
John stopped. He wanted to tell her what a 
generosity was to his wound ; but he felt that : 
prefer him to be practic.al. 

It was like the critic to welcome with composure < 
tion of what John c-allcd his duplicity, or rather c 
called duplicity in the privacy of his own thoughts 
he began by referring to it as exaggerated frankness. 

“ I said nothing more than I’ve said a hundre 
your face,” his brother pointed out. 

“ That may be, but you didn’t borrow money f 
the strength of what you said. You told me you h* 
on Alfred dc Vigny appearing shortly. You did 
that you were raising the money as a pose o 
reputation.” 

“ My dear Johnnie, if you’re going to abuse me in 
be just at any rate. Your reputation was a coi^ 
dissected.” 

“ Very well then,” cried John liotly, “ have it ye 
and admit that you’re a body-snatcher,” 

“ However,” James continued with a laugh tliat 
.almost apologetic, “ though I hate excuses, I mi- 
that the money I borrowed from you v. as gcnumcl' 
of Alfred dc Vigny and that this was an iincxpei.> 
And to show I bear you no ill will, which is more 
said for most borrowers, here’s the cheque I re 
bound to s.ay you deserve it.’’ 

“ I don’t want the money.” 
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“ Yet in a way you earned it yourself,” the critic chuckled. 
“ But let me be quite clear. Is this a family quarrel ? I don’t 
want to quarrel with you personally. I hate your work. I 
think it false,, pretentious, and demoralizing. But I like you 
very much." Do, my dear fellow, let us contrast my good taste 
in literature arid bad taste in manners with your bad taste 
in literature and good taste in manners. Like two pughists 
let’s shake hands iand walk out. of the ring arm-in-arm. Even 
if I did hit you below the belt, you must blame your curves, 
Johnnie. You’re so plump and rosy that ...” 

“ That word is becoming an obsession with you. You seem 
to think it annoys me, but is doesn’t annoy me at all.” 

■ “ Then it is a family quarrel. Come, your young lady has 

opened her campaign well. I congratulate her. By the way 
^when am I to congratulate you ? ” 

“ This,” said John rising with grave dignity, “ is going 
too far.” 

He left his brother, armed himself with a brassey, proceeded 
to the twenty-acre field, and made the longest drive of his 
experience. At lunch James announced that he and Beatrice 
must be getting back to town that afternoon, a resolution in 
which his host acquiesced without even a conventional murmur 
of .protest. Perhaps it was this attitude of John’s that stung 
Beatrice into a challenge, or perhaps she had been egged on 
by the mothers who with their children’s future to consider 
were not anxious to declare open war upon the rich uncle. 
At any rate, in her commonest voice' she said : 

“ It’s plain that Jimmie and I are not wanted here any 
longer.” 

. The mothers looked down at their plates with what they 
hoped was a strictly neutral expression. Yet it was impossible 
not to feel that they were triumphantly digging one another 
in the ribs with ghostly fingers, such an atmosphere of sup- 
pressed elation was discernible above the modest attention 
they paid to the food before them. Nobody made an effort 
to cover the awkwardness created by the remark, and John was 
faced with the alternative of contradicting it or acknowledging 
its truth ; he was certainly not going to be allowed to ignore it 
in a burst of general conversation. 
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“ I tHnk that is rather a foolish remark, Beatri 
comment. 

She shrugged her shoulders so emphatically tha 
creaked in the horrid silence that enveloped the tak 

“ WeU, we can’t all be as clever as Miss Hamilton 
of us wouldn’t like to be, what’s more.” 

“ The dogcart wiU be round at three,” Jo 
coldly. 

His sister-in-law bursting into tears rushed fro*^ 
James guffawed and helped himself to potatoes, 
mothers reproved their children for breaches of tab 
George looked nervously at his wife as if she was o 
of following the example of Beatrice. Grandma < 
daily receding further and further into the past, 
spectacles and told John reproachfully that he < < 
tease little Beatrice. Hugh engaged Miss Hamili. 
versation about Bernard Shaw. John forgetting he 
dipped twice in the mustard the morsel of beef u; 
dipped it again, so that his eyes presently fiUed w 
which the observant Harold called everybody’s a 
“ Don’t make personal remarks, darling,” his 
pered. 

“ That’s what Johnnie said to me this morn 
chuckled. 
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any allusion to Beatrice, and when the gong sounded for tea 
his equanimity was in order again. , - 

■After tea, however’ Eleanor managed to get hold of John 
for what she called a little chat about, the future, but which 
he detected with the mind’s nose as an unpleasant rehash of 
the morning’s pasticcio. He always dreaded this sister-in-law 
when she opened with zoological endearments, and his spirits 
sank to hear her exclaim boisterously : 

“ Now, look here, you poor wounded old lion, I’m going to 
talk to you seriously about Beatrice.” 

“ There’s nothing more to be said,” John assured her. 

“ Now don’t be an old bear. You’ve already made one poor 
aunt cry ; don’t upset me too.” 

Anybody less likely to be prostrated by grief than Eleanor 
at that moment John could not have imagined. She seemed 
to him the incarnation of a sinister self-assurance. 

“ Rubbish,” he snapped. “ In any case yours would only be 
stage tears, you old crocodile — ^if I may copy your manner of 
speech.” 

“ Isn’t he in a nasty horrid cross mood ? ” she demanded 
with an affected glance at an imaginary audience.. “ No, but 
seriously, John ! I do want to give you a little advice;' I suppose 
it’s tactless of me to talk about advising the great man, but 
don’t bite my head off.” 

“ In what capacity r ” the great man asked. “ You’ve 
forgotten to specify the precise carnivore that will perform 
the operation.” 

“ Oh dear, aren’t we sarcastic this afternoon ? ” she asked 
opening wide her eyes. “ However, you’re not going to frighten 
. me, because I’m determined to have it out with you, even if 
■ you order the dogcart before dinner. Johnnie, is it fair to let 
a complete stranger make mischief among relations ? ” 

. John played the break in Eleanor’s voice with beautiful 
ease. 

“ I vdll not have Miss Hamilton’s name dragged into these 
. sordid family squabbles,” he asseverated. 

“ I’m not going to say a word against Miss Hamilton. I 
think she’s a charming young woman — a little too charming 
perhaps for you, you susceptible old goose.” 
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“ For pity’s sake,” John begged, “ stick to the j 
le^ve the farmyard alone.” 

“ Now you’re not going to rag me out of what 
to say. You know that I’m a real Bohemian ■ 
pay attention to the stupid little conventionaliti; 
instance,. Hilda or Edith might consider. Therefoj. 
you won’t misunderstand me when I warn you ai, 
talking. Of course, you and I are accustomed to the 
the profession, and as far as I’m concerned you Tui 
half-a-dozen handsome lady-secretaries without 
noticing.it. But the others don’t understand, 
it’s funny.” 

“ Good heavens, what are you trying to sUj,^ 
demanded. 

He could manage the break, but this full pit- ' 
slog wildly. 

“ I’m not trying to suggest anything. I’m simp 
what other people may think. You see, after "1 
Edith couldn’t help noticing that you did allow h' 
to make mischief between you and your broth 
James was in the wrong ; but is it a part of a s' ■ 
to manage her employer ? And James is your i 
natural deduction for conventional people like H’l 
was that — ^now don’t be annoyed at what I’m 
but I always speak out — ^I’m famous for my - 
to put it franldy they think , that Miss Hamilton 
round, her little ..finger. Then of course they a 
why, and for conventional people like Hilda and 
only one explanation. Of course, I told them i 
sense and that you were as innocent as an old ■ 
you don’t mind people talking. That’s your ' 
shouldn’t have been a good pal if I hadn’t w^ 
people will talk, if they aren’t talking already." 

“ You’ve got the mind of an usher,” said J 
say worse than that of anybody. Wasn’t it you 
a - French governess should be given the fi ' ’ 

Row and who laughed at me for being an old 
other prudish animal because I objected ? If 
with a French governess, I can surely be trust; 
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dcntial secretary. Besides, we’re surrounded by an absolute 
chevaux de /rise of chaperones, for I suppose that Hilda and 
Edith may fairly be considered efficient chaperones, even if you 
are still' too youthfully Bohemian for the post.” 

'■ Eleanor’s age was the only vulnerable spot in her self- 
confidence, and John took advantage of it to bring her little 
chat to a bitter end. 

“ My dear Johnnie,” she said tartly, “ I’m not talking 
about the present. I’m warning you about the future. How- 
ever, you’re evidently not in the mood to listen to anybody.” 

“No, I’m not,” he assented warmly. “ I’m as deaf as an 
old adder.” 

The next day John together with Mrs. WorfoUc and Maud 
left for Hampstead, and his secretary travelled with him up to 
town. 

“ Yes,” his housekeeper tvas overheard observing to Elsa in 
the hall of 36 Church Row, “ dogcart is a good name for such 
an unnatural conveyance, but give me a good old London cab 
for human beings. Turn again, Whittington, they say, and 
they’re right. They may call London noisy if they like, but 
it’s as quiet as a mouse when you put.it alongside of all that 
baaring and mooing and cockadoodledoing in the country. 
Well, I mean to say, Elsa, I’m getting too old for the country. 
And the master’s getting too old for the country in my opinion. 
I’m in hopes he’ll settle down now, and not go wearing himself 
out any more with the country. Believe me or not as you null, 
Elsa, tvhen I tell you that the pore fellow had to play at ball 
like any httle kid to keep himself amused.” 

“ Fancy that, Mrs. Worfolk,” Elsa murmured with a gentle 
intake of astonished breath. 

• ".Ye?, it used to make me feel all over melancholy to see him. 

: All by himself in a great field. Pore fellow. He’s lonely, 
that’s w'hat it is. How'ever ...” 

A.t this point the conversation born upon whispers and tu^ 
passed out of John’s hearing toward the basement. 

“I suppose my own servants will start gossiping next,” 
he grumbled to himself. “Luckily I’ve learnt to despise 
gossip. Hullo, here’s another bundle of press-cuttings. 

. > “ It is rumoured that John ‘Touchwood’s version of Joan, of Arc 
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which he is writing for that nohle tragedienne Miss j 
will exhibit the Maid of Orleans in a new and -piquant 
distinguished dra-matist has just returned from Franc 
has been obtaining some startling scenic ejects for wl 
dently expected will be the playwright's -most successful 
We are sorry to hear that Miss Boiid has been sujfc, 
sharp attack of 'flu, but a visit to Dr. Brighton has 
These and many similar paragraphs were past-- 
album by his secretary the next morning, and Jo’ ■■ 
annoyed when she referred to them as worthless g 
“ You don’t know what gossip is,” he said thinking 
“ I ignore real gossip.” 

Miss Hamilton smiled to herself. 



Chapter Thirteen 


, A FTER the Christmas party at Ambles John managed 
' to secure a tranquillity that, however brief and 

~ deceptive he felt it was likely to be, nevertheless 

encouraged him sufficiently to make considerable progress with 
the play while it lasted. Perhaps Eleanor’s warning had sunk 
deeper than she might have supposed from the apparent result 
of that little chat with her brother-in-law about his future ; at 
any rate, he was so firmly determined not to give the most 
evil mind the least opportunity for malicious exaggeration that 
in self-defence he devoted to Joan of Arc a more exclusive 
attention than he had hitherto devoted to any of his dramatic 
personages. Moreover, in his anxiety to prove how abominably 
unjust the insinuations of his family were, he impart^ to his 
heroine some of his orvn temporary remoteness .from the ordin- 
ary follies and failings of humanity. • * 

‘ “ We are too much obsessed by sex nowadays,” he announced 
at .the club one afternoon, and was tempted to expatiate upon 
his romantic shibboleth to several worn out old gentlemen 
•, who had. assented to this proposition. “ After all,” he argued, 
“life, is not all sex. I’ve lately been enormously struck by 
•. that in the course of my work. Take Joan of Arc for instance. 
Do we find any sex obsession in her f None. But is she less 
psychologically interesting on that account ? No. Sex is the 
particular bane of modern writers. Frankly I cannot read:a 
novel nowadays. I suppose I’m old-fashioned, but I’d rather 
• be called old-fashioned than asked to appreciate one of these 
■‘young modern writers. I suppose there’s no man more willing 
than myself to march with the times, but I like the high roads of 
literature, not the muddy lanes. Look at Stevenson,” the 
dramatist exclaimed. “ When Stevenson wrote a love-scene 
he used to blush.” 

“ So would anyone who had written love-scenes as bad as 
his,” sniggered a young man, who seemed oblivious of his very 
recent election to the club. 

. The old members, looked at Itim severely, not because he had 
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brought home to John the necessit/ of occupying ’ 
immediately with his brother’s future ; at this rate he shi’" 
find Hugh himself a member of his club before he knew w^ > 
he was. 

’ “ I’m worrying about my young brother,” he told h' - 
Hamilton next day, and' looked at her sharply to watch th- 
effect of this remark, : 

“ \¥hy, has he been misbehaving himself again ? ” 

“ No, not exactly misbehaving ; but a friend of his has 
just been elected to my club, and I don’t think it’s good for 
Hugh to be hanging about in idleness. I do wish I could find 
the address of that man Raikes from British Honduras.” 

“ Where is it likely to be ? ” 

“ It was a visiting-card. It might be anywhere.” 
f, “ If it was a visiting-:Card, the most likely place to' find it is 
jin one of your waistcoat-pockets.” 

John regarded his secretary wdth the admiration that such 
_ a practical suggestion justified, and rang the bell. 

1 “ Maud, please bring down all my waistcoats,” he told his 

valeting parlour-maid, who presently appeared in the library 
bowed down by a heap of clothes as a labourer is bowed down 
by a truss of hay. 

In. the twenty-seventh waistcoat that was examined the 
.yard was found : 


Jkfr. Sydney Riehetts. 

14 LyoTiesie Roadj Belize^ 

Balhatn^ Brithh ffoTiduras. ' 


“ I thought his name was Raikes,” John muttered indignantly, 

“Never mind. A rose by any other name . , .” Miss 
Hamilton began. 

John might almost have been said to interrupt what she 
was going to say with an angry glare'; but she only laughed 
merrily at his fierce expression. 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon — ^I’d forgotten your objection 
torosel” 
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Mr. Ricketts, who was fortunately still in London 
John’s invitation to come and see him at^ Chur^i 
business. He W'as a lantern-jawed man with a < ‘ 
capacity for cocktails, a sinervy neck, and a sentimen.' 
for his native suburb. At the same time, he wouii 
a word against British Honduras. 

“ I reckon our regatta at Belize Is the prettiest Li. 
in the world.” 

“ But the future of logwood and mahogany i ' Jo 
“ Great,” the visitor assured him. “ \^'hy con ■ 
out to us ? You’d lose a lot of weight if you worke- 
months up the Moho river. Here’s a phorcgrapn • 
our boys loading logwood.” 

“ They look very hot,” said John politely. 

“ They are very hot,” said hlr. Rickerts, 
expect to grow logwood in Iceland.” 

“ No, of course not. I understand than.” 

“ But when it gets too hot we retire to our 
the Cockscomb Mountains.” 

. “ They would certainly suit my brother,” sain ■ 
In the end it was decided that he should 1_. 
the logwood and mahogany business and that 
February Hugh should be ready to sail with h’’- 
Central America. 

“ Of course he’ll want to learn something zh 
ditions of the trade at first. Yes, I reckon wonr 
stay in Belize at first,” said the planter, scratchins 
significantly that John made haste to fill up his ^ 
to himself that, if the cocktails at the Belize Ya"’ 
as good as Mr. Ricketts boasted, Hugh would be 
to see much more of mahogany than he saw of 
cut and rounded and polished to the shape of a 
room table. However, the more attractive B' 
attractive England.. 

“I think you told me this was your first • 
fifteen years ? ” he asked. 

“ That’s right. Fifteen years in B.H.” 

“ B.H. ? ” repeated the new speculator nci ^ 

“ British Honduras.” 
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. “ Oh, I beg your pardon. The initials associated themselves 
in my mind for the moment with another place. B.H. you call 
it ? Very appropriate, I should think. I suppose you found 
many changes in Balham on your return ? ” 

“ Wouldn’t have known it again,” said Mr. Ricketts. “ For 
one thing they’d changed all the lamp-posts along our road. 
That’s the kind of thing to teach a man he’s growing bid.” 

Perhaps Hugh wouldn’t recognize Hampstead after fifteen 
years, John thought gleefully ; he might even pass his nearest 
relations in the street without a salute when like a Rip van 
i Winkle of the tropics he returned to his native country after 
fifteen years. 

“ I suppose the usual outfit for hot climates ■will be neces- 
sary ? ” 

Mr. Ricketts nodded ; and John began to picture himself 
equipping Hugh from the Army and Navy Stores.' 

“ I ahvays think there is something extraordinarily romantic 
about a tropical outfit,” he ventured. 

“ It’s extraordinarily expensive,” said Mr. Ricketts. “ But 
everything’s going up. And mahogany’^ going up when I get 
back to B.H., or my name isn’t Sydney Ricketts.” 

“ There’s nothing you particularly recommend ? ” 

? “ No, they’ll teU you everything you want at die Stores and 

a bit over, except — oh yes, by the way, don’t let him forget 
his shaker.” 

Is that some special kind of porous overcoat ? ” 

Mr. Ricketts laughed delightedly. 

“ Well, if that isn’t the best thing I’ve heard since I was 
home. Porous overcoat ! No, no, a shaker for mixing drinks.” 

■ “ Humph ! ” John grunted. “ From what I know of my 
brother, he won’t require any special instrument for doing 
that. Good-bye, Mr. Ricketts ; my solicitor will write to 
you about the business side. Good-bye.” 

When John went back to his work he was humming. 

“ Satisfactory ? ” his secretary enquired. 

“Extremely satisfactory. I think Hugh is very lucky. 
Ricketts assures me that in another fifteen years — ^that is 
about the time Hugh will be wanting to ■visit England again — 
there is no reason why he shouldn’t be making at least 
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a year. Besides, he won’t be lonely, because I shall s; 
out to British Honduras in another five years. It 
fascinating place if you’re fond of natural histoiy 
the denizens apparently call it among themselves,' 
pensively. 

It could not be claimed that Hugh was enrap > 
prospect of leaving England in February, and Job, 
really looking forward to the job of getting togetb. 
was disappointed by his brother’s lack of enthus_ 
simply could not understand anybody’s failure to be 
snake-proof blankets and fever-proof filters, by med‘ 
and pith helmets and double-fly tents and all the pai 
of adventure in foreign parts. Finally he delivered 
turn to Hugh, which was accepted albeit with ill 
hardening his heart against the crossed letters of p. 
arrived daily from his mother and buiying himself ' 
and Navy Stores’ catalogue, he was able to entrench 
the opinion that he was doing the best that could 
the scapegrace. The worst of putting Hugh on his 
was the resentment such a brotherly action aroused 
other relations. After the quarrel with James he i 
expected to hear from him for a long time ; but 
had the news about British Honduras gone the re 
family than his eldest brother wrote to ask him foi 
a thousand pounds to invest in a projected critical 
which he was to be the editor. James added that J 
hardly grudge him as much as that for log-rollin^^ 
when he was prepared to spend double that amount 
to roll logs abroad. 

“ I can’t say I feel inclined to help James after *1 
about my work,” John observed to Miss Hamilton. 

I hate critical weeklies.” 

It happened that the post next morning brou^ 
cheque from his agent for royalties on various -In i. 
various theatres all over the world were playing to big 
confronted by this bright-hued token of prosperity 
not bring himself to sit down and pen a flat ref 
brother’s demand. Instead of doing that he merel 
for a few hours the birth of a new critical weekly by 
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appointment to talk the matter over, and it was only a fleeting 
pleasure that he obtained from adding a postscript begging James 
not to bring his dog with him when he called at Church Row. 

“ For if that wretched animal goes snorting round the room 
all the.'time we’re talking,” he assured his secretary, “ I shall 
agree to anything in order to get rid of it. I shall find all my 
available capital invested in critical weeklies just to save the 
carpet from being eaten.” 

James seemed to have entirely forgotten that his brother had 
any reason to feel sore with him ; he also seemed entirely 
unconscious of there being the least likelihood of his refusing 
to finance the new venture. John, remembering how angry 
James had been when on a former occasion he had reminded 
him that Hugh’s career was stiU before him, was careful to 
avoid the least suggestion of throwing cold water upon the 
scheme. Therefore in the circumstances James’ unusual 
optimism, which lent his sallow cheeks some of the playwright’s 
roses, was not surprising, and before the conversation had 
lasted many minutes John had half promised a thousand 
pounds. Having done this, he did try to retrieve the situation 
by adtdsing James to invest it in railway-stock and argued 
strongly against the necessity of another journal. 

“ 'What are you going to call this further unnecessary burden 
upon our powers of assimilation ? ” 

“ I thought ^he New Broom would be a good title.” 

“ Yes, I was positive you’d call it the new something-or- 
other. Why not The New Way to fay Old Scores ? I’ll back 
you to do that, even if you can’t pay your old debts. However, 
listen to me. I’ll lend the money to you personally. But 
I will not invest it in the paper. For security — or perhaps 
compensation would be a better word — -you shall hand over 
. to me the family portraits and the family silver.” 

I’d rather it was a business proposition,” James objected. 

■ “My dear fellow, a new critical weekly can never be a 
■ business proposition. How many people read your books ? ” 

' “ About a dozen,” James calculated. 

“ Well, why should more people read your paper ? No, you 
can have the money, but it must be regarded as a personal loan, 
and I. must have the portraits and the silver.” 
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“ I don't see -n-Iiv jou should have them.'' 

“ I don’t see why yon shonid start a ne-v critical 

John conid not help enjojing the power that ’ 
ambidon had pet in Ins hands and he insisted 2r^ 
surrender of the heritage. 

“All right, Jacob, I suppose I mast sell my birrh 
mess of pottage.” 

“ A printer’s pie woidd describe it better,” said 

“Though why yon want a few bad pictures ■. 
or so forks and spoons, I can’t conceive.” 

“ Why do you want them r ” John countered. 

“ Because thej-'re mine.” 

“ And the money is mine.” 

James went away with a cheque for a thousand 
his pocket ; but he went away less cheerful than ’ 
John, on the other hand, -was much impressed by rl 
in which he had dealt with his eldest brother ; it 
while losing a thousand pounds to have been able * 
strata clearly to James once for all that his taste in litei 
at the mercy of the romanticism he so utterly dw^*- 
while he felt that he had displayed a nice dignity i 
James to surrender the portraits and the silver, he 
pleasantly atvare of an equally -nice magnanimity 
willing to overlook that insulting article. But Miss ' 
was at his elbow to correct the slightest tendency t- 
well pleased tvith himself. 

“ After ail I couldn’t disappoint poor old James,” 
fishing for an encomium and dangling his own good 
the bait. His secretar}^, how'ever, ignored the temptin, 
and swam away into the deeps of romantic drama w 
munificence seemed less showy somehow. 

“ You know' best what you want to do,” she said 
“ And now', have you decided upon this soliloquy, f 
in her dungeon ? ” 

“ What do you feel about it ? ” 

She held forth upon the advantages of a quiet fron 
before the trial, and the author took her advice. He 
that she w'ere as w'illing to descant upon liis treatment of 
but he consoled himself for her lack of interest by si y 
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appointment to talk the matter over, and it was only a fleeting 
pleasure that he obtained from adding a postscript begging James 
not to bring his dog with him when he called at Church Row. 

“ For if that -wretched animal goes snorting round the room 
all the. time sve’re talking,” he assured his secretary, “ I shah 
agree to anything in order to get rid of it. I shall find all my 
available capital invested in critical v.'eeklies just to save the 
carpet from being eaten.” 

James seemed to have entirely forgotten that his brother had 
any reason to feel sore -with him ; he also seemed entirely 
unconscious of there being the least likelihood of his refusing 
to finance the new venture. John, remembering hotv angry 
James had been when on a former occasion he had reminded 
him that Hugh’s career W'as still before him, -was careful to 
avoid the least suggestion of throwing cold water upon the 
scheme. Therefore in the circumstances James’ unusual 
optimism, which lent his sallow cheeks some of the playwright’s 
roses, was not surprising, and before the conversation had 
lasted many minutes John had half promised a thousand 
pounds. Having done this, he did try to retrieve the situation 
by advising James to invest it in railway-stock and argued 
strongly against the necessity of another iournal. 

“ What are you going to call this further unnecessary burden 
upon our powers of assimilation ? ” 

“ 1 thought ‘Ihe Nezv Broom would be a good title.” 

“ Yes, I was positive you’d call it the new something-or- 
other. Why not ‘The New Way to fay Old Scores ? I’ll back 
you to do that, even if you can’t pay your old debts. However, 
listen to me. I’ll lend the money to you personally. But 
I will not invest it in the paper. For security — or perhaps 
compensation would be a better word — jmu shall hand over 
. to me the family portraits and the family silver.” 

I’d rather it was a business proposition,” James objected. 

“ My dear fellow, a new critical weekly can never be a 

■ business proposition. How many people read your books ? ” 

■ “About a dozen,” James calculated. 

“ Well, why should more people read your paper ? No, you 
can have the money, but it must be regarded as a personal loan, 
and I, must have the portraits and the silver.” 
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“ I don’t see why you should have them.” 

“ I don’t see why you should start a nev/ critical 

John could not help enjoying the power that h 
ambition had put in his hands and he insisted firm 
surrender of the heritage. 

“ All right, Jacob, I suppose I must sell my bii ’ 
mess of pottage,” 

“ A printer’s pie would describe it better,” said 

“ Though why you want a few bad pictures an 
or so forks and spoons, I can’t conceive.” 

“ Why do you want them ? ” John countered. 

“ Because they’re mine.” 

“ And the money is mine,” 

James went away with a cheque for a thousand 
his pocket ; but he went away less cheerful than 1 
John, on the other hand, was much impressed by *Vi 
in which he had dealt with his eldest brother ; it 
while losing a thousand pounds to have been able ti 
strate clearly to James once for aU that his taste in lltci 
at the mercy of the romanticism he so utterly despit 
while he felt that he had displayed a nice dignit)' ’ 
James to surrender the portraits and the silver, he 
pleasantly aware of an equally -nice magnanimity i 
udlling to overlook that insulting article. But Miss I ' 
was at his elbow to correct the slightest tendency ti 
well pleased. with himself. 

“ After all I couldn’t disappoint poor old James,” 
fishing for an encomium and dangling his own good - 
the bait. His secretary, however, ignored the tcmptin- 
and swam away into the deeps of romantic drama .’ 
munificence seemed less show}’’ somehow. 

“ You know best what you want to do,” she said 
“ And now, have you decided upon this solilqqu}' f<^ 
in her dungeon ? ” 

“ What do you feel about it ? ” 

She held forth upon the advantages of a quiet front 
before the trial, and the author took her advice. He , 
that she were as viUing to descant upon his treatment of j 
but he consoled himself for her lack of interest by sup 
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“ I don’t see why you should have them.” 

“ I don’t see why you should start a new critical ■■■ 

John could not help enjoying the power that hi 
ambition had put in his hands and he insisted firmly 
surrender of the heritage. 

“ All right, Jacob, I suppose I must sell my bir*h 
mess of pottage.” 

“ A printer’s pie would describe it better,” said J 

“ Though why you want a few bad pictures 
or so forks and spoons, I can’t conceive.” 

“ Why do you want them ? ” John countered. 

“ Because they’re mine.” 

“ And the money is mine.” 

James went away with a cheque for a thousand 
his pocket ; but he went away less cheerful than h 
John, on the other hand, was much impressed by t’ 
in which he had dealt with his eldest brother ; it i 
while losing a thousand pounds to have been able t 
strate clearly to James once for all that his taste in lit; > 
at the mercy of the romanticism he so utterly desp' 
while he felt that he had displayed a nice dignity i 
James to surrender the portraits and the sUver, he 
pleasantly aware of an equally -nice magnanimity 
^viIIing to overlook that insulting article. But Miss 
was at his elbow to correct the slightest tendency ■ 
well pleased- with himself. 

“After all I couldn’t disappoint poor old James,' 
fishing for an encomium and dangling his own goc'l 
the bait. His secretary, however, ignored the temp • ■ 
and swam away into the deeps of romantic drama 
munificence seemed less showy somehow. 

“ You know best what you to do,” she 

“ And now, have you decided upon this soliloquy, 
in her dungeon ? ” 

“ What do you feel about it ? ” 

She held forth upon the advantages of a quiet fn. 
before the trial, and the author took her advice. ■ H- 
that she were as. willing to descant upon his treatment > 
but he consoled himself for Her lack of interest -by . 
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that she was diffident about giving the least colour to any 
■suggestion that she might be influencing him to her own 
•advantage. 

Hugh came up to town in order to go more fully into the 
question of his future, and John regarding Miss Hamilton’s 
attitude towards him tried to feel perfectly sure that she was 
going out of her way to be pleasant to Hugh solely with an 
idea of accentuating the strictly professional side of her 
association with himself. If this were not the case, he should 
be justified in thinking that she did really like Hugh very much, 
which would be an uncomfortable state of affairs. Still, 
explain it atvay as he might, John did feel a little uneasy, and 
once when he heard of a visit to the theatre preceded by dinner 
he was upon the verge of pointing out to Hugh that until he 
was definitely established in mahogany and logwood he must 
be extremely careful about raising false hopes. He managed to 
refrain from approaching Hugh on the subject, because he 
knew that if he betrayed the least anxiety in that direction 
Hugh was capable of making it a matter for public jest. He 
■ decided instead to sound Miss Hamilton upon her views, 

“ You've never had any longing for the tropics ? ” he asked, 
as casually as he was able. 

“ Not particularly, though of course I should enjoy any 
fresh experience.” 

“ I was noticing the other day that you seemed to dislike 
■' spiders; and, of course, the spiders in hot countries are terrible. 
;/ I remember reading of some that snare birds, and I’m not sure 
that in parts of South America they don’t even attack human 
beings. Many people of course do not mind them. For 
instance, my brother-in-law Daniel Curtis wrote a very moving 
account of a spider as large as a bat, with whom he fraternized 
on the banks of the Orinoco. It’s quite a little classic in its 
way.” 

John noted -with the warmest satisfaction that Miss Hamilton 
shuddered. 

Your poor brother,” she murmured. 

‘ Oh, he’ll be all right,” said John hurriedly. “ I’m equip- 
ping him with every kind of protection against insects. Only 
yesterday I discovered a most ingenious box v/hich is guarantc'- 
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to keep one’s tobacco from being devc 
and I thought Hugh looked very well in his 
you ? ” 

“ I’m afraid I really didn’t notice,” Mi 
indifferently. 

Soon after this conversation James’ birth 
surrendered, and John gave up contempt'" 
peak in Darien in order to contemplate hi ■ 
an ancient and distinguished family. While 
being hung in the library he discoursed up 
lineage so volubly that he had a sudden dread 
taking him for a snob, which he tried to co 
into the mouth of Joan of Arc sen '"i 
demophilism, 

“ I shall aim at getting the first draft of 
by April ist — ^my birthday by the way. Ys.. 
three. And then I thought we might go ’ > ■ 
at finishing entirely by the end of June. 

Miss Bond to produce in September wi b 
rehearsals. Lucretia will be produced over 
think it would be rather joUy to finish off ■ 
Domremy, Bourges, Chinon, Orleans, Cr 
a delightful tour. You could have an 
writer ...” 

John’s dreams of literature and life in F 
rupted by Mrs. Worfolk, who entered the ror 
upon her lips. 

“ There’s the Reverend Armitage waiting 
hall, sir. But he was looking so queer that I 
if I ought to admit him or not. It was 
to open the door. Well, I mean to say, ^ ^ ' 
her rooms, and Elsa was a bit frightened w’ 
through' her being engaged to a policeman 
running on murders and such like. Of cours; 
it was the Reverend Armitage I quieted 
really does look most peculiar, if you’ll par'! 
on Mrs. Armitage’s husband. I don’t ^'h’ 
bamy yet ; but you know, he gives anyone 
soon, and I thought you ought to be told b 
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rave up and do%vn the house. He’s got a very funny look in 
his eye, the same as what a man once had who sat opposite me 
in a bus and five minutes afterwards jumped off on Hammer-’ 
smith Bridge and threw himself into the river. Quite a sensa- 
tion it^reated, I remember, and we all had to alight, so as the 
conductor could give what information he had to a policeman 
who’d only heard the splash.” 

Mrs. Worfolk had been too garrulous ; before she had time 
to ascertain her master’s views on the subject of admitting 
Latirence there was a tap at the door, and Laurence himself 
stalked into the room. Unquestionably, even to one who had 
not known him as a clergyman, he did present an odd appear- 
ance with his fur-lined cloak of voluminous black, his long hair, 
his bundle of manuscript and theatrical newspapers, and his 
tragic eye ; the only article of attire that had survived his.loss 
of faith was the clergyman’s hat ; but even that had lost its 
former meekness and now gave, the effect of a Larbuche 
sombrero. 

“ Well met,” he intoned, advancing solemnly into the room 
and gripping his brother-in-law’s hand with dramatic effect. 
“ I would have converse with you, John,” 

“ That’s a blank verse line,” said John. There really was 
not much else that he could have said to such an affected ■ 
greeting. 

“ Probably, probably,” Laurence muttered, shaking his 
head. “ It’s difficult for me to talk in prose nowadays. But I 
haye news for you, John, good news. Thomas is finished.” 

“ You needn’t wait, Mrs. Worfolk,” said John. 

His housekeeper was standing by the door tvith a face 
•wreathed in notes of interrogation and seemed unwilling to 
retire, 

“ You needn’t wait, Mrs. Worfolk,” he repeated irritably. 

‘‘ I thought you might have been wanting soniebody 
fetched, sir,” 

John made an impatient gesture and Mrs. Worfolk vanished. 

“ You know Miss Hamilton, Laurence,” said John severely.' 

“ Ah, Miss Hamilton ! Forgive my abstraction. How d’ye 
io ? But — ^ah — was anxious to have a few words in private.” 

, “ Miss Hamilton is my confidential secretary.” 
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“ I bow to your domestic arrangements,” said 
“ But — ah — ^my business is of an extremely priv- 
; It bears in fact directly upon my future.” 

: ■ John was determined to beep his secretary in the 
had a feeling that money was going to be asked i 
.f hoped that her presence would encourage him . 
against agreeing to lend it. 

“ If you have anything to say to me, Laurence 
say it in front of my secretary. I cannot be 
shooing her from the room hke a troublesome cat.” 

The ex-vicar looked awkward for a moment ; but 
conceit reasserted itself and flinging back his eh 
upon the table a manuscript. 

“ Fresh from Miss Quirk’s typewriting office here 
he announced. “ And now, my dear fellow, I rey 
good advice.” There was flowing into his voice 
sional unction of the clerg}anan Mth a north transep 
“ Who was it that first said ' Charity begins at o 
a little good advice about my play. In deference t 
Chamberlain while reserving to my conscience t 
execrate his despotism I have expunged from my 
central .figures of the gospel story, and I ventui 
that there is now no reason why Thomas should nu 
produced.” 

“ I’m afraid I can’t invite you to read it to me jus 
Laurence,” said John hurriedly. “ No, not just 
I’m afraid. When I’m working myself I’m ak.ii;' 
being exposed to outside influences. T'ou wouldn’ 
shouldn’t like to find in Joaii of Arc echoes of Thu 
Hamilton, however, who is thoroughly convcisau 
point of view, would perhaps . . .” 

“ I confess,” Laurence interrupted loftily, “ tha 
set much store by its being read. No, no. You vH 
of undue self-esteem, my dear fellow, if I say at ■ 
modesty that I am satisfied with my labours, thoug 
be a little alarmed when I confide in you my opinio 
probably a classic. Still, such is my deliberate 
Moreover, I have already allowed our little party ^ 
to hear it. Yes, we spent a memorable evening 
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manuscript was despatched to Miss Quirk. Some of the scenes, 
indeed, proved almost too dramatic. Edith was quite ex- 
hausted by her emotion and scarcely slept aU night. As for 
Hilda, Tve never seen her so overcome by anything. She 
couldn’t say anything when I finished. No, no, I shan’t read 
it .to you. In fact, to be — ah — blunt, I could scarcely endure 
the strain a second time. No, what I want you to do, my dear 
fellow, is to — ah — ^back it. The phrase is Hugh’s. We have 
all been thrilled down at Ambles by rumours of your generosity, 
and I know you’U be glad of another medium for exercising it. 
Am I undixly proud of my work if I say that it seems to me a 
more worthy medium than British Honduras or weekly papers?” 

John had been gazing at Miss Hamilton with a mute appeal 
to save him while his brother-in-law was talking ; she, however, 
bending lower every moment to hide her mirth made no 
attempt to show him a way of escape and John had to rely 
jhpon his own efforts. 

“ Wouldn’t it be better,” he suggested mildly, “ to submit 
your play to a manager before we — before you try to put it 
on yourself? I have never invested any money in my own 
plays, and really I . . .” 

“ My dear John, far be it from me to appear to cast the 
least slur — ^to speak in the faintest way at all slightingly of 
your ^lays — but I do not quite see the point of the comparison. 
Your plays — excellent as they are, most excellent — are essenti- 
ally commercial transactions. My play is not a commercial 
transaction.” 

“ Then why should I be invited to lose my money over it ? ” 

Laurence smiled compassionately. 

“ I thought you would be glad of the opportunity to show 
a disinterested appreciation of art. In years to come you will 
be proud to think that you were one of the first to give practical 
evidence of your belief in ‘rhonias.” 

“ But perhaps I’m just as sceptical as your hero was. I may 
not believe in your play’s immortality.” 

Laurence frowned. 

• “ Come, my dear fellow, this is being petty. We are all 
counting on you. You wouldn’t like to hear it said that on 
of jealousy you had tried to suppress a rival dramatist. Bu 
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I must not let my indignation run. away with -n 
must forgive my heat. I am overstrained. The' 
of the subject has almost been too much for me. 
should have explained at once that I intended ti 
Thomas aU that is left of my own little capital. Yes, 
ready to do that. Then I shall spend a year as an a 
which I shall indulge my more worldly self by wri 
frankly commercial plays before I begin my next gi- 
entitled Paul.” 

John decided that his brother-in-law had gone ma^ 
to think of any action more effective at such a crin' 
the bell. But when Maud came to enquire his < ' 
not devise anything to tell her except that Mr. Ai i 
staying to lunch. 

It was a most uncomfortable meal, because Miss 
in order to keep herself from laughing aloud had to 
naturally grave, and John himself was in a ccui' > 
of nervous irritation at Laurence, who would let 
on his plate grow cold while he droned on withou 
about the simplicity of the best art. It was more 
talizing to watch him gradually build up a mouthful 
fork, still talking ; slowly raise it to his lips, still 1 
wave the overloaded fork to and fro before him, sn 
But it was an agony to watch the carefully auv. 
mouthful drop back bit by bit upon his plate, until a 
slowly and still talking he would insert one cold 
morsel into his patient mouth, so tiny a morsel that 
tion of it did not prevent him from still talking. 

“ I’m afraid you’re not enjoying your lunch,” his b--. 

“ Don’t wait for me, my dear fellow ; when I am ‘ 
in something else I cannot gobble my food. Thoug 
case,” he added in a resigned voice, “ I shall have i’l' 
One cannot write plays like Thomas -without expo’^i’i. 
to the ills that flesh is heir to.” 

After lunch, much to John’s relief, his brother-in 
nounced that he had an appointment Mth Eleanor an> 
therefore be unable to stay even long enough to smok>- 

“ Yes,” he said. “ Eleanor and I are going to intCi » 
or two , of her theatrical friends. No doubt I s ^ 
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able to proclaim myself a rogue and a vagabond. Yes, yes, poor 
Edith was quite distressed this morning when I told her that 
jestingly. . However, she will be happy to hear to-night when 
I get back that her brother has been so large.” 

“Eh?” 

“ Not that Edith expected him to be otherwise. No, lio, 
my dear fellow, Edith has a most exalted opinion of you, which 
indeed I share, if I may be permitted so to do. Good-bye, 
John, and many thanks. Who knows ? Our little lunch rhay 
become a red-letter day in the calendar of English dramatic 
art. Let me see, the tube-station is on the left as I go out ? 
Good-bye John ; I wish I could stay the night with you, but 
I have a cheap day-ticket which forbids any extension of my 
plans.” 

When John got back to the library he turned in bewilder- 
ment to his secretary. 

“ Look here. I surely never gave him the least idea that I 
w’as going to back his confounded play, did I ? ” 

“ On the contrary, you made it perfectly clear that you were 
not.” 

“ I’m glad to hear you say so, because he has gone away 
from here apparently under the delusion that I ain. He’U 
brag about it to Eleanor this afternoon, and before I know 
where I am she %viil be asking me to set George up with a 
j'acing-stable.” 

Eleanor did not go as far as that, but she did write to John 
and point out that the present seemed a suitable moment to 
'fdeal with the question of George’s health by sending him on 
^ a voyage round the world. She added that for herself she 
asked nothing ; but John had an uneasy impression that it 
was only in the belief that by asking nothing she expected to 
■get more than anybody else. 

“Take down two letters, please, Miss Hamilton,” he said 
grimly. 

Dear Laurence, 

I am afraid that you went away yesterday afternoon 
under a misaffreheiision, I do not see my way to offer atty 
financial contribution toward the production of your play. 
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myself passed a long apprenticeship before I was able 
of my plays acted, and I do not think that you can t. 
otherwise. Do not imagine that I am casting any doub 
excellence of “ Thomas.’’' If it is as good as you clai, 
have your reivard without any help from me. Tour ide- 
acquainted with the practical side of the stage is a go- 
you are not already engaged in the autumn, I think 
you -one of the minor bishops in “ Joan of Arc." 

Tour arffectionate broth„ 


Dear Eleanor, 

I must say decidedly that I do not perceive an', 
of George's health deriving much benefit from a voyag 
world. If he is threatened with sleeping sickness, it wi 
to expose him to a tropical climate. If he is suffe, 
sluggish liver, he will get no benefit from lolling about 
saloons, whatever the latitude and longitude. I hav„ 
helped George with his schemes to earn a living for h' - 
has never failed to squander my money upon capricious 
T'ou know that I am always willing to come forward 
Bertram and Viola ; but their father must show sign 
himself before I do anything more for him. I am 
cannot offer you a good part in “ Joan of Arc ” ; th 
nothing to suit you, for I presume you would 710 1 care t- 
part of Joan's mother. However, it has now been 
produce “ Lucretia " in April and I shall do my best 
Grohmann to offer yoti a -bart in that. 

T our affectionate broth- 


John did not receive on answer to either of these 
out of an atmosphere of pained silence he manage'^ 
optimistically an idea that Laurence and Eleanor ' 
the justice of his point of view. 

“ You do agree with me that they were going 
he asked Miss Hamilton j but she declined to 
opinion. 

“ What’s the good of having a confidential^seui 
can’t ask her advice about confidential matted ? ^ 
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able to proclaim myself a rogue and a vagabond. Yes, yes, poor 
Editb was quite distressed this morning when I told her that 
jestingly. However, she will be happy to hear to-night when 
I get back that her brother has been so large.” 

“Eh?” 

“ Not that Edith expected him to be otherwise. No, no, 
my dear fellow, Edith has a most exalted opinion of you, which 
indeed I share, if I may be permitted so to do. Good-bye, 
John, and many thanks. Who knows ? Our little lunch may 
become a red-letter day in the calendar of English dramatic 
art. Let me see, the tube-station is on the left as I go out ? 
Good-bye John ; I wish I could stay the night with you, but 
1 have a cheap day-ticket wduch forbids any extension of my 
plans.” 

When John got back to the library he . turned' in bewilder- 
ment to his secretary. 

“ Look here. I surely never gave him the least idea that I 
was going to back his confounded play, did I ? ” 

“ On the contrary, you made it perfectly clear that you were 
not.” 

“ I’m glad to hear you say so, because he has gone away 
from here apparently under the delusion that I am. He’ll 
brag about it to Eleanor this afternoon, and before I know 
where I am she will be asking me to set George up with a 
/acing-stable.” 

Eleanor did not go as far as that, but she did write to John 
and point out that the present seemed a suitable moment to 
'fdeal with the question of George’s health by sending him on 
__ a voyage round the world. She added that for herself she 
asked nothing ; but John had an uneasy impression that it 
was only in the belief that by asking nothing she expected to 

• get more than anybody else. 

. “ Take down two letters, please, Miss Hamilton,” he said 

• grimly. 

-Dear Laurence, 

I am afraid that you went away yesterday afternoon 
under a misaffrehension. I do not see my way to offer any 
financial contribution tozaard the -production of your play. I 
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myself -passed a long apprenticeship before I zofis abl 
of my plays acted, and I do not think that you can >■ 
otherwise. Do not imagine that I am casting any doiu 
excellence of Thotnas.^’’ If it is as good as you clai 
have your retoard zoithout any help from me. Tour ide 
acquainted with the practical side of the stage is a 
yoti are not already engaged in the autumn, I think 
yon one of the minor bishops in “ Joan of Arc."’ - 

T our affectionate hrothc. 


Dear Eleanor, 

I must say decidedly that I do not perceive any 
of George’s health deriving much benefit frozn a voyag 
world. If he is threatened with sleeping sickness, it wc 
to expose him to a tropical climate. If he is suffe-, 
sluggish liver, he will get no benefit from lolling about i. 
saloons, whatever the latitude and longitude. I have 
helped George with his schemes to earn a living for him^ 
has never failed to squander my money upon capricious r 
Tou know that I am always willing to come forward c > 
Bertram and Viola ; but their father must show signs 
himself before I do anything more for him. I am so/ 
cannot offer you a good part in “ Joan of Arc ” ; ther 
nothing to suit you, for I presume you would not care to 
part of Joan’s mother. However, it has now been 
produce “ Lucretia ” in April and I shall do my best ii, 
Grohmann to offer you a -bart in that. 

T our affectionate hrother- 


John did not receive an answer to either of these le 
out of an atmosphere of pained silence he managed li 
optimistically an idea that Laurence and Eleanor ha' 
the justice of his point of view. 

“ You do agree with me that they were going t< 
he^ asked Miss Hamilton ; but she declined to v.. 
opinion. 

^What s the good of having a confidential seem 
can t ask her advice about confidential matters ? ” he g 
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“ Are you dissatisfied witli me ? ” > 

; “ No, no, no. I’m not dissatisfied. What an exaggeration 
'of my remark ! I’m simply a little puzzled by your attitude, 
it seems to me — may be wrong — ^that instead of . . . well, 
■'at first you were always perfectly ready to talk about my 
, relations and about me, whereas now you won’t talk about 
anything except yoan of Arc. I’m really getting quite bored 
Avith yoan of Arc^ 

: “ I was only an amateur when I began,” she laughed. “Now 

. I’m beginning to be professional.” 

; “ I think it’s a great mistake,” said John decidedly. “ Sup- 

' pose I insisted upon having your advice ? ” 

\ , “ You’d find that dictation bears two meanings in English, 

' to only one of which are you entitled under the terms of our 
contract.” 

“ Look here, have I done anything to offend you ? ” he asked 
.^pathetically. 

: But she would not be moved and held her pencil so con- 
.spicuously ready that the author was impaled upon it before 
he could escape and was soon hard at work dictating, his first 
arrangement of the final scene in a kind -of indignant absent- 
mindedness. 

Soon after this John received a note from Sir Percy Morti- 
mer, asking if he could spare time to visit the great actor- 
manager some evening in the course of the current week. 
Between nine-thirty and ten was indicated as a suitable time, 
inasmuch as Sir Percy would then be in his dressing-room 
, gathering the necessary momentum to knock down all the 
emotional fabric carefully built up in the first two acts by the- 
most cunning of contemporary dramatists. Sir Percy Mortimer, 
whose name was once Albert Snell, could command anybody, 
so it ought not to have been remarkable that John rather 
flustered by the invitation made haste to obey it. Yet, he 
. . must have been aware of an implied criticism in Miss Hamil- 
. . ton’s smile, which flashed across her still deep eyes like a sunny 
wind, for he murmured apologetically ; 

• “We poor writers of plays must always wait upon our’ 
masters.” 

' He tried to convey that Sir Percy was only a mortal like 
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himself, but he failed somehow to eliminate the d 
respect, almost it might be called av/e of the actc 
perceptible under the assumed carelessness of the 

“ You see, it may be that he is anxious to hear si 
plans for the near future,” he added. 

If Sir Percy Mortimer was impressive in the smc 
of the Thespian Club as himself, he was dumbfoun* 
dressing-room as Lord Claridge, the ambassador, abu 
Princess Thingumabobski’s salon where with dipl"' 
and smiles he would settle the future of several c> 
incidentally secure for himself the heart and hand i 
heiress. His evening-dress had achieved an immac 
even Ouida never dreamed of ; he wore the Grand ‘ 
Victorian Order with as easy an assurance as his fath- 
the insignia of a local friendly society in Birmingh.-i 
the quintessential diplomat of girlish dreams, and 
surprising that women were ready to remove even 
to see him perform at matinees. 

“ Ah, it’s very good of you to look me up, my 
I have just a quarter-of-an-hour. Godfrey ! ” H>- 
address his valet, who might have been a cardinal 
ecclesiastical crisis like the spread of Modernism into 
upon an actor. 

“ Sir Percy ? ” 

“ I do not -wish to be disturbed until I am 
third act.” 

“ Very good. Sir Percy.” 

“ And Godfrey ! ” 

“ Sir Percy ? ” 

“ The whisky and soda for Mr. Touchwood. 
Godfrey ! ” 

“ Sir Percy ? ” 

“ If the Duke of Shropshire comes behind, tell 
that I am unavoidably prevented from seeing him 
the third act. I will not be interrupted.” 

“ No, Sir Percy. I quite understand. Sir Percy.’" 

The valet set the decanter at John’s elbow an 
like the ghost of a king. 

“ It’s just this, my dear fellow,” the actor-wan 
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when John who had been trying to decide whether he should 
suggest Peter the Great or Augustus the Strong as the next 
part for his host' was inclining towards Augustus, “ It’s just 
this. I belie-v^e that Miss Cartright, a former member of my 
company, is also a relation of yours.” 

“ She is my sister-in-law,” admitted John, swallowing both 
Peter and Augustus in a disappointed gulp. 

“ In fact, I believe that in private life she is Mrs. George 
Touchwood. Correct me if I am wrong in my names.” 

Sir Percy waited, but John did not avail himself of the offer, 
and he went on. 

“ Well, my dear fellow, she has approached me upon a matter 
which I confess I have found somewhat embarrassing, referring 
as it does to another man’s private affairs ; but as one of the — ^as 
— ^how shall I describe myself ? — He fingered the ribbon of 
the Victorian Order for inspiration. “ As an actor-manager 
of some standing, I felt that you would prefer me to hear 
what she had to say in order that I might thereby adjudicate — 
yes, I think that is the word — without any — no, forgive me — 
adjudicate is not the word. Adjudicate is too strong. What is 
the word for outsiders of standing who are called in to assist 
at the settlement of a trade dispute ? Whatever the word is, 
that is the word I want. I understand from Miss Cartright — 
Mrs. George Touchwood in private life — that her husband is 
in a very grave state of health and entirely without means.” 
Sir Percy looked at himself in the glass and dabbed liis face 
tvith the powder-puff. “ Miss Cartright asked me to use my 
influence with you to take some steps to mitigate this unpleasant 
situation upon which, it appears, people are beginning to com- 
ment rather unfavourably. Now, you and I, my dear fellow, 
are members of the same club. You and I have high positions 
in our respective professions. Is it wise ? There may of course 
be a thousand reasons for leaving your brother to starve with 
an incurable disease. But is it wise ? As a man of the world, 
I think not.” He touched his cheeks with the hare’s-foot and 
gave them a richer bloom. “ Don’t aUow' me to make any 
suggestion that even borders upon the impertinent, but if 
.you care to accept my mediation — that is the word I couldn’t 
remember.” In his enthusiasm Sir Percy smacked his leg, 
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which caused him a momentary'' anxietv for the p- ■ 
his trousers. “ Mediation i Of course, that’s it— i; 
as I sap, to accept mp mediation I am willing to m- • 

John stared at the actor-manager in an grp amazeme- 
he let himself go ; 

“ Mp brother is not starving — he eats more tham n,, 
being I know. Nor is he suffering from anj thing 
except laziness. I do not wish to discuss with pou or 
else the affairs of mp relations, w'hich I regret to 
most cases onlp too much mp owm affairs.' 

“ Then there is nothing for me to do,’' Sir Per ^ 
deriving what consolation he could from being unable 
a single detail of his dress that could be improred. 

“ Nothing whatever,” John agreed emphadcallp. 

“ But what shall I sap to NIiss Cartright, who pc 
remember is a former member of mp companp, as w eli 
sister-in-law .? ” 

“ I leave that to pou.” 

“ It’s verp awkward,” Sir Percp murmured, “I . ’ • 
you would be sure to see that it is alvrap better to settle 
unpleasant matters — out of court, if I map use the ezp. . 
I’m so afraid that Miss Cartright will air her grierance.” 

“ She can wash as much dirtp linen as she hies ard 
every dap in pour theatre,” said John ffercelp. “ Bu- 
brother George shall r.ot go on a voyage round the 
You’ve nothing else to ask me r Nothing about mp u^' 
the near future ? ” 

“ No, no. I’ve a success, as pou know, and I don’t e,t 
I shall want another play for months, you’ve seen mv 
formance, of course ? ” 


“ No,” said John curtly, “ I’ve net,” 

And when he left the attor-managers dressing-; 
knew that he had wounded biTn xnore deeu’v tv 
negative than bp all the mighty insult^ irLaVilaHe,'"" 
Notwithstanding his successful rever'-^ Ton' ‘ 
theatre in a rage and went o'ff to Hs ebb 
finding a sympathetic listener into whose ean”h- 
the tale of Sir Percy's me^Ioinaria : bnt hv fd T 
nobody suitable in the smoHng-room that nsvhn”' To 
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Sir Piiilip Cranbourne was snoring in an armchair, and Sir 
Philip Cranbourne was perhaps a bigger man in the profession 
than Sir Percy Mortimer. Yet, he was not so much bigger 
but that he would have welcomed a tale against the younger 
theatrical knight tvhose promotion to equal rank with himself 
he had resented very much. Sir Philip, however, was fast 
asleep, and John doubted if he hated Sir Percy sufficiently to 
welcome being woken up to hear a story against him — ^particu- 
larly a story by a playwright, one of that miserable class for 
which Sir Philip as an actor had naturally a very profound 
contempt. Moreover, thinking the matter over, John came 
to the conclusion that the story, while it would tell against 
Sir Percy would also teU against himself, and he decided to 
say nothing about it. When he was leaving the club he ran 
into Mr. Winnington-Carr, who greeted him airily, 

“ Evening, Touchwood ! ” 

“ Good evening.” 

“ What’s this I hear about Hugh going to Sierra Leone ? 
Bit tough, isn’t it, sending him over to a plague spot like that ? 
You saw that paragraph in ‘The Penguin ? Things we should 
like to know, don’t you know? Why John TouchmoiPs brother 
is taking up a post in the tropics and tohether John himself is 
really sorry to see him go.” 

“ No, I did not see that paragraph,” said John icily. 

Next morning a bundle of press-cuttings arrived. 

“ There is nothing here but stupid gossip,” said John to his 
secretary, flinging the packet into the fire. “ Nothing that 
is worth preserving in the album, I mean to say.” 

Miss Hamilton smiled to herself. 
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their treatment at a birth. Had a baby arrived upstairs, they 
would have been hustled out of sight and sound of the unclean 
event ; but over death they were expected, to gloat, and 
their curiosity was encouraged as the fit expression of filial 
piety. 

“ Yes, Frida darling, dear Grandmama will have lots and 
lots of lovely white flowers. Don’t lack the table, sweetheart. 
Think of dear Grandmama looking down at you from Heaven, 
and don’t kick the table-leg, my precious,” said Edith in tre- 
mulous accents, gently smoothing back her daughter’s indefinite 
hair. 

“ Can people only see from Heaven or can they hear ? ” 
asked Harold. 

“ Hush, my boy,” his uncle Laurence interposed. “ These 
are mysteries into which God does not permit us to enquire 
too deeply. Let it suffice that our lightest actions are known. 
We cannot escape the omniscient eye.” 

“ I wasn’t asHng about God,” Harold objected. “ I was 
asking about Grandmama. Does she hear Frida kicking the 
table, or does she only see her ? ” 

“At this solemn moment, Harold, when we should all of us 
be dumb with grief, you should not persist. Your poor grand- 
mother would be pained to hear you being persistent like this.*’ 

Harold seemed to think he had tricked his uncle into answer- 
ing the question, for he relapsed into a satisfied silence ; Edith’s 
eyes flashed gladly through her tears to welcome the return 
of her husband’s truant orthodoxy. AH managed to abstain 
while they were eating from any more conspicuous intrusion 
of the flesh than was inevitable ; but there was a painful scene 
after supper, because Frida insisted that she was frightened to 
sleep alone and refused to be comforted by the offer of Viola 
for company. The terrible increase of Grandmama’s powers 
of hearing and seeing might extend to new powers of loco- 
. motion in the middle of the night, in which case Viola would 
be no protection. 

, “ But Grandmama is in Heaven, darling,” her mother urged. 

“ I want to sleep with you. I’m frightened. I want to 
sleep with you,” she wailed. 

Laurence ! ” murmured Edith appealingly. 
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“ Death is a great leveller,” he intoned . Gratv-f' 
chance of being able to make this observation, he a 
occupy his daughter’s room and thereby allow her 
with her mother. 

“ You’re looking sad, Bertram,” John observed ’d"! 
favourite nephew. “ You mustn’t take this too 
heart.” 

“ No, Uncle John, I’m not. Only I keep wishing Gi 
had lived a little longer.” 

“ We all wish that, old man.” 

“ Yes, but I only meant a very little longer, so that 
have gone back for the first week of term.” 

John nervously hurried his nephew up to bed be 
scorching of Laurence’s rekindled flames of belief, 
stairs, he tried to extract from the attitude of the 
.members of the family the attitude he would hav" 
detect in himself. If a few months ago John had 1 
that his mother’s death would affect him so little 
have been horrified by the suggestion ; even nov 
seriously shocked at himself. Yet, try as he might, 
not aclueve the apotheosis of the old lady that he w- 
been so content to achieve. Undoubtedly a few m 
he would have been able without being conscious 
deception to pretend that he believed not only in r 
of his own grief, but also in that of the others. He v ■■ 
taken his part in the utterance of platitudes abo ■ 
death, separation and reunion. His own platitudes w 
been disguised with poetic tropes, and he might hav- 
to himself how well such and such a phrase v/as put 
would quickly have assured himself that it was 
because it was the just expression of a deep emotion, 
could not make a single contribution to the woeful i 
of those round him. He beheved neither in hims- 
them. He knew that George was faintly anxious 
top-hat, that Hilda was agitated at the prospect of 
explain to James and Beatrice her unintentional sfi 
Laurence was unable to resist the opportunity of t 
lead at this sorrowful time by reverting to his pries 
And Hugh, for whom the old lady had always possess 
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unreasoning affection, did his countenance express more than 
a hardly concealed relief that it was all over ? Did he not give 
the impression that he was stretching his legs after sitting still 
in one position for too long ? Edith, to be sure, was feeling 
some kind of emotion that required an endless flow of tears, 
but it seemed to John that she was weeping more for the 
coming of death than for the going of her mother. And the 
children, how could they be expected to feel the loss of the 
old lady ? There under the lamp like a cenotaph recording 
the slow hours of age stood her patience-cards in their red 
morocco case ; there they would be allowed to stand for a 
while to satisfy a brief craving for reverence, and then one of 
the children realizing that Grandmama had no more need of 
playing would take possession of them ; they would become 
grubby and dog’s-eared in younger hands'; they would dis- 
appear one by one, and the memory of that placid presence 
would hardly outlive them. 

" It’s so nice to think that her little annuity died with her,” 
sighed Edith. She spoke of the annuity as if it were a favourite 
pug that had died out of sympathy with its mistress, “ I 
should hate to feel I was benefiting from the death of somebody 
I loved,” she explained presently. 

John shivered ; that remark of his sister’s was like a ghosdy 
footstep upon his own grave, and from a few years hence, 
perhaps much less, he seemed to hear the family lau-yer cough 
before he settled himself down to read the last will and testa- 
ment of John Touchwood. 

“ Of course, poor Mama had been dreadfully worried these 
last weeks,” Hilda said. “ She felt very much the prospect of 
■ Hugh’s going abroad — and other things.” 

John regarded his eider sister,'and w'as on the point of asking 
what she meant to insinuate by other things, when a lament 
from upstairs startled the assembled family. 

“ Come to bed, mother, come to bed, I want you,” Frida 
was shrieking over the balustrade. “ The door of Grandmama’s 
room made a noise just now.” 

“ You had better go,” said Laurence in answer to his •ndfe’s 
unvoiced appeal ; and Edith went off gratefully. 

“ It will always be a consolation to me,” said Laurence, 
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“ that Mama was able to bear nomas read to her. 
sbe was so well upon, that memorable evening. So v 
By the way, John, I shall arrange with the Vicar to 
burial service myself. It will add a last touch to the 
of our common grief.” 

In his own room that night John tried hard not to 
anybody except himself. It was he who was cynical, he 
hard, he who was unnatural, not they. He tried to cv- 
the past early memories of his mother without being 
recall one that might brmg a tear to his eye. Her'., 
that once she had smacked him for something George 1 
that she had never realized what a success he had ma 
life’s work, that she was — ^but he tore the unfilial thovu 
his brain and reminded himself how much of her p 
endured in his own. George, Edith and himself i 
her : James, Hilda and Hugh resembled their fathei 
brothers and sisters haunted the darkness ; he ’ . 
deep down in himself he blamed his father and m 
bringing them aU into the world ; he could not 
that he ought to have been an only child. 

“ I do resent their existence,” John thought, 
heartless egotist. And Miss Hamilton thinks I’m 
Her manner to\yards’ me lately has been distant, 
temptuous. Could that suggestion of Hilda’s hav. 
truth in it ? Was Mama worried to death by Hn-, 
abroad J Did James complain to her about my 
portraits and the silver ? Is it from any standpoint <'■ 
that my own beha>dour did hasten her end I ” 

John’s self-reproaches were magnified in the dar 
he spent a restless and unhappy night, trying to rkin 
family was more important than the individual. 

“You feel it terribly, don’t you, dear Johnnie 
asked him next, morning with an affectionate pr' 
his arm. “ You’re looking quite worn out.” 

“ We aU feel it terribly,” he sighed. 

During the three days before the funeral John . 
work himself up into a condition of sentimentality 
flattered himself was outwardly at any rate affecting, 
ous reminders of his mother’s existence r. nlmin .i 
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arrival of a new cap slie had ordered just before her last swift 
illness seemed to induce in him the illusion of sorrow ; and 
without the least idea of what he intended to do with them 
afterward he collected a quantity of small relics like spectacle- 
cases and caps and mittens, which he arranged upon his dress- 
ing-table and brooded over TOth brimming eyes. He indulged 
Harold’s theories about the psychical state of his grandmotlier ; 
he practised snunging a golf dub, but he never once took out 
a ball ; he treated everybody to magnificent wreaths, and 
presented the servants as well as his nephews and nieces with 
mourning; he ordered black-edged note-paper; he composed 
an epitaph in the manner of Sir Thomas Browne with cadences 
and subtle alliterations. Then came the funeral, which ruined 
the last few romantic notions of grief that he had been able to 
preseri'C. 

To begin with, Beatrice arrived in what could only be 
described as a towering rage : no less commonplace epithet 
would have done justice to the vulgarity of her indignation. 
That James the eldest son and she his wife should not have 
been notified of the dangerous condition of Mama, but should 
have been summoned to the obsequies like mere friends of, 
the family had outraged her soul, or, as Beatrice herself put it, 
had knocked her down like a feather. Oh yes, she had always 
been considered beneath the Touchwood standard of gentility, 
but poor Mama had not thought the worse of her for that ; 
poor Mama had many times gone out of her way to' be specially 
gracious towards her ; poor Mama must have ‘ laid ’ there 
wondering why her eldest -daughter-in-law did not come to 
give her the last and longest farewell. She had not been lucky 
enough to be blessed -with children, but poor Mama had 
sometimes congratulated her upon that fact ; poor Mama had 
realized only too well that children were not always a source 
of happiness. She knew that the undeserved poverty which 
had always dogged poor old Jimmie’s footsteps had lately 
caused to be exacted from him the family portraits and. the 
family silver pressed upon him by poor Mama herself ; but 
was that a reason for excluding him from his mother’s death- 
bed ? She would not say whom she blamed, but she had her 
own ideas, and though Hilda might protest it was her fault, 
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she knew better ; Hilda was incapable of such barl 
she would not walk beside James as wife of the hi' 
she would foUow in the rear of the funeral processii 
that at any rate she was not grudged that humbl. 
some people resented her having bought the 
from a very expensive flower-shop, she was not toi 
carry the wreath herself ; she had carried it all *•’ 
town first-class to avoid its being crushed by he^- 
class passengers. 

“And when I die,” sobbed Beatrice, “I hope 
will remember we weren’t allowed to see poor 1' 
she went to Heaven, and will let me die quite alone. 

I don’t want my death to interfere with other peopl 
ments.” 

The funeral party gathered round the open grave ; 
read the service so slowly and the wind was so raw 
was depicted upon every countenance ; the "niTi v 
noses, above which rose Beatrice’s sobs of mortifi- 
rage, mingled with the sighing of the yews and th^ 
asthma in a suitably lachrymose symphony. 

“ Now that poor Mama has gone,” said Hilda to . ; 
that afternoon, “ I daresay you’re anxious for me to 
too.” 

“ I really don’t think you are entitled to ascribe to 
unnatural sentiments,” John expostulated. “ W 
I want you to die ? ” 

He could indeed ask this, for such an event would 
connote his adoption of Harold.. 

“ I didn’t mean you wanted me to die,” said >’.1 
“ I meant you woixld like me to leave Ambles.” 

“ Not at all. I’m delighted for you to stay, here 
as it suits your convenience. And that applies equally ■ 
Also I may say to George,” he added with a glance at 
who had taken the opportunity of mourning to 
with a new set of black bearsHn furs. Eleanor shoo ' 


like a large animal emerging from the stream. 

“ And to me ? ” she asked with a challenge in ^ 
“ You must judge for yourself, Eleanor, 
pitality is likely to be extended ® 
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arrival of a new cap she had ordered just before her last swift 
illness seemed to induce in him the illusion of sorrow ; and 
vithout the least idea of what he intended to do with them 
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would have done justice to the vulgarity of her indignation. 
That James the eldest son and she his wife should not have 
been notified of the dangerous condition of Mama, but should 
have been summoned to the obsequies like mere friends of 
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but poor Mama had not thought the worse of her for that ; 
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she knew better ; Hilda was incapable of such bar- 
she would not walk beside James as wife of the 
she would follow in the rear of the funeral proccssic 
that at any rate she was not grudged that humble 
some people resented her having bought the larg 
from a very expensive flower-shop, she was not to- 
carry the wreath herself ; she had carried it all the 
town first-class to avoid its being crushed by heed 
class passengers. 

“ And when I die,” sobbed Beatrice, “ I hope 
will remember we weren’t allowed to see poor M ■ 
she went to Heaven, and will let me die quite alone. 

I don’t want my death to interfere with other peop 
ments.” 

The funeral party gathered round the open grave ; 
read . the service so slowly and the wind was so raw i 
was depicted upon every countenance ; the sniffing 
noses, above which rose Beatrice’s sobs of mortifica 
rage, mingled with the sighing of the yews and the 
asthma in a suitably lachrymose symphony. 

“ Now that poor Mama has gone,” said Hilda to In 
that afternoon, “ I daresay you’re anxious for me to 
too.” 


I really don’t think you are entitled to ascribe to 


unnatural sentiments,” John expostulated. “ Why 


I want you to die ? ” 

He could indeed ask this, for such an event would ■■ 
connote his adoption of Harold. 

“ I didn’t mean you wanted me to die,” said Hilda 
“ I meant you would like me to leave Ambles.” 

“ Not at all. I’m delighted for you to stay here * 
as it suits your convenience. And that applies equally to 
Also I may say to George,” he added with a glance at E- 
who had taken the opportunity of mourning to ejl—y i 
wifTi a nf'vi/ ■ipf of Marl' hparskin furs. Eleano. itiocr 


with a new set of black bearskin furs, 
like a large animal emerging from the stream- _ 

“ And to me i ” she asked vdth a challenge lUj-e- 
“ You must judge for yourself, Eleanor, 
pitality is likely to be extended willingly to you 
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replied John coldly. He. had not yet spoken to his sister-in-law 
about the, interference of Sir Percy Mortimer with his private 
affairs, and he now awaited her excuses or reproaches with a 
curiosity that was very faintly tinged with apprehension. 

“ Oh, I’m not at all ashamed of what I did,” she 
declared. “ George can’t speak up for himself, and it was 
my duty to do all I could to help him in a matter of life and 
death.” 

John’s cheeks flushed with stormy rose like a menacing dawn, 
and he was about to break over his sister-in-law in thunder and 
lightning -w’hen Laurence, entering the room at the moment 
and only hearing imperfectly her last speech, nodded and 
sighed ; 

“ Yes, yes. Eleanor is indeed right. Yes, yes. In the 
midst of life . . .” 

Everybody hurried to take advantage of the diversion ; 
a hum of platitudes rose and fell upon the funereal air. John 
in a convtJsion of irritability ordered the dogcart to drive him 
to the station. He was determined to travel back to town 
alone ; he feared that if he stayed any longer at Ambles his 
brother-in-law would revive the discussion about his play ; 
he was afraid of Hugh’s taldng advantage of his mother’s 
death to dodge British Honduras, and of James’ trading 
upon his filial piety to recover the silver and the family 
portraits. 

When John got back to Church Row he found a note from 
Miss Hamilton to say she had influenza and was unlikely to be 
back_at work for at least a week — ^if indeed, she added, she was 
( able to come back at all. This unpleasant prospect fiUed him 
; TOth genuine gloom, and it was with great difficulty that he 
refrained from driving immediately to Camera Square in 
order to remonstrate with her in person. His despondency 
■was not lightened by Mrs. Worfolk’s graveside manner and her 
assumption of a black satin dress hung with jet bugles that was 
usually reserved to mark the more cheerful festivals of the 
calendar. Worn thus out of season it hung about the rooms like 
•a fog, and its frequent rustlings coupled .with the housekeeper’s 
sighs of commiseration added to the lugubrious atmosphere a 
sensation of damp which gave the final touch to John’s depres- 
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sion. Nest morning the weather was really ah' 
the view over Ixjndon from his library window sho v.- 
but ^eat cobwebs of rain that seemed to be actually 
to a sky as grey and solid as a dusty ceiling. Action c 
only hope of alleviating life upon such a day, and Jol > 
his mind to drive over to Chelsea and enquire about 
tary’s health. He found that she was better, thoi\ 
bed ; being anxious to learn more about her threa l- i ' 
tion he accepted the maid’s invitation to come in 
to Mrs. Hamilton. The old lady looked more like a cl 
ever in the forenoon while the rice-powder was still 
her cheeks, and John found her humour as irritati 
would have found the humour of a real clown in s > i’’ 
stances. Her manner towards him was that of a p 
is aware of, but on certain terms is willing to overloo 
indiscretion, and she managed most successfully to 
feel that he was on his defence. 


“ Yes, poor Doris has been very seedy. And her ’ 
unlucldly coincided with mine.” 

“ Oh, I’m sorry . . .” he began. 

“ Thank you. I^m used to being HI. I am alway 
least, as luck tylll have it, I usually feel HI when Doi.'- 
thing the matter with her.” 

This John was ready to believe, but he tried to loc 
shocked and sympathetic. 

“ Do not let us discuss my health,” Mrs. Hamiltor' 
scorching her eyebrows in the aureole of martyrdom 
“ Of what importance is my heVlth ? Poor Doris 
very sharp attack, a very sharp attack indeed.” 

“I’m afraid that the weather . . .” 


It’s not the weather, Mr. Touchwood. It is oi 
And before John could say a word she was off. “ 
remember that Doris is not used to hard work. She 
all her life with me, and you can easily imagine tb: 
mother always at hand she has been spared the least 
i would have done anything for her. Ever since my 

^ buffer between Doi‘ 

world Yon know how obstinately she has refused 
all I wanted. I refer to my brother-in-law Mr. I .. 
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Glencockie. And this is the result. ■ Nervous prostration, 
influenza, a high temperature — ^and sharp pains, which between 
ourselves Fm inclined to think are perhaps not so bad as she 
imagines. People who are not accustomed to pains,” said the 
old lady jealously, “ are always apt to be unduly alarmed and to 
attribute to them a severity that is a leetle exaggerated. I 
suffer so much myself that I cannot take these pains quite as 
seriously as Doris does. However, the poor child really has a 
good deal to put up with, and of course I’ve insisted that she 
must never attempt such hard work again. I don’t suppose 
you meant to be inconsiderate, Mr. Touchwood. I don’t 
accuse you of deliberate callousness. Please do not suppose 
that I am suggesting the least cruelty in your behaviour ; but 
you have overworked her. Moreover, she has been worried. 
One or two of our friends have suggested more in joke than in 
earnest that she might be compromised by her association 
with you. No doubt this was said in joke ; but Doris lacks her 
mother’s sense of humour, and I’m afraid she has fretted over 
this. StiU, a stitch in time saves nine, and her illness must 
serve as an excuse for what with a curiously youthful self- 
importance she calls ‘ leaving you in the lurch.’ As I said to her, 

‘ Do not, my dear child, worry about Mr. Touchwood. He can 
find as many secretaries as he wants. Probably he thought he 
was doing you a good turn, and you’ve overstrained yourself in 
trying to cope with duties to which you have not been 
accustomed. You cannot expect to fly before you can 
walk.’ ” 

The old lady paused to fan back her breath, and John seized 
the conversation. 

“ Does Miss Hamilton herself wish to leave me like this, 
or- is it only you who thinks that she ought to leave me ? ” 

“ I will be frank with you,” the old lady panted. “ Doris 
■has not yet made up her mind.” 

“ As long as she is allowed to make up her own mind,” said 
John, “ I have nothing to say. But I hope you are not going 
to overpersuade her. After all she is old enough to know what 
she wants to do.” 

“ She is not, as old as her mother.” 

He shook his head impatiently. 
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“ Could I see her ? ” 

“ See her ? ” the old lady answered in amazem: 
her,- Mr. Touchwood? Didn’t I explain that 
bed ? ” 

“ I beg your pardon. I’d forgotten.” 

“ Men are apt to . forget somewhat easily. C- 
do not let us get bitter. I took a great fancy to ; 
met you first, and though I have been a little dis^j- 
the way in which you have taken advantage of Di 
ness for new experiences I don’t really bear 
grudge. I don’t believe you meant to be selfish, 
a mother who can pierce a daughter’s motives. Yo 
■recent loss should be able to appreciate that parti< 
Poor Doris ! I wish she were more hke ihe.” 

“ If you really think I have overworked her,” 
“ I’m extremely sorry. I daresay her enthusiasm 
away. But I cannot relinquish her services 
struggle. She has been, and she is invaluable, 
warmly. , 

“ Yes, but we must think of her health. I’ 
seem so intransigeante, but I am only thinking of 

John was not at aU taken in by the old lady’s " 
he was entirely at a loss how to argue in favour of ’ i 
continuing to -work for him; His perplexity 
by the fact that she herself had written to expi- 
fulness about returning ; it might conceivably 
did not want to return and that he was misjudging 
ton’s sincerity. Yet when he looked at the old 1^ 
not discover anything except a cold egotism in ■ 
those flabby cheeks where the powder lay like d 
in the ruts of a sunless lane. It was surely im^ 
Doris should willingly have surrendered the liberty 
with him ; she must have written under the d^pi 
of influenza. 

While John was pondering his line of action M ■ 
had fanned herself into a renewed voli^ility; 
it was impossible to cross the torrent of woi-- 
was now pouring forth, he sat down by the 
confused and deafened, and sometimes gasping a, : 
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when he was splashed by some particularly outrageous argu- 
ment. 

“ Well, I’ll write to her,” he said at last. 

“I beg you will do nothing of the kind. In the present 
feeble state of her health a letter will only agitate her. I hope 
to persuade her to come with me to Glencockie where her 
uncle will, I know, once more suggest adopting her as his 
heiress. ...” 

The old lady flowed on with schemes for the future of 
Doris, in which there was so much talk of Scotland that in the 
end his secretary appeared to John like an advertisement for 
whisky. He saw her rosy-cheeked and tam-o’-shantered, smiling 

• beneath a fir-tree while mockingly she quaffed a glass to the 
health of her late employer. He saw her as a kind of cross 
between Flora Macdonald and Highland Mary by the banks of 
Loch Lomond. He saw her in every guise except that in 
which he desired to see her — bending tvith that elusive and 
ironical smile over the typewriter they had purchased together. 
Damn ! 

John made hurried adieus and fled to his taxi from the little 
house in Camera Square. The interview with Mrs. Hamilton 
had cost him half-a-crown and his peace of mind : it had cost 
the driver one halfpenny for the early edition of the Siar. 

• How much happier was the life of a taxi-driver than the life 
, of a playwright ! 

“ I wouldn’t say as how Benedictine mightn’t win at 
Kempton this afternoon,” the driver observed to John 
when he alighted, “ I reckon I’ll have half-a-dollar on, 
any old way. It’s Bolmondeley’s horse and bound to run 
straight.” 

Benedictine did %vin that afternoon at six to one ; indubit- 
ably the life of a taxi-driver was superior to his own, John 
thought as he turned with a shudder from the tdrgin foolscap 
upon his writing-desk and with a late edition of the Siar sank 
into a deep armchair. 

“ A bachelor’s life is a veiy lonely.one,” he sighed. For some 
. reason -Maud had neglected to draw the curtains after tea, 
and the black yawning window where the rain glistened drearily 
•weighed upon his heart with a sense of utter abandonment. 
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Ordinarily he would have rung the bell and poh 
fully to the omission ; but this afternoon, he i 
of stirring from his chair to ring a bell. He cc 
muster enough energy to poke the fire, which wo 
as little life as himself. He listened vainly for tl. 
Maud or Mrs. Worfolk that he might call out an 
from this lethargy of despair ; but not a sound 
except the dripping rain outside and the consum 
of the inoribund fire. 

“Perhap^ I’m feeling my mother’s death," 
hopefully. 

He made an eSort to concentrate his mind upon 
ate retrospect of family life. He tried to conv 
that the death of his mother woidd involve a . 
attitude of his relations. Technically he might 
eldest son, and while his mother had been alive ’ 
assumed too definitely the rights of an eldest son. 
however, that was his status, and his acquisition o 
portraits and family silver could well be taken as 
sign of that status ; with his mother’s death he ■ 
consider himself in the eyes of the world the head ot 
Did he want such an honour f It would be an 


troublesome, and ungrateful post like the Lord- 
of Ireland. Why didn’t Maud come and draw 
A thankless job, and it would be more congenial 
family of his own. That meant marriage. And wL; 
■he get married ? Several palmists had Assured him 
be married one day : most of them indeed had 


he was married already. 

“ If I get. married I can no longer be expected 
about my relations. Of course in that case I should 
the portraits and the silver. My son would be junio 
ram. My son would occupy an altogether inco 
position in the family, though he would always take 
of Harold. But if my son had children, Harold wo'’ ■ 
an uncle. No, he wouldn’t. Harold i«o j ^ 
once removed. Harold cannot become anoth. 

marries again and has another child^ ’ vt^rold 

Luckily, it’s aU very improbable.' 1 >r 
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when he was splashed by some particularly outrageous argu-. 
rdent. 
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when he alighted. “ I reckon I’ll have half-a-dollar on, 
any old way. It’s Bolmondcley’s horse and bound to run 
straight.” 

Benedictine did win that afternoon at six to one : indubit- 
ably the life of a taxi-driver was superior to his ov.’n, John 
thought as he turned with a shudder from the virgin foolscap 
upon Hs writing-desk and with a late edition of the ^tar sank 
into a deep armchair. 

“ A bachelor’s life is a veiy lonely. one,” he sighed. For some 
. reason Maud had neglected to draw the curtains after tea, 
and the black yawning window where the rain glistened drearily 
weighed upon his heart with a sense of utter abandonment. 
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Ordinarily he would have rung the bell and pointe' 
fuUy to the omission ; but this afternoon, he fe^ 
of stirring from his chair to ring a beU. He coul 
muster enough energy to poke the fire, which woid 
as little life as himself. He listened vainly for the 
Maud or Mrs. Worfolk that he might call out and 
from this lethargy of despair ; but not a sound ■ 
except the dripping rain outside and the consump 
of the inoribund fire. 

“ Perhaps' I’m feeling my mother’s death,” 
hopefully. 

He made an effort to concentrate his mind upon 
ate retrospect of family life. He tried to conv 
that the death of his mother would involve a i ' 
attitude of his relations. Technically he might 
eldest son, and while his mother had been alive ’■ 
assumed too definitely the rights of an eldest son. 
however, that was his status, and his acquisition o 
portraits and family silver moulds well be taken a. 
sign, of that status ; wkh lus mother’s death he 
consider himself in the eyes of the world the head t 
Did he want such an honour { It would be " 
troublesome, and ungrateful post like the Lord- 
of Ireland. Why didn’t Maud come and draw th- 
A thankless job, and it would be more congeni 
family of his own. That meant marriage. And v ■ 
•he get married ? Several palmists had aissured h 
be married one day : . most of them indeed had 
he was married already. 

“ If ;I get. married I can no longer be e.xpect' 
about my relations. Of course in that case I sho> 
the portraits and the silver. My son would be ju 
ram. hfy son would occupy an altogether i 
position in the family, though he would always i 
of Harold. But if my son had cliildren, Harold ’ . 
an uncle. No, he wouldn’t. Harold would be 
once removed. Harold cannot become an uncle 
marries again and has another child who has 
Lucidly, it’s all very improbable. I’m glad a 
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likely to be an uhcle : he would bring the relationship into an 
even greater disrepute. Still, even now an uncle is disreputable 
enough. The wicked uncle ! It’s proverbial, of course. \Ye 
never hear of the wicked cousin or the nefarious aiint. No, 
uncles share >vith stepmothers the opprobrium and with 
mothers-in-Iaw the ridicule of the mob. Unquestionably, if I 

■ do marry, I shall stiU be an unde, but the status may perhaps 
be merged in paternity Suppose I marry and never have any 
children ? My wife will be pitied by Hilda, Edith and Eleanor 
and condoled with by Beatrice. She would find her position 
intolerable. jP^„wife ? I wish to goodness Maud would come 
in and draw those curtains. My wife f That’s the question. 
At this stage the problem of her personality is inore'important 
than theoretical speculation about future children. Should I 
enjoy a woman’s b.qbblng in and out of my room all the time ? 
'Suppose I were married at this moment, it would be my wife’s 
iduty to correct Maud for not having drawn those curtains. If 
I were married at this moment I should say ‘ My dear, Maud 
does not seem to have drawn the curtains. I wonder why.’ 
And my wife would of course ring the bell and remonstrate 
with Maud. But suppose my wife were upstairs ? She might 
be trying on a new hat. Apparently wives spend a great deal 
of time with hats. In that case I should be no better off than 
I am at present. I should still have to get out of this chair and 
ring for Maud. And I should have to complain twice over. 
Once to Maud herself and afterwards all over again to my wife 
about Maud. Then my wife would have to rebuke Maud, „ Oh, 
it would be a terribly complicated business. Perhaps I’m better 
off as a bachelor. It’s an odd thing that %vith my pictorial 

;■ temperament I should never yet have visualized myself as a 
f husband. My imagination is quite untrammelled in most 
'directions. Were I to decide to-morrow that I would write 
a' play about Adam and Eve, I should see myself as Adam and 
Eve and the Serpent and almost as the Forbidden Fruit itself 

■ without any difficulty. Why can’t I see myself as a husband? 

• When I think of the number of people and things I’ve been 

in imagination it really does seem extraordinary/I should never 

■ have thought of being a husband. Apparently Maud has 
completely forgotten about the curtains. It looks as if I 
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should have to give up all hope now of her comin; 
them of her own accord. Poor Miss Hamilton ! 
that horrible old clown of a mother isn’t turning 
round her room at this moment and sending up b 
ture to three figures. Of course, she must come 
She Js mdispensable. I miss her very much. I’ve 
myself to a secretary’s assistance, and naturally I’m 1 
her. These morbid thoughts about matrimony ar- 
not having done a stroke of work all day. I will co’”^ 
and rise from this chair.” 

John counted seventeen, but when he came t 
number he found that his will to move was still p?' 
he went on to forty-nine — the next fatal number in 
cabbala. When^ he reached it he tightened every i. 
body and leapt to his feet. Inertia was succeeded 
of activity : he rang for Maud ; he poked the fire ; ’ 
the tobacco-ash from his waistcoat ; he blew his 
sat down at his desk. 

ilfy Mw Hamilton, he %vrote, / cajinot sa^ 
tressed I -uias to hear the news of your illness and r'- 
learn from your mother that you were seriously thinking 
ing your fo^t. Pm also extremely distressed to hear J ^ ■ 
there are symptoms of overwork. If Pve heeti tnconsider 
heg your forgiveness and ask you to attribute it to your 
will. Phe fact is your exam-pie does inspire me. ji 
encouragement 1 utidoubtedly do work much harder than 
To-day without you I have not written a single word, 
dreadfully depressed at the prospect of your desertion, 
plead for your services when ycni are well again, at any < 
Pve finished “ Joan of Arc,” for I really don t think 1 s 
finish that play without them. I have felt the death ^ of 
mother very much, but 1 do not ascribe my present disin 
for work to that. No, on the contrary 1 came back ^ 
funeral with a determination to bury myself—that < 
expressed better — to plunge myself into hard work, 
telling me of your illness was a great shock, ^ai.. your 
uncompromising attitude this morning has added to my a 
I feel that I am growing old and view wrror t.e t 
of age. Pve been sitting by the f re indulging myselj 
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morbid, thoughts. Tou zoill laugh when 1 tell you that amongst 
them was the idea — 1 might call it the chimwra of marriage. 
Do flease get well soon and rescue me from myself. 

Tours very sincerely, 

John Touchwood. 

I do not of course wish to disturb the relationship between yourself 
and your mother, but my own recent loss has reminded me that 
mothers do not live for ever. 



Chapter Fifteen 


J OHN waited in considerable anxiety for IVliss 
reply to his letter, and when a few days later 
his appeal in person by presenting herself for w 
he could not express in wor^ the intensity of his 
he could only prance round her as if he had ’ ■ 
domestic animal instead of a celebrated romantic pla 
“And what have you done since I’ve been a^ 
asked vathout alluding to her illness or to her me 
threat of being obliged to leave him. 

John looked abashed. 

“ Not very much I’m afraid.” 

“ How much r ” 

“ WeU, to be quite honest, nothing at all.” 

She referred sympathetically to the death of Mrs- 
wood, and without the ghost of a blush he availed f 
that excuse for idleness. 

“ But now you’re back,” he added, “ I’m going 
harder than ever. Oh, but I forgot. I mustn’t i 
you.” 


“ Nonsense,” said hliss Hamilton sharply. “ I dc^ 
the amount you v/rite every day vdll ever do me much 
John busied himself with paper, pens, ink, and no- 
and was soon as deep in the fourth act as if there ha 
been any intermission. For a month he worked in 
tranquillity, and ivent so far as to calculate that if hliss H 
was ivining to remain for ever in his employ there was no 
why he should not produce three plays a year until 
seventy. Then one mo rnin g in mid February Air. 1^ 
arrived in a state of perturbation to say that he ha , 
unable to obtain any reply to several letters 
informing Hugh when their steamer would 
they were with only a day before departtue, an ^ 
without news of the young man. John loo 
fact was that he had decided not to open ^^7' ■ffjjetw 
relations throughout this month, alleg^**"-. 

T 289 . ^ 
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ruption they caused to his work and trusting to the old super- 
stition that if left unanswered long enough all letters, even the 
naost disagreeable, answered themselves. 

“ I was wondering why your correspondence had dwindled 
so,” said Miss Hamilton severely. 

“ But that is no excuse for my brother,” John declared. 
“ Because I don’t write to him, that is no reason why he 
shouldn’t write to Mr. Ricketts.” 

“ Well, we’re off to-morrow,” said the mahogany-planter. 

Ah indignant telegram was sent to Hugh ; but the prepaid 
answer came back from Hilda to say that he had gone aw'ay 
with a friend a fortnight ago without leaving any address. Mr. 
Ricketts, who had been telephoned for in the morning, arrived 
about noon in a taxi loaded with exotic luggage. 

“ I can’t wait,” he assured John. “ The lad must come on 
by the next boat. I shan’t go up country for a week or so. 
Good-bye, Mr. Touchwood; I’m sorry not to have your 
brother’s company. I was going to put him wise to the job 
on the trip across.” 

“ But look here, can’t you . . .” John began despairingly. 

“ Can’t wait. I shall miss the boat. West India Docks,” 
he shouted to the driver, “ and stop at the last decent jpub in 
the city on the way through.” 

The taxi buzzed off. 

Two days later Hugh appeared at Church Row; he mentioned 
casually that he was sorry he had missed the boat, but that he 
had been doing a little architectural job for a friend of his. 

“ Very good bridge,” he commented approvingly. 

“ Over what ? ” John demanded. 

“ Over very good whisky,” said Hugh. “ It was up in the 
North. Capital fun. I was designing a smoking-room for a 
man I know who’s just come into money. I’ve had a ripping 
time. Good hands every evening and a very decent fee. In 
fact I don’t see why I shouldn’t start an office of my own.” 

■ “ And what about mahogany ? ” 

“ Look here, I never liked that idea of yours, Johnnie. 
Everybody agrees that British Honduras is a rotten climate, 
and if you want to help me, you can help me much more 
effectively by setting me up on my own as an architect.” 
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“ I do not -want to lielp you. I’ve invested ■ 
any and logivood, and I insist on getting 'as much 
my money as your absence from England \vill bring 

“ Yes, that’s aU very well, old chap. But why d 
me to leave England f ” 

John embarked upon a justification of his atilii 
course of which he pointed out the dangers < 
reminded Hugh of the forgery, tried to inspire him 
of independence, hinted at moral obligations, and i 
about colonial enterprise. As a mountain of fc^-n 
speech was wonderful : clothed on the lower slopes • 
and varied vegetation of example and precept, it 
ascended to the hard rocks of necessity, honour, 
until it culminated in a peak of snow where John’s 
of motive glittered immaculately and inviolably r 
It was therefore discouraging for the orator when 
and walked slowly up stage to give the culprit an op 
to make a suitably penitent reply, after which rl 
was to come down upon a final outburst of m..g 
eloquence from himself, that Hugh should merely 
contemptuous monosyllable “ zo.t.” 

“ Rot ? ” repeated John in amazement. 

“ Yes. Rot ! I’m not going to reason with you . . 

“ Ah, indeed ? ” John interrupted sarcastically. 

“ Because reason would be lost on you. I simpl- 
‘ Rot ! ’ If I don’t want to go to British Honduras, 
go. \^^y, to hear you talk, anybody would suppos 
hadn’t had the same opportunities as yourself. If ^ . 
to blur your intelligence by writing romantic tushery, ^ 
remember that by doing so you juelded to temptatit ■ 
much as I did tvhen I forged Sterie’s name. Do you 
would write plays like yours ? Never ! ” he prc 
proudly. 

“ It seems to me that the conversation is indeed gt • 
side the limits of reason,” said John trying hard to . 
himself. 

“ My dear old chap, it has never been inside the limi 
no, you collared me when I was down over that cheque, 
here’s what you paid to get me out of the mess.. He 
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ruption they caused to Ms work and trusting to the old super- 
stition that if left unanswered long enough all letters, even the 
most disagreeable, answered themselves. 

“ I was wondering why your correspondence had duundled 
so,” said Miss Hamilton severely. 

“ But that is no excuse for my brother,” John declared. 
“ Because I don’t write to him, that is no reason why he 
shouldn’t write to Mr. Ricketts.” 

“ Well, we’re off to-morrow,” said the mahogany-planter. 

An indignant telegram was sent to Hugh ; but the prepaid 
answer came back from Hilda to say that he had gone away 
with a friend a fortnight ago -without leaving any address. Mr. 
Ricketts, who had been telephoned for in the morning, arrived 
about noon in a taxi loaded with exotic luggage. 

“ I can’t wait,” he assured John. “ The lad must come on 
by the next boat. I shan’t go up country for a week or so. 
Good-bye, Mr. Touchwood ; I’m sorry not to have your 
brother’s company. I was going to put him wise to the job 
on the trip across.” 

“ But look here, can’t you . . .” John began despairingly. 

“ Can’t wait. I shall miss the boat. West India Docks,” 
he shouted to the driver, “ and stop at the last decent jnib in 
the city on the way through.” 

The taxi buzzed off. 

Two days later Hugh appeared at Church Row; he mentioned 
casually that he was sorry he had missed the boat, but that he 
had been doing a little architectural job for a friend of Ms. 

“ Very good bridge,” he commented approvingly. 

“ Over what ? ” John demanded. 

“ Over very good whisky,” said Hugh. “ It was up in the 
North. Capital fun. I was designing a smoking-room for a 
man I know who’s just come into money. I’ve had a ripping 
time. Good hands every evening and a very decent fee. In 
fact I don’t see why I shouldn’t start an office of my own.” 

“ And what about mahogany i ” 

“ Look here, I never liked that idea of yours, Johnnie. 
Everybody agrees that British Honduras is a rotten climate, 
and if you want to help me, you can help me much more 
effectively by setting me up on my o-wn as an arcMtect.” 
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The only place in fact to which John did not 
club, and that was only because he was not allow''-'’ 
ladies there. 

“A rather mediaeval restriction,” he observ;' 
a group assembled in the smoking-room. 

“ There was a time, Touchwood, when you 
refuge here from your leading ladies,” a b- - 
chuclded. 

“ But nowadays Touchwood has followed Ad- 
rest of us,” put in another. 

“ What’s that ? ” said John sharply. 

There was a general burst of merriment with 
and wagging of fingers, from which and a ..i -I 
ribald comments John began to wonder if his pri. 
beginning to be a subject for club gossip. He 
prevent himself from saying that he thought such 
taste, because he did not wish to give point to it 
too much in earnest. Nevertheless, he was serio 
and avoided the smoking-room for a week. 

One night after the first performance of a frien 
turned in to the club for supper, and being d' ■ 
sleep, because although it was a friend’s play it ’ 
tremendous success, which always made him feel a ■ 
his own future, he lingered on until the smoking 
nearly deserted. Toward three o’clock he was sittin' 
in a quiet corner, when he heard his name mentio 
members who had taken seats close by wthout 
presence. They were both strangers to him, and he 
to rise from his chair and walk severely out of the a- 
he heard one say to the other : 

“ Yes, they tell me his brother-in-law writes his 
him.” 

John found this so delightfully diverting an 
could not resist keeping quiet to hear more. 

“ Oh, I don’t believe that,” said the second 
member. 

“ Fact, I assure you. I was told so by a man 
Eleanor Cartright.” 

The actress f ” 
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Miss Hamilton shrugged her shoulders. 

“ She isn’t yet reconciled to my being a secretary, if that’s 
what you mean.” 

“ I’m sorry,” John murmured. “ Confound all relations ! ” 
he burst out. “I suppose she’d object to your going to 
France with me to finish off the play ? ” 

“ She would object violently. But you mustn’t forget that 
I’ve a will of my own.” 

“ Of course you have,” said her employer admiringly. 
“ And you will go, eh ? ” 

“ I’ll see — I won’t promise. Look here, Mr. Touchwood, 
I don’t want to seem — ^what shall I call it — timid, but if I did 
go to France vrith you, I suppose you realize my mother would 
make such a fuss about it that people would end by really 
talking ? Forgive my putting such an unpleasant idea into 
your innocent head ; being your confidential secretary, I feel I 
oughtn’t to let you run any risks. I don’t suppose you care a 
bit how much people talk, and I’m sure I don’t ; at the same 
time I shouldn’t like you to turn round on me and say I ought 
to have warned you.” 

“Talk!” John exclaimed. “The idea is preposterous. 
Talk ! Good gracious me, can’t I take my secretary abroad 
without being accused of ulterior motives ? ” 

“ Now don’t work yourself up into a state of wrath, or you 
won’t be able to think of this terribly important last scene. 
Anyway, we shan’t be going to France yet, and we can discuss 
the project more fully when the time comes.” 

John thought vaguely how well Miss Hamilton knew how 
•■ to keep him unruffled, and with a grateful look — or what was 
. meant to be a grateful look, though she blushed unaccountably 
; when he gave it — ^he concentrated upon the site of his heroine’s 
scaffold. 

During March the weather was so bright and exhilarating 
that John and his secretary took many walks together on Hamp- 
stead Heath ; they also often went to town, and John derived 
;much pleasure from discussing various business affairs with her 
clerical support ; he found that it helped considerably when 
dealing with the manager of a film-company to be able to say 
“ Will you make a note of that please, Miss Hamilton ? ” 
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The only place in fact to which John did not take 
club, and that was only because he was not allowed t 
ladies there. 

“ A rather mediseval restriction,” he observed 
a group assembled in the smoking-room. 

“ There was a time, Touchwood, when you < 
refuge here from your leading ladies,” a bachel 
chuckled. 

“ But nowadays Touchwood has followed A 
rest of us,” put in another. 

“ What’s that ? ” said John sharply. 

There was a general burst of merriment with 
and wagging of fingers, from which and a successi< 
ribald comments John began to wonder if his p Iv 
beginning to be a subject for club gossip. He 
prevent himself from saying that he thought such 
taste, because he did not wish to give point to it 
too much in earnest. Nevertheless, he was serio-i 
and avoided the smoking-room for a week. 

One night after the first performance of a fri-i 
turned in to the club for supper, and being 'li'- 
sleep, because although it was a friend’s play it 
tremendous success, which always made him feel • 
his own future, he lingered on until the smolb 
nearly deserted. Toward three o’clock he was sitti ■ 
in a quiet corner, when he heard his name menti> 
members who had taken seats close by without p: 
presence. They were both strangers to him, and 
to rise from his chair and walk severely out of the 
he heard one say to the other ; 

“Yes, they tell me his brother-in-law writes ■ 
him.” 

John found this so delightfully diverting an i 
could not resist keeping quiet to hear more. 

“ Oh, I don’t believe ‘ that,” said the secc 
member. 

“ Fact, I assure you. I was told so by a ■ nn 
Eleanor Cartright.” 

“ The actress ? ” 
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“ By Jove, that >vill cause a terrific scandal, eh ? ” 

John decided he had heard enough. Assuming an expression 
of intense superiority, the sort of expression a man might 
assume who was standing on the top of Mount Everest, he rose 
from his chair, eyed the two gossips with disdain, and strode 
out of the smoMng-room. Just as he reached the door, he 
heard number one exclaim : 

“ HuUoa, see who that was ? That was old Percy Mortimer.” 

“ Oh, of course,” said number two as sapiently as ever. 
“ I didn’t recognize him for a moment. He’s beginning to 
-show his age, eh ? ” 

On the way back to Hampstead John tried to assure himself 
that the conversation he had just overheard did not represent 
anything more important than the vapourings of an exception- 
ally idiotic pair of men about town ; but the more he meditated 
upon the tales about himself evidently now in general circula- 
vtion, the more he was appalled at the recklessness of calumny. 

“ One has joked about it. One has laughed at Sheridan’s 
School for Scandal. One has admitted that human beings are 
capable of almost incredible exaggeration. But — ^no really 
this is too much. I’ve gossiped sometimes myself about my 
friends, but never like that abput a stranger — a man in the 
public eye.” 

John nearly stopped the taxi to ask the driver if he had heard 
any stories about John Touchwood; but he decided it would 
not be wise to run risk of discovery that he enjoyed less publicity 
than he was beginning to imagine, and he kept his indignation 
to himself. 

“ After all, it is a sign of — ^weU, yes, I think it might fairly be 
called fame— a sign of fame to be talked about like that by a 
couple of ignorant chatterboxes. It is, I suppose, a tribute to 
my position. But Laurence I That’s what annoyed me most. 
Laurence to be the author of my plays ! I begin to understand 
this ridiculous Bacon and Shakespeare legend now. The rest 
of the gossip was malicious, but that was — ^really, I think 
it ivas actionable. I shall take it up with the committee. The 
idea of that pompous nincompoop writing Lucretia’s soliloquy 
before she poisons her lips ! Laurence ! Good heavens ! And 
fancy Laurence writing Nebuchadnezzar’s meditation upon 
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grass ! By Jove, an audience would have some < 
then ! And Laurence writing Joan’s defence 
of Beauvais ! Why, the bombastic pedant coni , 
a satisfactory letter to the Bishop of Sdchester to 
from being ignominiously chucked out of his 1/ 

The infuriated author bounced up and down on 
of the taxi in his rage. 

“ Shall I give you an arm up the steps, sir ? ' 
offered genially, when John, having alighted at his 
had excessively overpaid him under the impression 
he was still smarting of being called a skinflint. 

‘‘ No, thank you.” 

“ Beg pardon, sir, I thought you was a little 
You seemed a bit lively inside on the way up.” 

“ I suppose the next thing is I shall get the rep 
being a. dipsomaniac,” said John to himself, as he i 
lus door and marched immediately with a slightly a- 
rigidity of bearing upstairs to bed. 

But he could not sleep. The legend of his behav 
was obviously common gossip in London .oppressed ' 
its injustice. Every accusation took on a new and 
form, while he turned over and over in an attempt > 
oblivion. He began to worry now more about what ^ 
implied in his association with Miss Hamilton than ab. 
other stories. He felt that it would only be a very she 
before she would hear of the tale in some monstrous sha 
leave him for ever in righteous disgust. Ought he ind 
make her aware to-morrow morning of what was bein; 
gested ? And even if he did not say anything about *1’' 
ought he to compromise her more deeply in the future 
It was six o’clock before John fell asleep, and 
a violent headache that he faced his secretary after L ^ 
Luckily there was a letter from Janet Bond asking ^ 
and see her that morning upon a matter of 
seized the excuse to postpone any discussion o c 

revelation, and telling Miss Hamilton he s o 
lunch he decided to walk down to the Part e^ - 

4e hope of arriving there with a clearer an / ^ 

He nearly told her to go home ; but re;;. 
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come back, in quite a different mood he asked her instead to 
occupy herself -with the collation of some scattered notes upon 
Joan of Arc'thzt were not yet incorporated into the scheme of 
the play. He remembered, too, that it would be his birtliday 
in three days’ time, and he asked her to send out notes.of invita- 
tion to his family for the annual celebration, at which the 
various members liked to delude themselves with the idea that 
by presenting him with a number of useless accessories to the 
smoking-table they were repaying him in full for all his kind- 
ness. He determined that his birthday speech on this occasion 
should be made the vehicle for administering a stern rebuke 
to malicious gossip. He would dam once for all this muddy 
stream of scandal, and he would make Laurence write a letter 
to the press disclaiming the authorship of his plays. Burning 
with reformative zeal and fast losing hrs headache, John swung 
down Fitzjohn’s Avenue in the spangled March sunlight to 
the Mcked citj" below. 

The Parthenon Theatre had for its acropolis the heights of 
the Adelphi. where viewed from the embankment gardens 
below it seemed to be looking condescendingly down upon the 
efforts of the London County Council to intellectualize the 
musical taste of the generation. In the lobby — it had been 
called the propylaum until it was found that such a long name 
had discouraged the public from booking seats beforehand 
through fear of mispronuncing it — a bust of Janet Bond 
represented the famous statue of Pallas Athene on the original 
acropolis, and the programme-girls dressed as caryatides 
supplied another charming touch of antiquity. The pro- 
prietress herself was the outstanding instance in modern times 
of the exploitation of virginity — ^it must have been a profit- 
able exploitation too, because the Parthenon Theatre itself 
had been built and paid for by her unsuccessful admirers. 
Each year made Janet Bond’s position as virgin and actress more 
secure, and at the rate her reputation was growing it was 
probable that she would soon be at liberty to produce the most 
immodest plays. At present, however, she still applied the 
same standard of her conduct to her plays as to herself. Nor 
did she confine herself to that. She was also very strict about 
the private lives of her performers, and many a young actress 
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had been seen to. leave the stage-door in tears ’ 

Bond had obsen^ed her in unsuitable company 
Mothers wrote 'from ail over England to beg 
charge herself with the care of their stage-struck 
the result was a conventual tone among the sup^-i. 
shghtlj flavoured with militant suffragism- and 
mathematics. Nor was art neglected; indeed s* 
hinted that in the Parthenon Theatre art was culdv 
expense of life, though none of them attempted 
that Miss Bond had learned how to make virtue pa_; 
selling it. 

In appearance the great tragedienne was somexv' - ■ 
in outline than might have been expected, and more < 
than virginal, perhaps because she was in her owm 
mother to all her girls. Her voice was rich and deep 
much variety as a cunningly sounded gong; She n..v 
up for the stage, and she wore hygienic corsets : this 'i 
fact was aUovved to escape through the indiscretion of 
spread advertizement, but its publication helped her rep 
for decorum, and clergymen who read their waves’ g •- 
Lady commented favourably on the contrast between 
Bond and the numerous open-mouthed actresses who pre 
to advertize toothpaste. England ivas proud of Miss i 
feeling that America had no longer any right to vaunt a 
opoly of virtuous actresses ; and John when he rang the 
of Miss Bond’s flat that existed cleverly in the roof o: 
theatre was proud of his association with her. He die 
have to wait long in her austere study; indeed he 
barely time to admire the fluted calyx of a white tru: 
daffodil that in chaste symboUsm was the only occupant 
blue china bowl before Miss Bond herself came m, 

■ “ I’m so hating what .I’m going to have to say to >■ 


she boomed.. , . . ^ ^ ^ 

^ This .was a ioliy way to begin an interview^ John thoi 

■ n in Viit; -Dresent mood. He tried to looK atten 
especrally m hs pi sent J Referential; but 

.0 aH da.a .a.ea f 

a a |o, ody acceded k toppmg to gkv«.^ 

“ Hating it,” the actress cned. Oh, hatmg xt . 
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“ Weil, if you’d rather postpone it,” John began. 

“ No, no. It must be said now. It’s just this i ” She 
paused and fixed the author more intensely than a snake fixes 
a rabbit or a woman in a bus tries to see if the woman opposite 
has blacked her eyelashes. “ Can I produce "Joan of Arc ? ” 

, “ I think that question is answered by our contract,” replied 
John, who was used to leading ladies and when they started 
like this always feU back at once in good order on business. 

“Yes, but what about my unwritten contract with the 
public ? ” she demanded. 

“ I don’t know anything about that,” said the author. 
“ Moreover, I don’t see how an unwritten contract can inter- 
fere with our written contract.” 

“ John Touchwood, I’m going to be frank with you, fiercely 
frank. I can’t afford to produce a play by you about a heroine 
like Joan of Arc unless you take steps to put things right.” 

“ If you want me to cut that scene . . .” 

“■ Oh, I’m not talking about scenes, John Touchwood. I’m 
talking about these terrible stories that everybody is whispering 
about you. I don’t mind myself what you do. Good gracious 
• me, I’m a broad-minded modern woman ; but my public 
looks for something special at the Parthenon. The knowledge 
that I am going to play the Maid of Orleans has moved them 
indescribably ; I was fully prepared to give you the success of 
your career, but . . . these stories ! This girl ! You know 
what people are saying ? You must have heard. How can I 
put your name on my programme as the author of Joan of Arc ? 
How can I, John Touchwood ? ” 

If John had not overheard that conversation at his club 
the night before, he would have supposed that Miss Bond 
had gone mad. 

“ May I enquire exactly what you have heard about me 
and my private life ? ” he enquired as judicially as he could. 

“ Please spare me from repeating the stories. I can honestly 
assure you that I don’t believe them. But you as a man of the 
world know very well how unimportant it is whether a story 
is true or not. If you were a writer of realistic drama, these 
stories, however bad they were, wouldn’t matter. If your next 
play was going to be produced at the Court Theatre, these 
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stories would i£ anything be in favour of success 
the Parthenon . . 

“ You are talking nonsense. Miss Bond,” in - . ■ 
angrily. “ You are more in a condition to play < 

Joan of Arc. Moreover, you shan’t play Joan of 
really been regretting for some weeks now that you 
to play her, and I’m delighted to have this 
preventing you from plajdng her. I don’t kmo 
tittle-tattle you’ve been listening. I don’t care. Y 
of your own virtue may be completely justified, 
judgment of other people’s is vulgar and — ^howcv' 
recommend you to produce a play by my brother- 
Reverend Laurence Armitage. Even your insatiab. 
may be gratified by the part of the Virgin Marj^, . '>■ 
the chief characters. Good morning, Miss Bon ' 
communicate with you more precisely through my a 

John marched our of the theatre, and on the 
outside ran into Miss Ida Merritt. 

'' Ah, you’re a sensible woman,” he spkttered, 
her astonishment. “ For goodness’ sake come and ha 
with me, and let’s talk over everything.” 

John in his relief at meeting Miss Merritt had t 
arm in a cordial fashion, and steered her across the S 
■Romano’s without waiting to choose a less cei's^ 
theatrical restaurant. Indeed in his anxiety to clear his 
tion he forgot everything, and it was only when he saw 
people at the little tables nudging one another and 
their heads together that he realized he was holdin 
Merritt’s arm. He dropped it like a hot coal, and p 
down at a table marked Reserved. The head waiter ’ 
across to apprise him of the mistake, and John who was 
horribly self-conscious fancied that the slight in i I . 
created a stir throughout the restaurant. No doubt it 
be all over town by evening that he and his companion i 
had been refused service at every restaurant in London, 
“ Look here,” said John when at last they were accommc 
at a table painfully near the grill, the spitting and hissing 
which seemed to symbolize the attitude of a hostile sc 
“ Look here, what stories have you heard about me?. 
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a journalist. You write chatty paragraphs. For Heaven’s 
sake tell me the worst.” 

“ Oh, I 'haven’t heard anything that’s printable,” Miss 
Merritt assured him with a laugh. 

John put his head between his hands and groaned ; the 
waiter thought he was going to dip his hair into the hors 
d’oeuvres and hurriedly removed the dishes. 

“ No, seriously, I beg you to tell me if you’ve heard my name 
connected in any unpleasant way with Miss Hamilton.” 

“ No, the only thing I’ve heard about Doris is that your 
brother Hugh is always pestering her with his attentions.” 

“ \%at ? ” John shouted, 

“ Coming, sair,” cried the waiter, skipping round the table 
like a monkey. 

John waved him away, and begged Miss Merritt to be more 
explicit. 

“ ll'Tiy didn’t siie complain to me ? ” he asked when he had 
heard her story. 

“ She probably thought she could look after herself. Besides, 
wasn't he going to British Guiana ? ” 

“ He was,” replied John. “ At least he was going to some 
tropical colony. I’ve heard so many mentioned that I’m 
beginning myself to forget which it was now. So that’s why 
he didn’t go. But he shall go. If I have to have him kidnapped 
and spend all my savings on chartering a private yacht for the 
purpose, by Heaven, he shall go. If he shrivels up like a burnt 
sau^age the moment he puts his foot on the beach he shall be 
left there to shrivel. The rascal ! Wlien does he pester her ? 
Where r ” 

” Don’t get so excited. Doris is perfectly capable of looking 
a . ter hcrselt . Besides, I think she rather likes him in a way.” 

” Never,” John cried. 

” Liver is finished, sair,” said the officious waiter dancing 
in again between John and Miss Merritt. 

John shook his fist at him and leant earnestly over the 
table with one elbow in the butter. 

” 1 ou don’t seriously suggest that she is in love with him ? ’’ 
he asked. 

“ No, I don’t think so. But I met him myself once and 
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took rather a fancy to him. No, she just likes ’>i'. 

It’s he who’s in love with her.” 

“ Under ^ my very eyes,” John ejaculated, 
overwhelming.” 

A sudden thought struck him that even at i 
while he was calmly eating lunch with Miss M 
somewhat loosely qualified the verb, Hugh migli- 
love to Miss Hamilton in his own house. 

“ Look here,” he cried, “ have you nearly finish" 
I’ve suddenly remembered an important appc 
Hampstead.” 

‘‘ I don’t want any more,” said Miss Merritt obli_ 

“ Waiter, the bill I Quick I You don’t mind 
and leave you to finish your cheese alone ? ” 

His guest shook her head, and John hurried 
restaurant. 

No taxi he had travelled in had ever seemed so s 
kept putting his head out of the window to urge 
to greater speed, until the man goaded to rudene • 
exhortations and the trams in Tottenham Court 1 
if his. fare thought he was a blinking bullet. 

“ I’m not bullying you. I’m only asking you 
little faster,” John shouted back. 

The driver threw his eyes heavenward in a gesture 
for John’s sanity; he was pacified at Church Row 
sovereign and even went so far as to explain that h 
accused John of bullying him, but merely of con 
capacity for speed with that of a bidlet’s, John 
was asking for more money, gave him half-a-crown a 
his arm in benediction half in protest hurried into the 

“ They’ve nearly finished lunch, sir,” murmured jV 
was just coming from the dining-room. “ Would 
Elsa to hot you up something ? ” 

John without a word pounced into the dining-rooi 
he caught Hugh with a stick of celerj’’ half-way u 
mouth and Miss Hamilton with a glass of water 
down from hers. 

“ Oh, I’m so sorry we began without you,”_s3id thr 
simultaneously. 


o 
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a journalist. You write chatty paragraphs. For Heaven’s 
sake tell me the worst.” 

“ Oh, I haven’t heard anything that’s printable,” Miss 
Merritt assured him with a laugh. 

John put his head between his hands and groaned ; the 
waiter thought he was going to dip his hair into the hors 
d’oeuvres and hurriedly removed the dishes. 

“ No, seriously, I beg you to teU me if you’ve heard my name 
connected in any unpleasant way with Miss Hamilton.” 

“ No, the only thing I’ve heard about Doris is that your 
brother Hugh is always pestering her with his attentions.” 

“ \Yliat ? ” John shouted. 

“ Coming, sair,” cried the waiter, skipping round the table 
like a monkey. 

John waved him away, and begged Miss Merritt to be more 
explicit. 

“ Why didn’t siie complain to me ? ” he asked when he had 
heard her story. 

“ She probably thought she could look after herself. Besides, 
wasn’t he going to British Guiana ? ” 

“ He was,” replied John. “ At least he was going to some 
tropical colony. I’ve heard so many mentioned that I’m 
beginning myself to forget which it was now. So that’s why 
he didn’t go. But he shall go. If I have to have him kidnapped 
and "pend all my savings on chartering a private yacht for the 
purpose, by Heaven, he shall go. If he shrivels up like a burnt 
sausage the moment he puts his foot on the beach he shall be 
left there to shrivel. The rascal ! When does he pester her ? 
Where ? ” 

“ Don’t get so excited. Doris is perfectly capable of looking 
a . ter hersell. Besides, I think she rather likes him in a way.” 

” Never,” John cried. 

“ Liver is finished, sair,” said the officious waiter dancing 
in again between John and Miss Merritt. 

John shook his fist at him and leant earnestly over the 
table with one elbow in the butter. 

“ You don’t seriously suggest that she is in love with him ? ” 
he asked. 

“ No, I don’t think so. But I met him myself once and 
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took rather a fancy to him. No, she just k 
It’s he who’s in love with her.” 

“ Under my very eyes,” John ejacrL 
overwhelming.” 

A sudden thought struck him that even 
while he was calmly eating lunch with Mi* 
somewhat loosely qualified the verb, Hugh . 
love to Miss Hamilton in his own house. 

“ Look here,” he cried, “ have you nearly fin. 

I’ve suddenly remembered an important 3; 
Hampstead.” 

“ I don’t want any more,” said Miss Merritt o: 

“ Waiter, the bUl ! Quick ! You don’t mind 
and leave you to finish your cheese alone ? 

His guest shook her head, and John hurried 
restaurant. 

No taxi he had travelled in had ever seemed so « 
kept putting his head out of the tvindow to urge 
to greater speed, until the man goaded to rudeness 
exhortations and the trams in Tottenham Court P 
if his fare thought he was a blinking bullet. 

“ I’m not bullying you. I’m only asking you to 
little faster,” John shouted back. 

The driver threw his eyes heavenward in a gesture of ■■ 
for John’s sanity ; he was pacified at Church. Pow by J 
sovereign and even went so far as to explain that he ha. 
accused John of buUying him, but merely of confusL.; 
capacity for speed with that of a bullet’s. John thougi 
was asking for more money, gave him half-a-cromi and wa 
his arm in benediction half in protest hurried into the hall. 

“ They’ve nearly finished lunch, sir,” murmured Maud 
was just coming from the dining-room. “ Would you 
Elsa to hot you up something ? ” , 

John without a word pounced into the dining-room, v 
he caught Hugh with a stick of cdep' half-way up^to. 
mouth and Miss Hanulton ivith a glass ot water • ^ 


down from hers. 

“ Oh, I’m so sorry we 
’ multaneously. 


began without you,” said- - . , - - 

- y.C 
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Jolm murmured somctliing about a trying interview vntli 
Janet Bond, lit a cigar, remembered it was ritde to light cigars 
wlicn people were still eating, threw the cigar away, and sat 
down with an appearance of cxlianstion in one of those dining- 
rooiix annclinirs that stand and wait all their lives to serve a 
jnoment like this. ■ ‘ 

“ 1 ’m sorry, but I must ask you to go off as soon as you’ve 
finished your lunch, Hugh. I’ve a lot of important business 
U) transact with Miss Hamilton.” 

“ Oh, but I’ve finished already,” she exclaimed jumping 
up IVom the table. 

; I f was tlic first jdc.nsant moment in John’s day, and he smiled 
.gratefully. He felt he could even .afford to be generous to tlris 
intrusive brotlicr, .and before he left the room with Miss 
Hamilton he invited him to have some more celery. 

“ And you’ll find a cigar in the sideboard,” he added. “ But 
Miiiui will look after you. Maud, look after Mr. Hugh, please, 
and if anybody calls this afternoon, I’m not at home.” 


Chaptes- Sixteen 


J OHN’S first impulse had been to pour c 
ton’s ear the tale of his wrongs, and " . 
had sufficiently impressed her nith th 
position in which the world was trying to pki.. 
to marry him as fhe only way to escape fn • 
thoughts, he decided that she might be offendc 
tion of having been compromised by him and 
resent the notion of their marriage’s being no 
to public opinion. He therefore abandoned ■ 
larging upon the scandal their association >> 
created and proposed to substitute the trite but 
scene of the prosperous middle-aged man’s rr- 
love and happiness in favour of a young and p" 

He recalled how many last acts in how many 
comedies had owed their success to this sit”- 
never failed with an audience. But then the avci- 
was middle-aged. Thinking of the many audien. 
from private boxes he had looked down, John w" 
bald heads always predominated in the auditorium ; 
ally those bald heads had been only too ready to' no- 
of a heroine who rejected the dashing jeune premi. 
herself into the arms of the elderly actor-manager, 
impossible to think of any infirmity severe enough^ t* 
an actor-manager. But a play was make-believe : in 
events would probably turn out quite differently. I 
be depressing, if he offered to make Poris and Hugh 
together by settling upon them a handsome income, 
Poris jumping at the prospect. Perhaps it uou e 
prudent not to suggest any possibility of a marriage 
them. It might even be more prudent 
subject of marriage at all. John lookc 
what surely must have been a very c tnokhishani- 

because she dropped her penal, 

“ How much simpler life is tmn. . , J 
He would never have dared to allow one 
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John murmured something about a trying interview with 
Janet Bond, lit a cigar, remembered it was rude to light cigars 
when people were still eating, threw the cigar away, and sat 
down with an appearance of exhaustion in one of those dining- 
room armchairs that stand and wait all their lives to serve a 
moment like this. 

“ I’m sorry, but I must ask you to go off as. soon as you’ve 
finished your lunch, Hugh. I’ve a lot of important business 
to transact with Miss Hamilton.” 

“ Oh, but I’ve finished already,” she exclaimed jumping 
up from the table. 

It was the first pleasant moment in John’s day, and he smiled 
;gratefully. He felt he could even afford to be generous to this 
intrusive brother, and before he left the room with Miss 
Hamilton he invited him to have some more celery. 

“ And you’ll find a cigar in the sideboard,” he added, “ But 
Maud will look after you. Maud, look after Mr. Hugh, please, 
and if anybody calls this afternoon, I’m not at home.” 



Chapter Sixteen 

J OHN’S first impulse had been to pour ■ 
ton’s ear the tale of his wrongs, and aiL- 
had sufficiently impressed her with the 
position in which the world was trying to place ' 
to marry him as fhe only way to escape from 
thoughts, he decided that she might be offended 
tion of having been compromised by him and * 
resent the notion of their marriage’s being no m. 
to public opinion. He therefore abandoned th. 
larging upon the scandal their association ha 
created and proposed to substitute the trite but ah. 
scene of the prosperous middle-aged man’s reu' 
love and happiness in favour of a young and peni 
He recalled how many last acts in how many : 
comedies had owed their success to this situ<tii 
never failed with an audience. But then the avera^- 
was middle-aged. Thinking of the many audiences 
from private boxes he had looked down, John was 
bald heads always predominated in the auditorium ; ^ 
ally those bald heads had been only too ready to nod 
of a heroine who rejected the dashing jeune premici 
herself into the arms of the elderly actor-manager, 
impossible to think of any infirmity severe enough to 
an actor-manager. But a play was make-believe : in ■ 
events would probably turn out quite differently. It 
be depressing, if he offered to make Doris and Hugh 
together by settling upon them a handsome income, i 
Doris jumping at the prospect. Perhaps it w-ould bc 
prudent not to suggest any possibility of a marriage bi 
them. It might even be more prudent not to menti 
subject of marriage at aU. John looked at his secretar 
w'hat surely must have been a very eloquent glance i 
because she dropped her pencil, blushed, and took his h.i 
“ How much simpler life is than art,” John mur: 
He would never have dared to allow one of his hero 
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moment of supreme emotion like this to crane his neck across 
a wide table in order to Hss the heroine. Any audience would 
have laughed at such an awkward gesture yet, though he 
only managed to reach her lips with half an inch to spare, the 
kiss was not at all funny somehow. No, it ranked with Paolo’s 
or Anthony’s or any other famous lover’s kiss. 

“ And now of course I can’t be your secretary any longer,” 


she sighed.' 

“Why? Do you disapprove of wives’ helping their hus- 
bands ? ” ^ 

I don’t think you really want to get married, do you ? ” 

•“ My dear. I’m absolutely dying to get married.” 

‘“Truly?”. ' 

“ Doris, look at me.” 

And surely she looked at him with more admiration than 
he had ever looked at himself in a glass. 

.“A^Tiat a time I shall have with mother,” she gasped with 
the gurgling triumphant laugh of a child who has unexpectedly 
found the way to open the store-cupboard. 

“ Oh, no, you won’t,” John prophesied confidently. “ I’m 
not going to have such an excellent last scene spoilt by un- 
necessary talk. We’ll get married .first and tell everybody 
aftenvards. I’ve lately discovered what an amazing capacity 
ordinary human nature has for invention. It really frightens 
me for the future of novelists, who I cannot .believe vsdU be 


wanted much longer. Oh no, Doris, I’m not going to run 
^ the risk of hearing any preliminary gossip about our marriage. 
" Neither your mother nor my relations nor the general public 

■ are going to have any share in it before or after. In fact to 
•,be brief I propose to elope. Notwithstanding my romantic 

plays I have spent a private life of utter dulness. This is my 
last' opportunity to do anything unusual. Please, my dearest 
girl, let me experience the joys of an actual elopement before 
I relapse into eternal humdrummery.” 

;; A horrid description of marriage I ” she protested. , 

■ “ Comparative humdrummery, I should have said, compara- 
itive, that is to say, with the excesses attributed to me by 
'rumour. I’ve often wanted to write a play about Tiberius, 

-.-.'pd I feel weU equipped to do so now. But I’m serious about 
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/the elopement. I really do want to avoid ■ 
i tongues.” 

“ I believe you’re afraid of them.” 

“ I am. I’m not ashamed to admit that I’m 
them,” he said. 

“ But where are we going to elope to ? ” 

John picked up the Times. 

“ If only the Murmania” he began. “ And 
will too,” he cried. “ Yes, she’s due to sail fro 
oh April 1st.” 

“ But that’s your birthday,” she objected. 

“ Exactly.” 

“ And I’ve already sent out those invitations.” 

“Exactly. For some years my relations hav 
April-fool of me by dining at my expense on that ■ 
two corner-cupboards overflowing with their gifts 
remarkable exhibition of cheapness and ingenuity ■ 
This year I am going to make April fools of them.' 

“ By marrying me ? ” she laughed. 

“Well, of course it’s no use pretending that 
delighted by that joke, though I intend to play a- 
more elaborately unpleasant. At the back of all 
exists one anxiety — the dispositions of my last unU 
ment. Very well. I am going to cure that wc.i. 
by leaving them Ambles. I can’t imagine any* 
irritating than to be left a house in common with 
of people, whom you hate. Oh, it’s an exq'’ii'5i+ 
Darling secretary, take down for - dictation as yo” 
the following : 

“ I, John Touchwood, ■playwright, of 36 Church R' 
stead, N.W., and Anibles, Wrottesford, Hants, do ■ 
and bequeathe.” 

“I don’t understand,” she said. “Are you le^i 
a will ? or are you only playing a joke r ” 

“ Both.” 

“ But is this really to take effect when you’re 
dear, I wish you wouldn’t talk about death when 
said I’U marry you.” 

John paused thoughtfully : 
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“ It does seem rather a challenge to fate,” he agreed. “ 
know what I’ll do. PU make over Ambles to them at onc£ 
After all, I am dead to them, for PH never have anythin, 
more to do with any of them. Cross out what you took down 
PU alter the form. Begin as for a letter : 

“ilfy dear relations. 

When you read this I shall be far away ... I thinl 
that’s the correct formula ? ” he asked. 

“ It sounds fariiiliar from many books,” she ass'urec 
him. 

"... far away on my honeymoon with Miss Doris Hamilton. 
Perhaps that sounds a little ambiguous. Cross out the maiden 
name and substitute with Mrs. John Touchwood, my former 
secretary: Since you have attributed to us every link except that 
of matrimony you will no doubt 'be glad of this opportunity to 
contradict the outrageous tales you have most of you ... I say 
inost of you,” John explained, " because I don’t really think 
the children started any scandal . . . you have most of you 
been at such pains to invent and circulate. Realizing that this 
announcement will come as a sad blow, I am going to soften it 
as far as 1 can by making you a present of my country house in 
Hampshire, and I am instructing my solicitors to e^ect the con- 
veyance in due form. From now onwards therefore one fifth of 
Ambles will belong to James and Beatrice, one fifth to George, 
Eleanor, Bertram, and Viola, one fifth to Hilda and Harold, 
one fifth to Edith, Laurence, and Frida, and one fifth to Hugh. . . . 
I feel that Hugh is entitled to a proportionately larger share,” 
•he said with his eyes on the ceiling, “ because I understand 
that I’ve robbed him of you.” 

. ; “ Who on earth told you that ? ” she demanded putting 
. down her pencil. 

Never mind,” said John humming gaily his exultation. 

. ^[ Continue please, Miss Hamilton ! I shall make no attempt 
•, to say which fifth of the house shall belong to whom. Possibly 
"■'Laurence and Hilda will argue that out betzoeen them, and if any 
structural alterations are required no doubt Hugh will charge 
'.'himself with them. The twenty-acre field is included in the gift, 

' so that there will be plenty of ground for any alterations or exten- 
:• sions deemed necessary by the future ownersP 
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“How ridiculous you are , , . John,” sh 
all sounds as absurdly practical — as if you rea’ 

“ My dear girl, I do mean it. Continue p’ ' 
ton ! I have long felt that the collection of hu - 
by Daniel Curtis in the Brazils should be suitai 
■pro-pose that a portion of the stables should be put 
reception together zaith what is left of the colh 
dragon-flies made by James. My solicitors will 
^50 for this purpose and Harold can act as cur^ 
he known as the ‘Touchwood Museum. With reg 
future, the family knows that I have invested 
mahogany plantations of Mr. Sydney Ricketts in B, 
and if Hugh does not take up his post within three 
ask Mr. Ricketts to accept Harold as a pupil inji. 
He had better begin to study Hondurasian or whatev 
is called at once. Until Harold is called upon to mu 
I shall instruct Mr. Ricketts to put the interest wi 
While on the subject of nephews and nieces, 1 ma 
that the family pictures and family silver will h 
Ambles to be held in trust for Bertram upon his c. 
Furthermore, I am prepared to pay for the education 
Harold, Frida, and Viola at good hoarding-schools, 
practise her dancing in the holidays. Bertrands j' 
provide for when the time comes. 1 do not wish Ge 
any excuse for remaining at Halma House — and I h 
that a private sitting-room will be awarded to him 


In the event of undue congestion his knitting zmdd 
Laurence’’ s poetic composition, and his system of hac: 
favourites in imagination can be carried on as easily at 
\in London. If he still hankers after a sea voyage, the 
\Harold and himself in a Canadian canoe will give F 
'nautical adventure he requires. My solicitors have been ' 
ito place a canoe at his disposal. To James who. has 
feproved me for my optimism I would say once more 
1/ new critical weeklies ’ and remind him that a ira 
hand is worth two in the bush. In other words he has got a 1 
'\ounds out of me, and he won’t get 
^hown herself so well able to look after herself t ' r 
i insult her by offering to look after her. > < 
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“ It does seem rather a challenge to fate,” he agreed. “ I 
know wlxat I’ll do. I’ll make over Ambles to them at once. 
After all, I am dead to them, for I’ll never have anything 
more to do with any of them. Cross out what you took down. 
I’ll alter the form. Begin as for a letter ; 

“ My dear relations. 

When yon read this I shall be far away ... I think 
that’s the correct formula ? ” he asked. 

“It sounds- farhiliar from, many books,” she assured 
him. 

“ . , . far away on my honeymoon with Miss Doris Hamilton. 
Perhaps that sounds a little ambiguous. Cross out the maiden 
name and substitute with Mrs. John Touchwood, my former 
secretary. Since you have attributed to sis every link except that 
of matrimony you will no doubt ‘be glad of this opportunity to 
■ contradict the outrageous tales yon have most of you ... I say 
inost of you,” John explained, “ because I don’t really think 
the children started any scandal . , . yon have most of you 
been at such pains to invent and circulate. Realizing that this 
announcement will come as a sad blow, I am going to soften it 
as far as I can by making you a present o f my country house in 
Hampshire, and 1 am instructing my solicitors to effect the con- 
veyance in due form. From now onwards therefore one fifth of 
Ambles will belong to James and Beatrice, one fifth to George, 
Eleanor, Bertram, and Viola, one fifth to Hilda and Harold, 
one fifth to Edith, Laurence, and Frida, and one fifth to Hugh. . . . 
I feel that Hugh is entitled to a proportionately larger share,” 
he said with his eyes on the ceiling, “ because I understand 
that I’ve robbed him of you.” 

“ l\%o on earth told you that ? ” she demanded putting 
down her pencil. 

; “ Never mind,” said John humming gaily his exultation, 
‘.f Continue please, Miss Hamilton ! I shall make no attempt 
to say which fifth of the house shall belong to whom. Possibly 
Laurence and Hilda will argue that out between them, and if any 
structural alterations are required no doubt Hugh will charge 
himself with them. The twenty-acre field is included in the gift, 
.so that there will be plenty of ground for any alterations or exten- 
sions deemed necessary by the future ownersF 
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Poor Relations 


he house and her small frivaie income will have nothing to do 
xcreft fuss about the frofortionate expenses of the various memhers 
f the family who choose to inhabit Ambles. I am affording her 
in unique opportunity of being disagreeable, of which Pm sure 
he will take the fullest advantage. I may say that no financial 
lUowance will be made to those who prefer to live elsewhere. As 
for Laurence, his theatrical future under the patronage of Sir 
Percy Mortimer is no doubt secure. However, if he grows tired 
)f playing butlers, I hope that his muse will welcome hm back 
to Ambles as affectionately as his wife. 

1 don't think I have anything more to say, my dear relations, 
except that I hope the presents you are bringing me for my 
birthday will come in useful as knick-knacks for your delightful 
House.. Ton can now circulate as many stories about me as you 
tike'. T ou can even say that I have founded a lunatic asylum at 
Ambles. I am so happy in the prospect of my marriage that 1 
cannot feel very hardly towards you all, and so I wish you good 
duck. 

Tour affectionate brother, brother-in-law and uncle 
' , John Touchwood. 


“Type that out, please, Miss Hamilton, while I drive down 
td ‘jDoctors Commons to see about the licence and book our 
"berths in the Murmania." 

■ John had never tasted any success so sweet as the success of 
these two days before his forty-third birthday ; and he was 
glfld to find that Doris having once made up her mind about 
gfetting married showed no signs of imperilling the adventure 
by, confiding her intention to her mother. 

. ;Doar John,” she said, “ I bolted to America with Ida 
hjerntt last year without a word to mother until I sent her a 
jrirelesafrom an board. Surely I may elope vrith you . . . and 
explain afterwards.” 

y ‘-'You don’t think it wall kill her?” suggested John a little 
anxiously. People are apparently quite ready to accuse one 
of hreaking a maternal heart as lightly as they would accuse 
one of breaking an appointment.” 

1:..“ Dear John, when we’re married she’ll be delighted.” 

■ - hfoi too delighted, eh, darling? I mean not so delighted 




